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“BuT AS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, BVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HeaRTa.” 
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THE FAREWELL OF THE SWAL- 
LOWS. 


BY F. W. BOURDILLON, 








Wirn songs and flowers we follow the Spring, 
Queen Spring, as she flies to her distant 
lands ; 
Over land, over sea, our restless wing 
Tarries not save where her footstep stands. 


The sunbeams flash on our flitting breasts, 
To lighten our beau‘iful mistress’s way ; 
And when for a moment her fleet foot rests, 

Over her head we hover and play. 


* Men cannot see our beautiful queen, 


* Bat they think Spring follows wherever we 
fly, 
And they cryto us: Stay, that the woods may 
j be green, 
And rest, that the Winter may come not 
nigh! ; 


But the beautiful Spring is flying, and we 
Must fly with her, fly with her over the land, 
And follow her, follow her over the sea, 
For her guard, in a vast invincible band. 


For see! the Autumn with fiery hand 
Is touching our haunts in the tall green 
trees, 
And ruthlessly soon his flaming brand 
‘ Shall bid our bright homes flare in the breeze. 


And soon the armies of Winter shaJ] march, 
The legioned frosts, through the land below, 

Whose feet the rivers and fountains parch ; 
Whose hands hurl arrowy hail and snow. 


Poor men! your beautiful Spring should die, 
Stricken and slain by the Winter, if we 

Did not shield her flying and with her fly 
Where never a Winter’s breath may be. 


But fear not, far though she fly from you; 
Long though the tyrant Winter reign ; 

For vainly his forces her feet pursue 

~And sefe she shall come to you yet again. 


Far in the lands where you weep her gone 
She shall gather armies and mighty bands; 
She shall borrow the arrowy shafts of the sun 
To drive the Winter out of. your lands. 


The west wind and south shall her chariots be, 
When with force invincible on the track 

Of the pallid Winter she march, and we 
And Summer and joy in her train come back. 








THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CON- 
GREGATIONAL CHURCHES. 


BY LEONARD BACON, D.D., LL.D. 





’THREE years ago a general council of the 
Oongregational churches of the United 
States was assembled at Oberlin, to effect a 
permanent organization of that great fellow. 
ship. It was a new experiment in the 
working of American Congregationalism. 
Stated meetings of pastors and delegates to 
express and promote the communion of the 

urches, to consult on their common 
duties, and to provide for intelligent and 
efficient co-operation in the service of their 
common Lord were not a new thing; but 
they had been only local, having, at the 
Most, no larger constituencies than the 
churches of a single state. A reminiscence 
of councils convened to consider some 
Special emergency—meetings which in the 
early history of New England were called 
“synods”—gave a sort of precedent for the 
national council which was held at Boston 
in 1865, to confer on the relations and duties 
Of the Congregational churches in the new 
€ta then opening. Such was the succesg 
8nd manifest usefulness of the Boston 
Council that many thought it would be 
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hardly possible to have too much of so good 
athing. Almost immediately there began 
to be talk in various quarters about the im- 
portance of a ‘‘denominational” organiza- 
tion for Congregationalism. It was thought 
that, as the Methodists have a general con- 
ference once in four years, and the Episco- 
palians a general convention once in tbree 
years, and the Presbyterians a general 
assembly every year, so the Coneregation- 
alists might have, at fixed periods of time, 
some ecclesiastical congress of national 
character. 

Certainly there were some good and 
solid reasons for the proposal. Such an 
arrangement would naturally bring the old 
and conservative Congregationalism of the 
East into more intimate connection with 
the new and more aggressive Congregation- 
alism of the West. It might make the 
strong churches on the Atlantic coast and 
at thecentral points of wealth and influence 
better acquainted with the wants of feeble 
and struggling churches on the frontiers. 
A comparison of views in free debate, on 
practical questions of present interest to the 
churches, could hardly fail to promote not 
only mutual acquaintance and agreement 
among Congregationalists territorially 
distant from each other, but alsoa better 
understanding everywhere of what Christ 
is demanding of usin these times. If two 
hundred or more, sent from the churches 
in all parts of the country, could come 
together for Christian conference, looking 
each other in the face with brotherly 
recognition, worshiping together, telling 
each other what encouragements or discour- 
agements they meet in the various regions 
from which they come, planning together 
how to advance the Kingdom of God in the 
world, surely they could not return to their 
homes and their work without some enlarge. 
ment of views and something of a new con- 
secration. Onthe whole, itseemed to the 
ministry generally, and to other, leaders of 
thought and movement in the churches 
that the experiment of a national council at 
stated intervals was worth trying, and that 
there was little danger in it, inasmuch as 
the churches would be sure to revolt against 
any attempt to makethem subordinate to 
an organized denominationalism. 


It was under the force of such consider- 
ations that a constitution was formed, and 
the first triennial council under it was held 
at Oberlin. That meeting was in some sort 
atrial trip” of the new ship which had 
then and there been launched, and the trip 
was without disaster. All who had part in 
it—officers, crew, and passengers—hbad ‘‘a 
good time” and made a hopeful report. 
The second triennial meeting has just been 
held at New Haven, and the ship may be 
considered as having proved herself sea- 
worthy. There was a large attendance 
from the old Atlantic states, from the great 
interior, and from the Pacificcoast. There 
were many from the North and a few from 
the South—some of them “‘ non-Caucasian.” 
There was an opening sermon, weighty and 
timely in matter, unsectarian alike in its 
theme and in its spirit, and memorable in 
its impressiveness. There were earnest 
prayer-meetings. Several elaborate papers 
were read, which received high commenda- 
tion. ' On'one subject only there was pro- 
tracted debate and manifest divergence of 
opinion; but on that subject the debate, 
though free, was without asperity and with. 
out any interruption of kindly feeling. 

If the triennial council is to become a 





permanent institution of American Congre- 
gationalism and is to include in its constit- 
uency all Evangelica! churches of the Con- 
gregational polity, the proceedings of each 
successive council (especially while the in- 
stitution is in the formative stage of its his- 
tory) must be freely and fairly discussed. 
Mistakes, whether in preliminary arrange- 
ments or in the debates and proceedings, 
must be pointed out. Tendencies to the 
assumption of authority over the churcheS 
or over other institutions must be checked 
by exposure and (if need be) by protest; 
and, in order to the right development and 
the highest usefulness of the organization, 
friendly criticism must be not only per- 
mitted but encouraged. Some such criti- 
cism I have been thinking of; but in this 
communication I will offer only a sugges. 
tion or two on some points in which the 
arrangements of the provisional committee 
for the New Haven meeting seems to have 
been injudicious or defective. 

I venture then upon this task of friendly 
criticism by saying that the elaborate papers 
which had been prepared by appointment 
on topics assigned by the provisional com- 
mittee were too many. Nothing need be 
said about the appropriateness of the topics 
or the quality of the dissertations, for the 
subjects were timely enough and the papers 
were carefully prepared. But if, instead of 
six long dissertations, there had been only 
two; and if, after the reading of each, there 
had been (as is the fashion in scientific 
conventions) a full discussion, ex tempore, of 
the subject thus opened for discussion, the 
value of the meeting, not only to the mem- 
bers of the council and to the audience, 
but to the churches and to the entire public, 
would have been more than doubled. The 
idea of sending messengers from all parts 
of the United States to sit and hear written 
dissertations, which might as well (and per- 
haps with much greater advantage) be read 
at home in the family or in the closet, is an 
jdea which forgets the art of printing and 
the multitudinous newspapers, with the 
mails that carry them on wings of steam 
over the entire continent, A written dis- 
sertation in such a meeting should be only 
the opening of an oral discussion. In free 
debate on a live question minds excite and 
enlighten each other. I can easily conceive 
that in the council at New Haven an 
earnest discussion of the subject opened by 
Dr. Coe’s paper—on comity among home 
missionary organizations working in the 
same field—might have contributed largely 
to the Best success of home missions. I can 
conceive that, if there had been opportunity 
for a free expression of thought on the 
theme brought forward by Mr. Murray’s 
paper, all that was good in that paper 
would have tenfold more effect and what- 
ever was exceptionable would have been 
effectually pointed out. Assuming that 
another national council will meet in 1877, 
I hope the provisional committee will make 
ample: provision for the interchange of 
thought (even though interchange take the 
form of friendly conflict) on every subject 
presented in a dissertation. 

In another ‘respect the arrangements 
made by the provisional committee seem 
to have been defective. A national coun. 
cil of the Congregational churches, meet- 
ing for the purposes defined in the constitu- 
tion under which those churches are asso- 
ciated, ought to take a wide and compre. 
hensive survey of the condition, the work, 
and the progress of the churches in whose 


behalf it meets.. The three years between 
ove council and another are an appreciable 
fraction of this: nineteenth century. A 
“narrative of the state of religion within 
the bounds of” a synod or a general assem- 
bly may become, if repeated every year, & 
commonplace and stereotyped affair; but 
the events of three years, in such times as 
these and in such a country as ours, can 
hardly fail to have some manifest bearing 
on the progress of Christ’s kingdom or to 
give some noteworthy testimony concern” 
ing what these churches have done or have 
not done toward saving their country and 
saving the world. The Eastern churches—- 
those of New England and New York— 
have their own special responsibilities and 
perils. The churches in what was once 
called the Great West—the valley of the 
Mississippi and the regions watered by 
streams that flow into the lakes—can tell of 
conflicts and achievements which are pecu- 
liarly theirs. In like manner the churches 
in the mining regions of the Rocky Moun- 
tains and on the Pacific slope have vicissi- 
tudes of hope and discouragement not 
known in the experience of the East or of 
the interior. The Congregational churches 
of the broad continent send messen- 
gers to tbe triennial council not to 
hear essays, however elaborate, but 
“to express and foster their substantial 
unity in doctrine, polity, and work, and to 
consult upon the common interests of alj 
the churches, their duties in the work of 
evangelization, the united development of 
their resources, and their relation to all 
parts of the kingdom of Christ.” What 
could be more congruous with the ends for 
which the council exists than a report from 
the Pacific slope and the mountain terri- 
tories showing the state of religion and of 
irreligion. there, and another from the 
great interior showing how the conflict 
proceeds in that Armageddon of the world, 
and another from the east showing whether 
the fire;which the Pilgrims kindled is still 
burning on their altars ? 

Let me pray, then, that those who may 
be assembled three years hence as mes- 
sengers from the Congregational churches 
throughout the United States may meet 
bringing messages to each other of what 
the churches in those several regions are 
doing or attempting and of how tiey pros- 
per. The meeting, in that case, would 
differ from the late meeting at New Haven; 
and, useful as I trust the second triennial 
council will prove to have been, the third, I 
am sure, will be yet more profitable to the 
constituent churches and to the Catholic 
Church of Christ. 








BITS OF TRAVEL AT HOME. 


A COLORADO WEEK. 
Iv. 








BY H. H. 





ALL the next morning we sat under a pine 
tree on the northern shore of the lakes and 
looked out upon them. Marvelous, lovely 
twins. Ten thousand feet above the sea 
|. and thousands of miles away from it, they 
held all its charm and none of its sadness. 
The soft waves lapped on the shore with a 
sound as gentle as the sigh of pines, and the 
water was clear as crystal sixty feet 
down. They were seas, translated, glori- 
fied, come to their spiritual resurrection, 
and wedded to each other for all eternity. 
The lower lake is about three miles in 





length; the upper one only half as long. 





THE INDEPENDENT 





They are not more than a mile and a half 
wide. But when you sit on the shore and 
see the great mountains’ full hight and 
the dome of the sky reflected in them asin 
@ glass and reaching only half way across, 


they seem much wider. The mountains | 


are wooded half way up. The green line 
of firs and pines and aSpens reproduces om 
the mountain side exactly the line which 
the summits make @gainst the sky, This 
beautiful jagged summit line, therefore, is 
three times mapped in the beautiful pic- 
ture—mapped first in red against the blue 
sky, then in green on the mountain side, 
and then red and green outlines both are 
mapped again together on the dark amber 
of the lake. The picture seemed to be 
drawn byatrembling hand. At the slight- 
est breeze on the surface it quivered and 
was effaced, but returned in an instant 
again if the breeze died down. As we 
drove away in the early afternoon along 
the terraced hills on the northern shore the 
lakes were motionless and dark blue, as 
tempered steel, and the picture of the 
wooded mountains stretched across the 
shining surface in lines as fine and distinct 
as Damascus ever graved on her magic 
metal for blade or shield. 


We followed the lake outlet down toward 
the Arkansas meadows again, over more 
of the soft sage-gray hills, past deserted 
mining villages, where grass grew high 
round blackened bearthstones, and past 
villages where men are still mining for 
gold, down, down as fast as the creek 
into the fertile bottom-lands. The Arkan. 
sas here is narrow and doubles on itself 
perpetually, as if it sought to baffle some 
pursuer. Its meadow at this point is a de- 
licious bit of color. First the curving lines 
of willows and cotton-woods, dark green; 
then the rank meadow grass, bright yellow- 
green; then the foot-bill slopes of the ex- 
quisite. gray-green, paling to silver-gray at 
top and with the red soil gleaming through 
everywhere; then the dark wooded slopes 
of the mountains reaching up to ten or 
eleven thousand feet, and above those the 
bare peaks, gray or red or blue or purple 
according to the day and the hour. Again 
and again I wonder at the ineffable loveli- 
ness of the soft tints in this stern-visaged 
country. Again and again I long for an 
artist to come who can seize the secret of 
their tenderness, the bloom of their beauty. 
The meadow grew less and less—from fields 
to narrow strips, from strips to fringes it 
diminished—and the mountains came closer 
and closer. On every side of us were weird 
and fantastic rocks, shaped in all manner 
of semblances, so distorted, so uncouth, so 
significant of ages of violence that they 
were almost fearful. At sunset we looked 
out to the mouth of this canyon on a scene 
bewilderingly beautiful. No mirage in the 
desert ever played a more fantastic trick 
upon traveler’s eyes than did the sweet 
light and mist slanting over the distance 
beyond the mouth of the canyon. Against 
the southern sky rose one of the highest 
mountain ranges, its summit-line majestic- 
ally cut into square buttress shapes in the 
center and in slowly lowering peaks and 
undulations to right and left. It waa two- 
thirds in shadow—deep, dark blue; the 
apper third so bathed in light that the 
clouds floating above it seemed part of it 
and we disputed with each other hotly as 
to where the real crests of the mourtains 
were. At foot of this range, bathed in 
a golden light, and yet misty and pale blue 
in parts, there lay what seemed to bea 
great city of oriental architecture. Domes 
and minarets and towers and roofs—noth- 
ing could be plainer. The light streamed 
in among them; the beams lay in dusty 
gold aslant across them; shining spots here 
and there looked like the kindling reflec- 
tions of sunlight on glass surfaces. What 
ceuld it be? No city, certainly. It was 
into the wilderness we gazed ; but what did 
theshapesmean? They were far too solid 
to be mere atmospheric effects, optical illu- 
sions. As well as if we were touching their 
foundations, we knew that they were solid, 
real. Behind us the western sky was one 
sheet of gold. Floating crimson clouds 
hung low over the near mountains, and the 
east was clear blue. Slowly the city sank 
intoshadow. Even after it was wrapped in 
gray the domes and the minarets and the 
towersremained. It wasa city still, And 
wedrove down into the valley almost be- 





lieving that some strange chance had 
brought us to that hight at the exact 
moment when the sun’s rays had revealed 
some unknown ruins in a hollow of the 
great hills, 

There could hardly be « sharper'contrast 
than that from the gorgeous color and 
fairy-like spectacle on which we had been 
feasting at top of the’hill to the dank, dark 
hollow into which.a few moments brought 
us—to the low, flat-roofed cabins and the 
sad, worn face of the woman who stood in 
their doorway. 

The cabins were built close to the bank 
of the river. Hills to the north and to the 
south shut in all the dampness and shut out 
hoursful of sun. There was a heavy and 
ill-odored moisture in the air, such as I had 
not supposed could exist in Colorado. I 
shuddered at the thought that we must 
sleep in it. 

In reply to the question whether she 
could take care of us for the night, the sad- 
faced woman answered : 

“*T'll do the bestI can.” 

The expression of her face made my 
heart ache. She looked ill, hopeless; every 
feature showed refinement and her voice 
and her words were those of an educated 
woman. 

“T am sure you are from the East,” I said 
toher. The tears filled her eyes instantly. 

“Yes, I am from New York State,” she 
said and turned away. 

Before night we knew her whole story. 
It seemed to be a relief to her to tell it to 
us. She had been a school teacher in 
Western New York. Of delicate fiber 
physically and of an unusually fine and 
sensitive mental organization, she was as 
unfitted for life in the Colorado wildernesses 
as a woman could well be. Yet she had 
borne up under it bravely until the last 
three years, when ill health had been 
added to her other burdens. Within the 
last month two of her three children had 
died, and this last blow had broken her 
heart. One had died of scarlet fever and 
the other, she said, ‘‘of this dreadful new 
disease that the doctors don’t know much 
about—the cerebro spinal meningitis they 
call it, or some such name.” 

Poor babies! No wonder, living in that 
damp hollow, with the river miasms, if there 
were any, shut in and kept over from 
night to night in the low-roofed cabin! 

The remaining child, a little boy of six 
or eight, looked very pale and lifeless. 
He too had had the fever. It would have 
seemed cruel to say to that helpless mother: 
“The only chance for healthful life for him 
and for you isa new house on some sunny 
hillside”? Yet I yearned to say it. It 
will be long before I forget that sad little 
home on the Arkansas. 

The next morning—our sixth morning— 
we set out early on our homeward way. 
A few miles brought us to the magic city of 
the night before. The marvel was not so 
strange. Here were hills upon hills— 
sharp, rounded, crowded, piled with rocks, 
which even by day bore almost the shapes 
they had shown to us by night—pinnacles, 
buttresses, terraces, towers, with sharp- 
pointed firs growing among them. It was 
indeed a city—a silent, tenantless city— 
which reminded me of some of the stories 
I read in my childhood of Edom and 
Petreea. We were in the canyon still, but 
it was fast widening and bearing to the 
right. The way of the Arkansas River lay 
south, and we could follow it no longer. 
We must turn northward and climb the 
range again. We had lost many hundred 
feet of elevation in coming down this easier 
way by the river's road. Five hours of 
good climbing did it. Over divide after 
divide, as we had so many times climbed 
before; under the pines and among the 
flowers and out on the bare ridges at top; 
then down, miles down, into the grand, 
steadfast, reposeful plain of the Park. We 
were a half day’s journey now to the south 
of Fair Play and our road skirted the west- 
ern wallof the Park. We looked up intoall 
the lovely valleys, thrusting their arms into 
the forest slopes of the mountains. They 
were alike and not alike—all green and 
smooth and creek-fed, but no two of the 
same outline, no two of the same depth, 
any more than any two of the inlets 
on a fretted seashore. A night at Fair 
Play again, and then we retraced our road 
of the first two daye—eastward, instead of 





westward, across the Park; eastward over 
the mountains and through the passes, and 
at sunset of the eighth day down into our 
own beloved plains. The first glimpse of 
their immeasurable distance wag grander 
than all we had journeyed to see, 

Their mystic vanishing line, where earth 
and sky seem one, only because eyes.are too 
weak to longer follow their eternal curves» 
always strikes upon my sight as I think 
there would fall upon the ear the opening 
perfect chord of some celestial symphony— 
a celestial symphony which we must forever 
strain to hear, must forever know to be re- 
sounding just beyond our sense, luring our 


very souls out of this life into the next, 


from earth to Heaven. 

Only, as I said, from a Saturday toa 
Saturday. But what a week it had been— 
the Holy Week of our summer ! 





AUTUMN DAYS. 


BY DANIEL CONNOLLY. 





Bria@ut beams the morn with rays of gold, 
And from the purple mountain tops 
And field and glen and rustling copse 

The white mists vanish fold on fold; 

Anon through all the wakening wold 
A thousand wings like meteors flash, 
And slanting sunbeams grandly dash 

The leaves with myriad changing hues; 
Soft shadows flit from vale to hill, 
And hill to vale, and brook and rill, 

Till blither music past the dews 
That sparkle on sedges still. 


Unmoving is the slamb’rous air 
That drowses inthe lap of noon; 

The gorgeous wood-wealths droop, toosoon 

To fall and perish on the bare, 

Hard earth and leave no impress there; 
From branch to branch the squirrels leap ; 
The kine stand mirrored in the deep, 

Broad pool where late the lilies stood ; 
Beneath the chestnut’s mellow screen 
Nat-gathering groups are dimly seen; 

And pulseless, dreamy quietude 
Wraps Nature’s store, from gold to green, 


Dim sinks the crimson sun behind 
The hills once more the loitering herds 
Wend homeward, browzing, and the birds 
Dip swiftly through the haze; the wind 
Blows fresh and wanders off to find 
Its playmates in the woods and vales; 
No longer pipe the whistling quails, 
The robins rest; the white mists rise 
Again from brook and mead; the hum 
Of chirping things is stilled ; stars come 
From voids in the slow darkening skies ; 
And all the tongues of life are dumb. 


Dear Autumn days of mellow light, 
To me no sorrow.shades your hours; 
I sigh not for the vanished flowers, 
June’s balmy days, the summer night; 
Imourn not o’er the sunny flight 
Of months that lightly led to thee, 
Nor wish that brighter days should be 
Forever. On your welcome wings 
Come perfect peace and soft repose, 
The calm content that ebbs and flows 
Alike for people and for kings, 
And tempers every wind that blows. 





MISTAKES OF MINISTERS. 


BY THE REV. EDWARD N. POMEROY. 





1. A MIsTAKE of many a minister is too 
much assertion of himself—his attempting 
to force his peculiar views upon the people. 

A minister, like any other man, has a 
right to bis own views, however peculiar 
and even distasteful to others they may be, 
and on proper occasions he may make them 
known; but he may not insist upon his 
people’s adopting them. I have seen min- 
isters who considered it a personal wrong 
if their ideas were not at once fallen in with 
and carried out; who seemed to think it 
impossible for them to make a mistake 
who, in a word, without apparently being 
conscious of doing so, were trying to show 
themselves to be “lords over God’s her. 
itage.” All the Protestant and a part of 
the Roman Catholic world are crying out 
against the dogma of papal infallibility, 
but why should any minister advance sub- 
stantially the same claims for himself? Once 
the minister was in @ sense the conscience 
of the people; he possessed the knowledge 
and the wisdom of the community; he 
told the people just what to do, say, and 
think, and they implicitly followed his 
directions. But this is all changed now, 
The people are educated. They read and 
think, deliberate and decide for themselves. 
They are far better qualified to decide 
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many points than their minister, ang in 
almost any matter their united opini 
is of more value than his, - 

Deliver me froma people who haye no 
opinion of their own; who blindfold fo). 
low the lead of one man and dare not 
utter a sound until he has spoken. Such 
people are a poor set. The best of them— 
if there ever were any best—went off in 
disgust or died before they came t such 
& pass. A minister may sometimes be 
heard to say: ‘I have got my people now 
just where I want them. They do asI say, 
I can carry my point every time.” Such a 
speech gives me much the same feeling that 
it does to hear a woman say of her husband; 
“‘T have got him so he’ll do just as I want 
him to.” Such a woman has undermined 
her own happiness, Such a minister hag 
done great damage to his people. |, 
were scarcely possible to injure him; fog 
self-conceit is well nigh invulnerable. On 
the other hand, a minister should not be 
afraid to give an opinion, nor to endeavor 
in a fair way to carry a point. He should 
state a matter in plain language; should 
offer them his own opinion for what it is 
worth; should give them such instruction 
as they need, but should ultimately leave it 
with them. The decision of numbers ig 
almost always better than the decision of 
one. The Church of Christ is a republic; 
it is not an oligarchy ; it certainly is not a 
monarchy. 

2. And the mistake of some ministers ig 
their closing their labors in a place ina 
manner not in accordance with their previ- 
ous preaching and by no means in accord 
ance with the precepts of the Gospel, 
There could not be anything mere ab. 
surd, to begin with, than for a minister 
to go away from a people inapet. Such 
exhibitions of childishness should by al 
means be confined to the nursery. But then 
the wrong of it. It is practically retracting 
what has been preached and paid for during 
the entire pastorate. It is nullifying one’s 
teachings and stultifying one’s self. It is 
like deliberately upsetting the inkstand over 
a fair, well-written page. Many a minis- 
ter’s farewell sermon is expected to be and 
igastatement of his grievances, a defense 
of his course, and the censure of those who 
have differed with him in opinion and 
action; and people rush to hear it for the 
fun of the thing, so that the sanctuary is 
degraded to the level of a play-house. In 
certain sections of the country many of the 
churches are in a shattered and moribund 
condition largely on account of “ ministers’ 
quarrels,” asthey are termed. It is not 
claimed here that the ministers are entirely 
at fault, nor even that they are most at 
fault; but that, if they would act discreetly 
and in any measure practice what they 
preach, this state of things would not exist 
Reform here must commence with the 
clergy. When a minister is not well used 
he should remonstrate in plain words, with- 
out heat, at the business meeting—for it is 
a matter of business—and if the wrong is 
not righted he should resign promptly; but 
he may not use the pulpit as a place for the 
discussion of his private matters. He may 
even be justified in taking his case to the 
courts; but there is one place where he may 
not take it, and that place is God’s house. 
‘We preach not ourselves.” As a general 
thing, however, the fault is not wholly on 
the side of the people. There are two sides 
to every quarrel, whether of family, church 
or state. 

Still another mistake of some ministers is 
their mismanagement of their pecuniary 


affairs. : 
The idea used to obtain that it was 


wrong fora minister to receive more com- 
pensation than enough to make both ends 
meet, and that only with the tightest kind 
of pinching. Certain excellent ministers 
have declined to receive an increase of sal- 
ary—and that, too, when they were barely 
keeping body and soul together—on the 
ground that it was wrong io have more 
than a living while doing the Lord’s work. 

Such instances, however, it is to be 
hoped, are among the things that were 
Nowadays the ministerial conscience in 
such matters seems to be of about the aver 
age toughness. It isa common thing, hows 
ever, for ministers to run behindhand in 
money matters. Their knowledge of pray 
tical arithmetic is evidently deficient 
They have an idea that with a thousand 
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dollarsa@ year they may spend a hundred 
dollars a month; and when the year is fin- 
jshed they are equally amazed and dis- 
tressed to find themselves two hundred 
dollars short. They evident)y believe in 
the mendacity of figures. Many a minister 
who isa faithful pastor or an able sermon- 
jzer—one man 18 rarely both—ought to be 
under a guardian. We have collections 
taken for ‘‘disabled and superannuated 
ministers.” This is commendable philan- 
thropy, for there are some in this way 
saved from the almshouse; but why are not 
contributions needed for disabled and'su- 
perannuated shoemakers, tailors, and black- 
smiths? The simple reason, in nine cases 
out of ten, is that the latter exercise more 
common sense in such matters and look 
out for themselves better. They prepare 
forarainy day. Like them, the minister 
should stipulate for a fair equivalent for his 
services when he accepts the call, and 
should regularly lay by something. If he 
finds his salary inadequate, he should be no 
more ashamed to tell his people so than that 
they are poor, miserable sinners. Perhapg 
one of their crying sins has always been 
that they haven’t paid their minister as they 
ought. 

Many a church that is too mean to live 
expects a revival to “ break out.” They are 
dead enough to be revived; but God doesn’t 
often send his Spirit to such churches. 
The gospel of dollars and cents sbould 
be preached to them with exceeding plain- 
ness. 

As a general thing, however, ministers 
fare as well as the average of their people 











.and better. Many among the people deny 


themselves things that they want their min- 
isters to have and are willing to help them 
toobtain. My experience and observation 
sbow that peoples do as well by their min- 
isters as ministers by their peoples. In 
many cases they do very much better. 


4, Another mistake of many ministers is 
their failure to take proper care of them- 
selves physically. Once the minister who 
used himself up and “ passed away” first 
had the highest claims to canonization or 
to the '* martyr’s crown,” at the very least; 
and eyen now many a minister allows him- 
self to decline in health steadily until he 
can do no more work and becomes pre. 
maturely disabled and at an early age 
superannuated. It is astonishing how 
many decrepit young ministers there are, 
They are become like any other machine 
that is run at full speed as long as possible 
without oiling. Every man, minister or 
layman, should stop short of exbaustion. 
He should not work on until he can do no 
more. No matter what people think or 
say; no matter if they call him a spend- 
thrift of time; no matter if they think he 
disgraces his calling, which is to labor in 
the Lord’s vineyard. Ministers, as a class, 
are,it is true, longer lived than any other 
class; but they ought to be very much 
longer lived. It is true»that it is hard to 
test when there is so much work to be 
done; but they who will not rest a while 
when they need to will soon be compelled 
to rest altogether in the grave. This is an 
ageof hurry. We fairly rush through life- 
Even ministers do not live as long as they 
used to. Now this is not in accordance 
with the teaching of God, either in his 
Word or his works. On the seventh day 
God rested from his labors. In the old 
Jewish economy there was what was called 
&sabbatical year—that is, a seventh year’s 
Test of the land from all tillage and cultivae 
tion. God is now apparently resting from 
his work of creation, and this period, 4 
Which is many thousands, perhaps mil- 
lions of years, is supposed to be his day of 
Test, 

When God will accomplish any special 
Work among men, as the evangelization of a 
bation or the overthrow of a gigantic evil, 
like slavery, he takes ample time. As a 
tule, those ministers have done the most 
good who have taken the best care of their 
health and who, while improving their op- 
Portunities, have husbanded their resources 
and taken time. Haste is evidence of 
Mental and spiritual weakness. Some- 
times a minister’s health is naturally deli- 
Cate. Sometimes inroads have been made 
{pon it before his entering the ministry, 
Sometimes his field of labor is one of pecu- 
lar difficulty, In such cases more than 
Wdinary care is needed. The great excuse 
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for not attending to this duty is that souls 
are perishing. But souls were perishing 
from the time of Adam until the time of 
Christ, and yet the Saviour did not come in 
thousands of years. He waited until the 
fullness of time then, and he waits until the 
fullness of time now. Whoever attempts 
anything else affects a greater than divine 
wisdom. 





THE WILL AND THE WELL. 


BY B. P. SHILLABER. 








In the primitive ancestral days, 
When all were happy “ under the King,” 
A quaint old town, with quaint old ways, 
Huddled beneath the royal wing. 
And here dwelt quiet Goodman Hayes, 
Who owned a beautiful spring, 
Whose water clear 
Through all the year 
Flowed out, a grateful thing. 


When the summer sun poured fiercely down, 
And air and earth were parched and dry, 
The people of the dull old town 
Would to its cooling precinct hie, 
And the birds, with nests in the green trees» 
crown, 
Sang on the branches nigh; 
And the horses quaffed, 
And the verdure laughed 
In joy, as the stream flowed by. 


Sweet flowers nodded around its brink, 
The trees wore a brighter and fairer hue, 
And the cattle which came that way to drink 
Stopped long, delighted, ere they withdrew, 
Seeming to ponder and to think 
Of the bounty so full and true, 
As the waters sweet 
Flowed round their feet, 
Forever bright and new. 


To fill their pitchers the maidens came, 
And smiled as they saw in the wave below 
Their forms reflected and cheeks aflame 
With the ruddy beams of health’s bright 
glow; 
And the urchin left his boisterous game 
To drink of its generous flow; 
And the real face 
Met the shadowy face 
O’er sands as white as snow. 


As free to all as the air or light, 
The spring gushed up from many a pore, 
Bearing along, with a sparkle bright, 
A blessing to each neighboring door ; 
And Goodman Hayes rejoiced at the sight 
Away to bis heart’s deep core; 
Beatitude 
At others’ good 
Left room for nothing more. 


Then Goodman Hayes conceived a thought 
That, inasmuch as die he must, 
He would make a will, with kindness fraught, 
Which should save his spring as a sacred 
trust, 
That generations might be brought, 
When he had turned to dust, 
To prize the gift 
Of his generous thrift, 
As gratefully they must. 


The will was made, and the summons came, 
And Goodman Hayes was borne to his rest. 
The beautiful spring poured forth the same, 
On its mission of love, as erewhile, blest ; 
And more than the guerdon of common fame 
For him was manifest 
Whose smile still seemed 
In the rill that gleamed 
For all through his bequest. 


But time moved on his lengthened race, 
And generations came and went ; 
Unknown was the Goodman’s act of grace, 
Though the bounteous well its comfort lent. 
The rude town grew to a crowded place 
Of feverish discontent, 
Yet, bright and sure, 
Its waters pure, 
Rushed on their course apace, 


To-day no barrier intervenes 
To check the thirsting its brink would gain ; 
Though changed its old surrounding scenes 
And heard no more is the bird’s refrain ; 
Though the tree no more its covert screens, 
In the green, romantic lane, 
But, binding still 
Is the Goodman’s will, 
Forever to remain. 


Better by far than transmitted pride, 
Or the garish glory of titles grand, 
The unselfish act, thus identified 
With human good, unchanged to stand; 
‘And, though the marble may be denied 
That lesser deeds command, 
The donor lives 
In the boon he gives, 
Which blesses every hand, 





“THE NATION” AND LITERA. 
TURE. 


BY WILLIAM C. WILKINSON. 


Tue Nation isa newspaper of which in 
many respects we have aright to be proud 
Intelligent men, having the interests of 
American politics and American literature 
at heart, all wish it every prosperity. In the 
nature of the case, the audience to which it 
appeals for intellectual and moral apprecia- 
tion and for material support is small and 
choice. It ought, therefore, to avoid giv- 
ing needless occasion of just dissatisfaction 
to every portion of its natural constituency. 
The conduct of it has evinced a good meas. 
ure of real independence on the part of its 
editors. This isasit oughtto be. No dis- 
creet well-wisher to the cause either of letters 
or of sound politics would have it otherwise. 
In the department of politics there has con- 
stantly been so much fine astuteness and 
trenchant wit united to ripe reflection and 
wide acquirement applied to its service that 
a certain superciliousness of tone on its 
part—which to some has seemed to be cyn. 
icism—has, on the whole, been easily forgiv- 
en by most to the genuine moral carnest- 
ness that evidently masked under this un- 
gracious disguise. 

But in the literary department there has 
always been manifest a violent disparity of 
strength and skill and culture when you 
contrasted it with the political. It must 
be set down as greatly to the praise of the 
political and social department of the paper 
that the literary department, notwithstand- 
ing this obvious disparity, has still enjoyed, 
by a natural though not illogical transfer, so 
considerable a credit and influence. I wish 
to give articulate expression—and I am will- 
ing to do it under the responsibility of my 
Own name and signature—to the sense of dis- 
satisfaction with Zhe Nation on literary 
grounds which I know so widely prevails 
among literary men. 


What literary men complain of in The 
Nation is not that its literary department is 
conducted with independence. That it is 
so conducted seems to me to be the fact. 
At least, I judge that there is no conscious 
or willing subserviency on the part of the 
conductor of it to any provincial or private 
interest or to the interest of any clique. 
The complaint is that the independence of 
the conductor is ill-regulated—that it de- 
generates into whim and freak of the most 
perversely incalculable kind. For example, 
it is quite the customary manner of the re- 
viewer to take up some purely incidental 
point in a book or an article and devote the 
substance of its criticism to that, as if it 
were the principal thing. How much this 
is mere willfulness and how much honest 
incapacity to see things in their just relative 
and consequent proportion it is not worth 
while to inquire. The result is the same to 
the literary value of The Nation, in what- 
ever proportion the two causes may com- 
bine to produce it. 

But this is not yet the gravamen of our 
complaint against the literary department 
of The Nation. A more serious, though still 
not the most serious matter is the apparent 
style-blindness of the writer’s critical eye. 
That this inability to judge of style should 
be accompanied by the inability to write in 
anything like a decorous style is a matter 
of course—as much so as it would be fora 
man affected with color-blindness to be dis- 
qualified for becoming a good colorist in 
Painting. 

Now I submit it is a point of grave 
consequence to the fortunes of American 
letters that an organ of critical apprecia- 
tion, such as The Nation at present is, 
should be exercising an influence so com- 
manding. Not that I should like to see its 
influence abridged. By no means; but J 
would greatly like to see it bettered. So 
eager has been my perhaps somewhat 
Quixotic interest in this matter that, at in- 
tervals, I have been sorely tempted to be at 
the very tedious pains of taking down 
memoranda of illustrations from the liter- 
ary columns of Zhe Nation, as I read them 
from week to week, in order to make up 
@ sufficiently copious anthology of them 
for the full conviction of any who might 
question the justice of the present indict- 
ment. 

For the purpose, however, of this bries 
paper I may employ a half column, better 
written than usual, which occurred in a 
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recent number of the journal. 1am com- 


pelled shamefacedly to admit that it hap- 
pens to be a notice of something that I had 
written myself. But I overcome my mod 
esty for the sake of furnishing to those 
who may read these paragraphs all the 
data that anybody can have for supposing 
me actuated by private motives in writing 
them. 

The critic of The Nation begins by saying 
that “avery elaborate review of ‘George 
Eliot as a novelist and as a woman’ is at 
tempted by Mr. So-and-so.” Now the fact 
is, so far are the words quoted by the 
critic from being the title of the paper criti- 
cised, that the paper criticised explicitly, 
in the strongest possible language, avoids 
considering George Eliot in any way what- 
ever in her character as a woman. But 
what shall we say of the felicity of the 
critic in speaking of a “ review” of George 
Eliot ‘fas a woman.” We ‘‘reyiew” lit- 
erary productions, and (by mentioning) we 
‘‘review” authors themselves as authors, 
But The Nation’s critic is thus far, I should 
say, our highest autbcrity for “ reviewing” 
an author as a person. The critic pro- 
ceeds: ‘* Who [that is, Mr. So-and-so] con- 
ceals in a cloud of ambitious verbiage some 
generally correct though not new conclu- 
sions,” etc. Of course, I say nothing in 
reply to this characterization of my style. 
Isimply reproduce it here to be perfectly 
just to the critic. My main design is not at 
all to justify myself. Iam merely arguing 
my general indictment against the literary 
department of The Nation. It chances that 
this particular piece of criticism offers a 
convenient illustration. 

The critic finds the essayist’s literary 
remarks, some of them, “not a little curi- 
ous.” “One,” he says, ‘is worth quoting.” 
He quotes: ‘‘ But when, ceasing to be dra- 
matic [and she can be ‘every whit as 
dramatic as Shakespeare’], she uses the 
privilege of the novelist to be expressly 
psychological, her analysis of character 
and motive becomes so subtie and search- 
ing that even dramatic exhibition seems 
almost vulgar in comparison. Hamlet’s 
soliloquy is greatly admired for the depth 
and subtlety of psychological implication 
which it contains. But there is many and 
many & passage of clairvoyant vision and 
revelation in the sphere of human charac 
ter and motive to be found in George Eliot’s 
works that makes Hamlet’s soliloquy super- 
ficial and tame.” 

‘¢ All this,” the critic remarks, “ involves 
a singular misconception. . . Nobody 
but himself has ever told Mr. Wilkinson 
that the distinguishing mark of Hamlet’s 
speech is expressed or implied subtlety of 
psychological analysis. That famous solii, 
oquy holds the place in literature which hag 
been awarded it for the reason that it is the 
full and masterly utterance not at all of a 
very subtle, but of a very elemental affair— 
[the ‘utterance’ of an ‘affair isa neat com- 
bination quite in keeping with the habitual, 
decorum of the critic’s literary manner]—the 
problem, namely, [the experienced reader 
of The Nation will look now for a highly 
succinct and perspicuous statement, and 
he will get it] in which we may be sure 
man began to be entangled as long ago as 
when he had made his departure from 
Eden [man ‘had made his departure from 
Eden” at the time of the founding of 
Rome, as also at any number of epochs 
since that you please to name; so that the 
date specified by the critic is conveniently 
subject to your option}, and which de. 
mands for its settlement [we do not usually 
‘settle’ things in which weget * entangled’] 
a statement from him as tothe value, after 
all, of this transitory life. It is a simple 
and uncomplex question, at least, in its 
terms; but to think about the answer is to 
save one’s self from the ineptitude of styling 
its best expression as [sic] ‘ tame and super- 
ficial.’ ” 

As to whether the question is “‘ simple 
and uncomplex,” even ‘‘in its terms,” de- 
pends, this critic compels one to think, 
very much upon who it is that states it, 
Shakespeare states it simply and uncom- 
plexly—‘“ To be or not to be, that is the 
question”; but the preceding statement of 
it by The Nation’s critic will, I judge, 
strike most readers as just atrifle com. 
plex and simple ‘‘ in its terms.” To call a 
thing ‘“‘simple and uncomplex”—that is, 
to. begin by affirming simplicity and advance 
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by denying complexity—is a crab-like style 
of getting ahead which certainly is not 
very “ ambitious” (however inclined some 
may be to take a slight.impression of 
‘* verbiage” from it), but which is quite in 
the writer’s customary manner. But, then, 
“uncomplex” is in every way such 8 
happy verbal coinage! 

So much for the form in which the critic 
of The Nation expresses his thought. Now 
for the thought itself. He says: ‘‘ Nobody 
but himself has ever told Mr. Wilkinson 
that the distinguishing mark of Hamlet’s 
speech is expressed or implied subtlety of 
psychological analysis.” Now, to take the 
critic’s sense exactly as his language ex- 
presses it, the essay criticised did not in- 
‘timate that even *‘ himself” ever ‘‘ told Mr. 
Wilkinson” just that thing about Hamlet’s 
soliloquy. What the essay did assert was 
that the soliloquy is greatly admired for its 
profound and subtle implied p3ychology. 
The essayist did not commit himself further 
than to this simple statement of fact. But 
the critic, of course, designed to be under- 
stood that it was a ‘‘half-taught dissecta- 
tor’s” mistake to suppose anybody ever 
regarded the soliloquy as a deep study in 
human psychology. 

Tt is not at all singular that the literary 
department of The Nation should stultify 
‘itself in this way. But it # singular that 
the responsible editor of that journal 
should continue to permit it; and it isa 
matter, too, of grave regret to all enlight- 
ened well-wishers to the cause of good lit- 
erature among us. Whatis the fact about 
the famous soliloquy’s being regarded as 
described by the essayist? Coleridge says: 
“*T believe the character of Hamlet may be 
traced to Shakespeare’s deep and accurate 
ciencein mental philosophy.” —-“W orks,” Har- 
per’s edition, vol. iv, p.145. ‘ This speech 
fthe soliloquy in question] is of absolutely 
universal interest; and yet to which of all 
Shakespeare’s characters could it have been 
appropriately given but to Hamlet? For 
Jaques it would have been too deep, and for 
Iago too habitual a communion with the 
heart.” —Ibid, p. 159. 

Mr. Richard Grant White, a gentleman 
who has given some attention to Shakes- 
peare, says in the “Introduction” to “Ham- 
let,” in hisedition of “Shakespeare's Works” 
(vol xi, p. 15): ‘‘Plainly the only object 
was to give Hamlet the opportunity for 
that great introspective soliloquy in which, 
with a psychological insight profounder than 
that which is exhibited in any other pas- 
sage of the tragedy, the poet makes the 
Prince confess in whisper to himself the 
subtle modes and hidden causes of his vacil- 
lation.” 

The German commentator, Gervinus, too, 
has some deep-sea soundings in ‘‘ Hamlet” 
which seem to imply that he found or 
fancied a little psychology therein, which 
was admirable for profoundness and for 
subtlety. In short, the universal cultivated 
opinion of the world has long been, I be- 
lieve, that one, at least, of the fine qualities 
of “Hamlet” was depth and subtlety o¢ 
psychological implication, finding at once a 
climax and a key in the soliloquy. It be- 
trays a ndivelé that could hardly anywhere 
else be so graceful asin The Nation's liter- 
ary department to find a commonplace like 
this a matter of pleasing ‘‘singularity.” 
Such entire mental simplicity as is thus be- 
trayed must live in an everyday literary 
world constantly full of delightful sur- 
prises. 

As for the affirmative judgment hazarded 
by the critic that “to be or not to be” is a 
question so free from complexity, it is a 
piece of pure caprice, hardly in itself worth 
aserious word. If the critic is right, what 
becomes of Tennyson’s ‘‘Two Voices,” 
the whole of which is a prolonged balanc- 
ing of the question? In truth, there are 
few questions possible for any man to pro- 
pose to himself complicated with a greater 
number of elements and conditions. If we 
give any force whatever to the critic’s 
clause, “ at least in ite terms,” then there is 
no force of any certain amount left in the 
rest of the sentence. 

Such is the caput mortuum which a fair 
analysis yields from a representative liter- 
ary criticism in what ought to be our best 
‘literary organ among the weekly press. 
And the author of the criticism has, in con- 
clusion, the modesty to hint, in'a'customary 
slant indirection, that George Eliot’s mel- 








ancholy originates in the ‘‘less energetic, 
courageous, and wide-experienced character 
of the feminine mind.” 

By way of just and grateful concession, 
it should finally be added that the literary 
columns of The Nation occasionally give us 
contributed criticisms, from competent 
hands, that do mtich to redeem the fair lit- 
erary fame of the paper. Lovers and 
friends of good literature greet these with 
sincere pleasure and heartily ‘wish they 
were more numerous. 
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THE WONDERFUL EMBASSY. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM M. BAKER. 





WHEN it is said of Christ that he spake 
unto the people in parables, and without a 
parable spake he not unto them, a world of 
meaning is intended beyond what is gen- 
erally supposed; literally a world of mean- 
ing. The fact is, all things were created 
by Christ and for Christ in this sense, in 
addition to every other, that he might use 
them himself, or by the hands of others, as 
symbols of things far more important. The 
lily, the sparrow, the sheep, wine, water, 
bread, and the like on the lips of Jesus are 
but instances of the actual use of two or 
three objects out of a universe in which 
every object isso constructed as to be an 
emblem of something vastly more than it- 
self. By means of an amazing variety of 
little’ leaden types the revealed will of 
God is printed upon the page of the Bible 
and upon the human heart, and all the 
minutest parts of the Hebrew ritual are 
fitly named ‘‘ types” when all things, in 
fact, are but emblems, symbols, types, 
visible things of things invisible, matter of 
spirit, the temporary of the eternal. Take 
the relation of father and child, viz—we 
come thereby not only to learn how we are 
to look up to our Father in Heaven, but 
can also understand to a most comfortable 
degree the way in which he feels toward 
us as his children. And it is that we may 
penetrate into depths of signification other- 
wise undreamed of that the apostle is in- 
spired to use the relationship of an ambas- 
sador when, speaking of every minister 
and of every Christian man and woman 
who endeavors to lead men to Christ, he 
says: ‘‘ We are ambassadors for Christ, as 
though God did beseech you by us; we 
pray you in Christ’s stead, be ye reconciled 
to God.” It does not matter how closely 
you press the illustration, see how perfectly 
it sets forth the simple facts of the case, 
An ambassador signifies: 

First, a war between the parties con- 
cerned. According to the axioms of all the 
philosophers of old, war is the natural con- 
dition of the world. Certainly we are en- 
gaged in an unceasing combat with Nature. 
We invade its otherwise quiet domain, fell 
its forests, blast a way for ourselves through 
jts mountains, compel its mines to yield up 
their treasures, its soils their harvests, its 
skies their lightnings, its meanest mineral 
or weed whatever element it contains to 
poison or to heal, its living creatures what- 
so ever they possess of value for food or 
work. And Nature is far from being 
passive under our tyranny. The artil- 
lery of storms is but as the cannonading 
of a war which is waged against us by Na- 
ture always and by the edge and fury of 
everything turned and sharpened against 
us. Why speak of heat, cold, drought 
flood, pestilence, when Nature has not only 
endowed every insect with its sting against 
us, but has armed almost every plant with 
its dagger of thorns? Surely, the strife of 
man, too, with man is but part of the same 
universal war. When nations meet in the 
shock of battle, it is but the culmination of 
the unsleeping strife otherwise venting 
itself in satire, slander, criticism, sarcasm, 
and sneer, and how many bear in their 
heart an uuspoken hatred against others 
like « sword in its sheath, steel and sharp 
and simply awaiting opportunity for. use? 
And what is suicide but the last expression 
of the wrath of man in this terrible war— 
against himself, too;. the result of years 
of self-worry and self-reproach and long 
nights of remorse? Certainly the most ter- 
rible weapon wherewith a man is smitten 
has its haft in the man’s own hand, for 
God himself has no weapon so like the 
creese of the Malay in its poisoned edge as 
‘conscience; and it is wielded not by God, 





but by man himself and against himself. 
You never strike any other a blow compara. 
ble to that you strike yourself. War, sure- 
ly, and civil war, too, in the deepest and 
deadliest meaning of the words. 

Surely,- our world is one wide Waterloo, 
Not an animal even, or a tree, but is shat- 
tered by the flying shot of thestrife. Every 
newspaper is but the bulletin of battle. 
And who.of us is not-at ‘‘thefront’? Ido 
not speak of the many. deformed persons 
you meet along the streets. Not one who 
reads these lines but exhibits, or hides, some 
scar from this fight—a struggle in which 
every soul of us, too, shall be slain in the 
end, as were all the generations before us; 
to the end of the world all generations 
mowed down to the last man in this tre- 
mendous war. Our world is the Paris of a 
siege, over the walls of which is no 
possible escape—a siege to end only when 
the city sinks at last in ashes, stormed, as 
Scripture assures us, by God with fire, as its 
closing catastrophe. For (and oceans of 
rose-water are useless to quench or conceal 
the fact) the war is between God and man 
God is “angry with the wicked.” ‘‘The 
carnal mind is enmity with God,” and no 
degree of assertion to the contrary can 
change the actual fact. Yes, we are am- 
bassadors between God and men, because 
there is war. 

And, in the second place, we are ambassa- 
dors in the strongest sense of the word, 
because we are charged with an_ ulti- 
matum. A lesser embassy negotiates an 
armistice or a truce; but here is noth- 
ing of the kind. We bear to men the ul. 
timatum of the Almighty, this one and 
last condition of peace. This explains why 
those ministers who are true ambassadors 
of God do not make mere morality the 
staple of their sermons; not that they do 
not attach to all forms of virtue their high- 
est value, but for two self-evident reasons: 
1st. It isnot by your being moral that your 
peace is concluded with Heaven. However 
it may be with the rest of the race, you and 
I are heartily agreed in saying: ‘‘Alas! for 
me if my reconciliation with God is to turn 
upon my personal excellence. And, 2d, 
all genuine excellence of every kind and 
degree, instead of causing, flows from 
peace made with God. Because all of any 
actual pressure upon you of obligation to 
obey God results from your actual fear of 
God. Now there is no effective fear of God 
until you awake to the war between God 
and yourself by awaking to some sense of 
the sin of your soul which originates and» 
certainly, so far as you are concerned, 
continues that strife. Far more than that, 
the obligation which has chiefest power in 
bringing you into all practical obedience to 
God, as shown in the exercise of all moral- 
ity, lies in the constraining love of God; 
and, in the very nature of the case, this 
love has no pulsation apart from, but is the 
direct result of the reconciliation effected 
between yourself and Heaven in and by the 
Gospel. It is not your morality which 
produces peace with God; it is the peace 
with God which produces the morality. 


Now ministers of the Gospel and all 
Christians toiling from God along the 
same line are evidently charged with the 
ultimatum of Heaven to men—in this, thay 
they certainly are the last messengers of 
peace which will ever pass between the 
lines of this battle. First, the Father him- 
self drew near to men in the earliest ages; 
and then, withholding himself, he sends 
his Son; and this very Son withholds, in a 
sense, himself, and sends his Holy Spirit; 
and to-day that Spirit acts only through 4 
the agency of men. Mere messengers, we 
have not a syllable of our own to say; 
our instructions are all written out for 
us in the Word of God: and it 
is with us as it is with an ambassador 
from some European government to Amer- 
ica, whose instructions are emphasized as 
he needs it by means of the cable beneath 
the Atlantic. The Cbristian in approaching 
men is influenced to speak and to be silent 
by the hidden communion of his soul with 
Him who sends him. For the minister 
does not succeed, as does the orator or the 
lecturer upon the platform, in virtue of his 
personal oratory. His approach is to ene- 
mies in serried. hostility, and he will have 
no least bearing, even, except so far as he 
is enabled to speak and men are induced to 
hearken by the influence upon him and 
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them of the Spirit of God. Yes, Heaven's 
last messenger to sinners is some Other gin. 
ner, converted mainly to be such a meg 
senger. No glorified saint, no eloquent 
archangel whatever; the mere man or 
woman is the last messenger from the 
Court of Heaven to men. “God by us” 

“In Christ’s stead.” “He hath committed 
unto us the Word, the ministry of recon 

ciliation.” 

And we bear God’s last condition of 
peace to men— in this, that we preach 
Christ, and Christ is himself God’s last con. 
dition of reconciliation. ‘‘God was jn 
Christ reconciling the world unto himself” 
Jesus is not here to instruct us in moral. 
ity or to set himself before us as Heaven 
model of morality, save in subording 
tion to his work, by which he accom. 
plishes our peace with his Father. No 
does he negotiate that peace like some 
high commissioner between enemies, in vir. 
tue of explaining, persuading, arguing, com. 
promising matters. He stands upon the 
very battlefield, slippery with blood, be 
tween the lines of this unceasing war. In 
himself is all of sin and all of boliness—a}) 
of man and allof God. He stands between 
the contending parties of this disastrous 
quarrel, because he is himself both partiés 
in his own person. He stands in the center 
of the fight, abandoned of men and forsaken 
of God—put to death not more by human 
government than by divine government. In 
the same instant slain of man and slain of 
God, he dies because the sword of God and 
the sword of man cross their blades in his 
loving bosom, bared to death for this, 
‘* When we were enemies we were recon- 
ciled to God by the death of his Son.” 
‘*Last of all God sent his Son” thus to die, 
‘* He is” himself ‘‘ our peace.” The Fat 
has no other Son to send. Were that Son 
to come again, he could do nothing mor 
than he has already done—die for us. No 
peace possible with God except by Christ, 
because more than giving his Son to diefor 
us even God cannot do. Asit is the only 
possible peace, so is it an eternal, because 
infinitely sufficient reconciliation. ‘ We 
have peace with God through our Lord 
Jesus Christ, by whom we have now re 
ceived the atonement.” 

The third and last fact in reference to 
this wonderful embassy is that it is froma 
king toa king. A monarch never sends an 
ambassador to a mob, but to some organ- 
ized sort of government. A king simply 
scourges or slays a slave. His ambassadors 
have no dealing except with some one who 
is also a king. When Jesus speaks of our 
contention with Heaven he says every man 
of us is like a monarch going to war witb 
another monarch, and he begs you tosit 
down, like a monarch, and consider wheth- 
er with ten thousand we can resist him who 
is marching swiftly upon us with twenty 
thousand, so that, seeing the absurdity of 
the thing, we may in due time obtain “con- 
ditions of peace.” 

Yes, here is a war of king with king. 
Our very enmity with God is proof thereof. 
Can you imagine the birds of the air, the 
fish of the sea at conflict with God? No; 
no more than you can imagine the oaks of 
the forest striking at him with their knotted 
branches. The terrible consequences of 
this quarrel, which has drenched the planet 
with tears and blood, prove it. The un- 
slackening continuance of the strife for 
ages, the easily imagined continuance of 
the campaign through eternity to come 
shows that bere is a war as between two 
kings, the one as well as the other 
possessed of the imperial prerogative of 
unending existence. And, surely, the 
amazing efforts of God in and by the Gospel 
to end the strife prove the same, only less 
than our persistent refusal of such efforts 
on his part. Tbat the race for ages have 
so held out shows that they are a dynasty 
and line of kings,and your holding out the 
citadel of your heart against the gospel of 
reconciliation leaves no doubt but that you 
yourself are of the same royal blood, made 
in the image of God, although fallen. Yes, 
every man is a king, every woman a queen, 
Not a child but is a crown prince—free, Te 
sponsible, in a terrible sense sole lord of the 
domain of his own destiny. And despotic 
jord; for, like the decree of the Medes and 
Persians, your final decisions in reference 
to peace for yourself with God through 
Jesus Christ is irreversible, will bind you 
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(dare I say it?), will bind God himself and 
forever and ever. 

How willyou decide herein? The great 
God is a king, in virtue of his august nature, 
yet. ‘Ag though God did beseech you.’ 
‘And Christ is a king, were it only by reason 
of his crown of thorns. And Christ does 
more even than die for you; he actually 
kneels to you herein. One prays only to a 
king, who is also God; and what says the 
apostle ? “We pray youin Christ’s stead 
be ye reconciled to God.” As the unwor- 
thiest of all God’s ambassadors, I bow at 
your feet with reverence of your awful na. 
ture and condition as man, second only to 
that which I feel for your Maker, saying to 
you, O King, live forever. But you will 
survive your desperate conflict with God, 
only as, utterly helpless in and of yourself, 
you seek and receive that Holy Spirit by 
whom you will be enabled to lay the hand 
of a living faith upon that Saviour who 
alone reconciles us to God. “No man 
cometh unto the Father but by me,” and 
tono man cometh the Father but by 
Christ—the one way because the sufficient 
way between man and God. 





YELLOW LILIES. 





BY HELEN ANGELL GOODWIN, 





THERE lived a holy hermit in hoary Bethnal 
Wood, 

His home a leaf-strewn cavern and bitter 
herbs his food; 

For prayer and thought and fasting he chose 
the solitude. 


One day a stranger entered. His head and 
feet were bare; 

His robes were soiled and tattered, uncombed 
his beard and hair; 

He asked a drink of water and the way to 
Bethnal Fair. 


The hermit brought the water in a yellow 
wooden cup, 

Which bore a carven image of the Lord 
Christ lifted up, 

And he said: ‘‘At the Fair at Bethnal I 
charge thee do not stop. 


“There all the vilest gather for pleasure, ease, 
or gain ; 
And with revelry unhallowed the starry 
nights profane, 
While not a soul remembers the Lord Christ 
in his pain.”’ 


“Nay, brother, we are soldiers, and this the 
battle-ground ; 
Before the Devil’s stronghold should Christ's 
best men be found; 
Where wickedness aboundeth his grace shall 
more abound.” 


Soon as the stranger vanished the hermit 
knelt to pray, 

But a pressing call of duty rang in his ears 
all day. 

To Bethnal Fair at sunset he rose and took 
his way. 


In the borders of the forest he found a starv- 
ing child, 

Whose parents had been murdered by rob- 
bers in the wild. 

He bore it to a dwelling where peace and 
plenty smiled. 


They took the little orphan in the place of 
one who died ; 

Then on to find the stranger at Bethnal Fait 
he hied, 

And found, indeed, for twenty years, work 
for the Crucified. 


He cheered the heart of sorrow, he soothed 
the nerves of pain, 

He taught the sin-sick soul the way eternal 
life to gain, 

And saw no more the hermitage till life was 
on the wane. 


And when they bore him thither, to die the 
spring beside, 

He sought in vain the carven cup, with the 
Lord Christ crucified, 

But a wondrous golden goblet its rocky 
niche supplied. 


And while he drank the stranger of twenty 
summers past 

Looked on him through the water, and he 

_ knew his Lord at last— 

‘Straight up into his loving arms his weary 
spirit cast. 


They buried with the hermit the wondrous 
golden eup; 

From the grave, another spring-time, a lily 

». plant came up, 

Whose yellow chalices still breathe of love 

$e and faith and hope, 
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SHOULD THE SUFFRAGE BE GIV- 
EN TO WOMAN? 


BY THE REV. J. M. BUCKLEY. 








CERTAIN persons whom I greatly respect 
have from time to time within the past 
twenty years avowed themselves favorable 
to Woman Suffrage. Being anxious to pro- 
mote every desirable reform, I have exam- 
ined this subject with conscientious care 
and have reached these conclusions—viz., 
that woman should not be invested with 
the responsibility of government in the 
state, and that to force the suffrage upon 
her would be very injurious to her and in- 
flict an irreparable calamity upon the coun- 
try. These conclusions are supported by 
reasons which I.am not ashamed to pre- 
sent and leave to their fate here or else- 
where; and, economizing space as much as 
possible, will proceed to set them forth. 

1. The relation of the sexes is the most 
fundamental question in the organization 
of society. The domestic life of its indi- 
vidual members turns upon it, and the in- 
crease and, consequently, the very exist- 
ence of population on the earth. Separate 
the race into units, and, unless it were soon 
rearranged in families, universal prostitu- 
tion, with no care or training of children, 
would result. The latter would soon de- 
stroy the race; hence, everywhere. families 
polygamous, polyandrous, or monoga- 
mous exist. In the civilization represented 
by Europe and the civilized parts of Amer- 
ica the foundation of society is the fami- 
ly, consisting of one husband and one wife, 
the contract between them being for life, 
never to be broken except for the most ex- 
traordinary causes and by due process of 
law. In these families, subordinate to hus- 
band and wife, more than half the whole 
population is supported and trained, the 
law taking no cognizance of them except 
on extraordinary occasions and for reasons 
that affect the whole commonwealth. No 
rational person requires proof that, if the 
marriage contract could be terminated at 
the simple will of the parties, society 
would disintegrate and civilization be ex- 
tinguished. 

2. In all countries and under all govern- 
ments, with inconsiderable exceptions, man 
has borne the burdens and enjoyed the 
privileges of government; and the question 
before us is, Should woman be made to 
assume both? My main proposition against 
conferring the suffrage on females is that 
the interests of society—i. ¢., men, women, 
and children—require woman to occupy a 
relation in the family and the state which 
is not compatible with her bearing the bur- 
dens of government. 

8. 1 assume the absolute necessity of the 
family, consisting of one husband and one 
wife, as the foundation of society, and that 
the indissolubleness of the marriage con- 
tract, except for the most weighty and un- 
usual causes, must be maintained. 

4. And the first question is—as marriage 
is the general law for the race and is a life- 
partnership ‘‘for better or for worse’— 
how is it to be made to cohere? Let it be 
remembered that it is a partnership giving 
the mutual rights to know even the 
thoughts and feelings and the minutest de- 
tails of conduct. Could such a life-long 
partnership in all things as a law for the 
race bear the strain of two distinctly de- 
fined wills, meeting and debating all ques- 
tions in the same plane, governed by the 
same feelings, and with the same inherent 
predominating tendency in both? The 
thing is impossible. Human nature would 
not admit of it. If the proof of this asser- 
tion be demanded, it may be found in the 
relations subsisting between men in all 
kinds of partnerships—business partuer- 
ships, political combinations, scientific pur- 
suits, and in the church. Rarely are busi- 
ness partnerships, where there is a com- 
munity of interest and general success, con- 
tinued twenty years, and the average length 
is less than five. Why this? A short 
answer for most cases is: They break 
asunder from discord arising from con- 
troversy in the same plane. 

In the nunneries and monasteries of the 
Roman Catholic Church, where the most 
extraordinary subordination is required, 
where promotion turns on perfect obedi- 
ence, where conscience and eternal salva- 
tion lie at the foundation of that obedience, 
permanency isto # high degree possible; 





but we learn from them that without fre- 
quent changes of persons and relations it 
would fail. Al/the socialistic experiments 
of men alone have failed. I affirm, there- 
fore, from the history of human nature, 
that an institution involving two distinct 
personalities of the same kind, meeting in 
the same plane, requiring a life-long living 
together, day and night, would break down 
under the strain, if there were no natural 
and spontaneous predominating tendency. 
When the warmth of passion had subsided, 
the novelty of the relation had disap 
peared, the imperfections of each had be- 
come apparent, and the struggles and dis- 
appointments of life had fairly begun dis- 
cord would soon arise, each will refusing 
to bend, the breach would widen, and 
secret aversion or open rupture ensue. 

5. But the marriage relation as a rule 
does hold together, and how? Let Tenny- 
gon answer: 

“Woman is not undeveloped man, 

But diverse. Could we make her as the man 
Sweet love were slain, whose dearest bond is 
Not unos thee, but like in difference.” 
Or, if you prefer, James Freeman Clarke 
will give the same truth in prose: 

“All people of sense agree that women 
are different from men in {aste, talent, 
tendencies of character, qualities of mind 
and heart. Woman is not undeveloped 
man, but something else. Woman is not 
superior to man nor inferior; they are un- 
like, but equal.” Man reasons, debates, de- 
cides, and the tendency is to his headship. 
Woman, if she approves, conforms; but, if 
she does not approve, endeavors to modify— 
not in the authoritative, imperative spirit, 
but gently, persuasively, tenderly. The 
family relation may be illustrated by the 
king and queen consort. The authority is 
in him, but all the influence which her per- 
sonal qualities can exertis with her. Ina 
perfect family the husband would never be 
conscious of his headship or of command- 
ing, or the wife of her natural tendency to 
regard it. But, since no one proposes to 
reform the masculine characteristics, the 
feminine must be maintained, and this 
creates the necessity of peculiar develop- 
ment from childhood in the woman— 
peculiar to her in distinction from man, 
even as his training is peculiar to him as 
distinguished from her. This she finds in 
her capacity of daughter and sister. Sons 
are self-reliant and soon assert their inde- 
pendence. The daughter clings to her father 
and brothers, and, where poverty does not 
compel a different course, receives support 
and protection from them, which, if a true 
woman, she abundantly returns in her own 
way, The sons, meanwhile, are learning 
what they need to know to enable them to 
assume the position which awaits them in 
the family. 

May we not assume as proven that 
the family is the foundation of the socia) 
organization; that it could not cohere with- 
out certain intellectual and moral differ- 
ences between husband and wife; that 
Nature in the constitution of woman, who 
is equal but not identical with man, has 
made the permanency of the marriage rela- 
tion possible and actual; and thata different 
training in harmony with the different 
tendencies, realm of action, and mode of 
influence which distinguish woman is pro- 
vided in the family from her childhood ? 

6. But it will be said: If these things be 
granted, what have they to do with the 
question of the suffrage? That, indeed, is 
the point, and I answer: They have this to 
do with it. To govern in the state would 
unfit woman for her position in the family 
and make that position intolerable to her. 
I fancy that I see the contemptuous sneer 
or hear the satirical ‘‘ Nonsense!” which 
this proposition provokes. But let me ask 
the enthusiast, male or female, this ques- 
tion: Suppose that to govern in the state 
would make woman’s position in the family 
intolerable to her and disqualify her for it, 
what would you say? Would you then 
say, ‘Give her the suffrage and let the fam- 
ily go”? This has been boldly said in 
speech and print. Butif this be your spirit 
I translate your ‘“‘ Nonsense!” into a strong 
confirmation and, if a woman shall say so, 
into a melancholy illustration. But if you 
would say, ‘“‘If female suffrage would de- 
stroy or jeopard the family it ought not to 
be introduced,” I beg your attention to 
what follows, For woman to govern in the 
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state would produce this result by an ob- 


vious law of our natures. The governing 
spirit would become a part of the character. 
It is a transparent sophism to say that “ the 
mere dropping of a piece of paper into @ 
box could not produce such a wonderfuj 
result.” It is not the “ dropping of a piece 
of paper, but the whole mode of thinking, 
feeling, and acting, of which the act of 
voting is the concentrated expression. 
Opening a door is a very simple act, but it 
may mean a good deal. Do you open it to 
an honorable gentleman or to an accomplice 
in guilt? The vote is the expression of 
government. Voting is governing. To 
vote intelligently and properly is to think, 
feel, and act in the imperative mood. 

Girls must be trained to think, feel, and 
act in the spirit of boys and women be- 
come in the elements involved substantially 
assimilated to men. 

To evade the force of this statement it. is 
necessary to say either that women will not 
be affected in this way or that it will do no 
harm if she should be. Neither of which 
can be truthfully held. John Stuart Miil 
says that it will produce this effect and 
should do so, that women are held in ‘‘sub- 
jection” in the family. Wendell Phillips said, 
in 1851, that no one can foresee the effect, 
and, therefore, the only way is to plunge in, 
guided by abstract right. Others say that 
in any possible circumstances the feminine 
instincts will preserve women. 

As to Mr. Mill, he held-a view of 
marriage logically consistent with the 
view above attributed to him—a view 
which would practically make it a 
simple contract and which would in 
a generation or two bestialize humanity. 
(Let not this be thought extravagant when 
the ratio of divorces to marriages in the 
non-Catholic part of the population of the 
State of Connecticut is already as one to 
eight, while other states, though not so bad 
as this are with Connecticut greatly in- 
creasing in the number of divorces.) With 
regard to Mr. Phillips’s notion of abstract 
right, we shall attempt to show elsewhere 
that there is no ‘‘ abstract” right in a con- 
crete society so clearly known as to justify 
the imperiling of the foundations on which 
the whole fabric rests. As to there being 
no danger of the effect we foresee, it is suf- 
ficient to say that there is nothing in man 
or woman which may not be most unfayor- 
ably modified by the continued operation 
of a powerful cause moving contrary to 
Nature. Woman, in countless individual 
cases and in whole nations, has showna 
capacity to rise or fall, a susceptibility to 
every moral or intellectual modification, 
not surpassed by men. Accordingly the 
governing spirit would become a_ part 
of the character of woman—not of 
every woman, but of women in gen- 
eral. Mrs. C. H. Dall says: ‘‘In 1848 
—’50 we used to hear a great deal of three 
objections to conferring this right upon 
women. 1. Its incompatibility with house- 
hold cares and the duties of maternity. 2. 
Its hardening effect on the character—poli- 
ties not being fit for women.” The third 
relates to another branch of the subject. 
‘*To these three points,” says Mrs. Dall, 
“we gave short and decisive answers. 1. 
There area great many women who will 
never be wives and housekeepers; and, if 
there were not, the suffrage is no more in- 
compatible with maternity and housekeep- 
ing than itis with mercantile life and the 
club-room.” The latter part of this answer 
shows that she had never examined the 
true adhesive element in the fumily. ‘2, 
If it hardens women it will harden 
men, and the politics which are not fit for 
her are not fit for him; nor will they be- 
come so till her presence gives men a 
motive to purify them.” This answer is 
‘* decisive’ not of the main question, but 
that she had lost sight of the essential 
difference between the masculine and femi- 
nine mind. But not only would the goyv- 
erning spirit become a part of her charac- 
ter, which would greatly interfere with her 
discharge of the duties of home; but it 
would make her position there an insup- 
portable restraint. I suppose that no argu- 
ment is required to show that to put menin 
exactly the position as respects mode of 
exerting influence which women occupy 
would be an insupportable restraint to 
them; but it is not so to women, unless 
afflicted with the aberration of wishing 
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political power or from causes wholly apart 
from this question. But why the difference ? 
There is but one explanation. Man is nat- 
- urally séif-reliant, a governor. Woman may 
in an emergency develop self-reliance and 
complete independence; but is naturally 
disposed to acquiesce in the determining 
tendency of the husband or tocontrol it by 
attraction, rather than decision. Now im- 
bue her with the governing spirit of man, 
and she will become as restive in her posi- 
tion as he would be if placed in a smilar 
one. This consequence is boldly avowed 
by some of the-ablest advocates of female 
suffrage and held up asa thing to be de- 
sired; and the more logical of them go 
fearlessly to the end, and define marriage as 
a contract tobe terminated at the will of 
either party, and society as a collection of 
independent units, instead of an assemblage 
of families. 

7. But it will be said that this argument 
proceeds in singular disregard of several 
important facts. 

a. In many cases the husband is effem- 
inate and the woman masculine. In many 
his weaknesS or wickedness compels-the 
woman into the energy and labor to sup- 
port the family; and what becomes of the 
predominating tendency then? I respond: 
Nothing weighs any heavier than it is 
These casesmust adjust themselves. Some- 
times the love in the wife makes her think 
her husband the greatest of mankind ; and 
he, weak as he is, may have sense enough 
to rightly estimate his wife’s capabilities 
and honor her. Then she bears sway 
without knowing it, and he submits either 
without being aware of it or without chaf- 
ing under it; and in such a case they are 
happy. But, as a rule, in such ill-assorted 
marriages the man is restive and the woman 
restless; and the case illustrates the old 
Spanish proverb: ‘‘’Tis a poor roost where 
the hen crows.” My general answer is that 
exceptions to general laws must be ad- 
justed or adjust themselves as well as they 
can. 

6. Again, it may be said that no allow- 
ance is made for single women and widows, 
of whom there are many. As this is the 
strong point with many, it must be fairly 
met. 

The general law on this subject is 
apparent both from nature and history. 
The number of males and females in the 
world is about the same—the differences in 
various localities being caused by local and 
transient conditions. In the United States, 
notwithstanding our loss by the late war, 
there are nearly half a million more males 
than females. Evenin Utah there are 2,000 
more men than women, Mormon . importa- 
tions of females not having kept pace 
with male immigration. This unalterable 
fact of the equality of the sexes irrevocably 
overthrows polygamy and polyandry and 
shows that one husband and one wife is 
the plan of Nature, and the conduct of the 
race shows it; for, notwithstanding the 
difficulties of maintaining a family and the 
disinclination of some to marry, or want of 
suitable opportunity in others, the immense 
majority of the adult population do volun- 
_ tarily marry. This is the general law. 
Now it is a principle in Nature and society 
that individual exceptions to a necessary 
general law must adjust themselves as best 
they can. To this principle there are no 
exceptions. 

For example, light is intended for the 
eye. Thatisthegenerallaw. But 2,000,000 
persons in Europe and America were born 
blind, thousands have become blind, and 
countless multitudes have weak eyes. Many 
must wear shades; not a few live in dark 
rooms, a8 & ray of light fills them with 
anguish. Now suppose @ movement to 
cover the City of New York with an 
opaque roof, and it should be argued that 
there are several thousand persons of both 
sexes whose eyes are 80 weak that they can- 
not endure the glare of the sun. Would it 
not be 8 sufficient answer to say that the 
general law is that light is necessary, use- 
ful, and pleasant? The city must have 
light, and those weak eyes must protect 
themselves as they may. 

Consider the case of children. Plato 
proposed that they should be trained by the 
state. Suppose a movement to train all the 
children of the land in public institutions. 
It could be maintained that there are many 
orphans, many who have lost one parent, 
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and that many parents are incompetent and 
more unfaithful. All this is true and bad 
enough; but may be fully answered, though 
in but one way, and that answer is this: 
The general law is that parents must be 
responsible for their children, and the gen- 
éral rate #5 that they train them well 
enough for the purposes of society. In- 
dividual exceptions must be cared for with" 
out disturbing the general law. It is so in 
this case. Insome parts of Europe and of the 
United States there are more women than 
men. Brigham Young, to meet these ex- 
ceptional cases, proposes to overthrow mo- 
nogam yand introduce polygamy, that every 
woman may have a husband. But, if so, a, 
jn Arizona there are three white men to 
one woman, let the law be altered and 
polyandry be introduced, that every man 
may havea wife. But in all parts of the 
country there is a small proportion of 
single women. Nowit is proposed to ir 
troduce a principle which will render the 
marriage state such that it would not be 
good either forman or woman to marry; 
instead of leaving in this, as in all other 
cases, the exceptions to adjust themselves 
to thelaw. If it were gravely proposed to 
strangle a due proportion of male infants 
where women are in & minority, and of 
female where they are in the majority, the 
measure would have as much to support it 
as the attempt to undermine the whole 
structure to meet these exceptions. 

The sum of the whole is, that, as every 
female child must be presumed under the 
general law eligible to become a wife and 
mother, the whole sex must be left to the 
exercise of that kind of influence which 
their nature and relation to the family qual- 
ify them for and require of them, and the 
interests of society—#. ¢, men, women, 
and children—will not allow of woman’s 
being forced into the realm of government, 
and so unfitted for the duties and the enjoy- 
ment of her position in the family. 





MODERN SKEPTICISM. 


BY THE REV. JOSEPH A. OWEN. 








Is modern skepticism absolutely new, as 
compared with the skepticism of preceding 
ages? To demonstrate the affirmative is to 
prove the need of a new method of redar- 
guing skepticism. 

We propose to attempt such demonstra- 
tion. Amid the tons of discussion, proand 
con, which the above question has devel- 
oped, we can scarcely find one ounce of 
positive proof. There has been a ceaseless 
flow of words about the ‘‘root-bias of 
modern skeptics against the supernatural,” 
their ‘utter negation” of the supernatural, 
their ‘‘ pronounced repugnance” to the su- 
pernatural, etc., etc. 

All this, however, is but the surface of 
modern skepticism. No one has yet laid 
his finger on the germ out of which this 
deadly root-bias has been developed, or the 
natural fact which has given birth to their 
negation, or the substance whose dark 
shadow has eclipsed their belief in the 
supernatural. 

Had this been done, the absolute newness 
of modern skepticism would have been 
demonstrated; since the germ or fact, or 
substance itself being unquestionably new, 
the root, negation, or shadow developed 
by it cannot be otherwise than modern. 
To the argument then. 

Has modern science disclosed any fact 
that changes in any respect the ground on 
which we worship a personal God ? 

We propose to show that it has, and that 
this fact is the correlation and conservation 
of forces. 

Will it be denied that this is both a 
‘proved fact of science” and a fact also 
discovered and established by the science 
of the present day? Dr. McCosh, the 
ablest and most cautious advocate of the 
philosophy of orthodoxy, himself admits 
that it ‘has been scientifically established 
by men like Mayer, Joule, and Henry,’ 
and characterizes itas the “grandest scien- 
tific truth established in our day.” 

This recently ‘“‘proved fact of science,” 
then, we affirm to be the physical germ or 
basis of modern skepticism. Observe, cor- 
relation is the physical basis simply. We 
thus guard our language because the phys- 
ical basis of any system necessitates and is 
dependent for its meaning and stability 





on another and deeper—a metaphysical 
foundation. 

That modern skepticism—as represented 
by such thinkers as Spencer, Tyndall, and 
Huxley—does, at least theoretically and 
professedly, rest on this ‘‘proved fact of 
science” as its physical basis is too notori- 
ous to be disputed. They are all believers 
in the established fact of the persistence 
(conservation) and equivalence of force, 
which fact is again and again declared by 
Spencer to be the basis of his whole sys 
tem and is characterized by Tyndall, in his 
late address, as “ that doctrine which binds 
Nature fast in fate to an extent not hitherto 
recognized.” 

But, what is more conclusive on this 
point than the mere avowals of skeptics or 
logical inferences from their language sim- 
ply, universal correlation, of which the 
above-mentioned skeptics are the leading 
exponents, by its very conception, utterly 
excludes supernaturalism from the universe, 
inasmuch as, in the opinion of these scient. 
ists, it shows us a universe sufficient unto 
itself—a cosmos whose phenomena, phys- 
ical, vital, and mental, are but varied forms 
and operations of one all-pervading natural 
force. 

However much this law may be gainsaid 
by non-scientific men, it cannot be denied 
that, from Mayer, its originator, and Joule, 
its leading experimental verifier, to Grove, 
Helmholtz, and Tyndall, the weight of all 
purely scientific authority is initsfavor. If 
it be objected that ‘‘ the authority of skep- 
tics ought not to be allowed to decide the 
question,” we answer that their skepticism 
is the product of this very fact and its log- 
ical implications, not the fact the product of 
their skepticism; and we ask, Who shall 
determine purely scientific facts if not 
scientists themselves? We are aware that 
Dr. McCosh, while admitting, as we have 
already said, the ‘‘correlation of physical 
forces,” objects to universal correlation. 
But he does not even profess to be em- 
inently a scientist, and he himself has said 
that ‘‘ religious men guva@ religious men are 
not to be allowed to decide for us the truths 
of science.” 

Thus do we lay our finger on a proved 
fact of science that changes in any respect 
the ground on which we worsbipa personal 
God. We point to the scientifically es- 
tablished fact of the ‘‘ correlation and 
equivalence of forces”—physical, vital, 
and mental. 

Will it be denied that this “ changes in any 
respect the ground on which we worship a 
personal God”? What is that ground, 
pray, but the belief in or knowledge of the 
existence of an extra-natural Being of in- 
finite attributes? But unniversal corre- 
lation, as we have before said, by its very 
conception, absolutely precludes such 
knowledge and belief. “ Why so?” it may 
be asked. Why not? we might retort. 
“Your theory involves the eternity of 
matter,” it might be answered. Your 
theory involves the eternity of God, 
we might reply. The one inclusion, per 86, 
is no less thinkable than the other; while 
the former is lifted above all rational com- 
parison with the latter by this great and 
unquestionable advantage—viz., that we 
know matter as force directly and im. 
mediately; while as naturalists—é. ¢, apart 
from Revelation—we do not directly and 
immediately know God at all. To postulate 
the eternity of what we do know thus 
directly, instead of what we do not thus 
know at all, may seem an enormous and 
noisy assumption to the  teleologically 
saturated mind; but to the mind of the 
thoroughgoing scientist it seems infinitely 
the less assumptive and, therefore, infinite- 
ly the more scientific of the two. 

There is this additional advantage on the 
side of the skeptic: his position is suscep- 
tible of proof, while that of his opponent is 
not, The former asserts his belief in “a 
universe sufficient for itself.” How has he 
reached such a conclusion? Capriciously 
and of dishonest will? Notat all. Labo- 
rious and patient investigation has shown 
him that every phenomenon is the direct 
result and exact equivalent of a previous 
expenditure of natural force, which he can 
weigh and measure, and that all orders of 
phenomena are correlated within a circle 
of iron necessity. In all his investigations 
he discovers absolutely nothing but what 
can be represented in terms of natural 
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a 
force, and so nothing which impels him to 
vault the abyss between natural force and 
a Supernatural Being. 

Does he not find intelligence? it may be 
asked. ‘* Yes” and “No.” If natural in- 
telligence—i, ¢., Nature, or force, as intelli- 
gent—be meant we answer ‘ Yes”, if super. 
natural intelligence—i. ¢., irtelligence 
known to be the intelligence of a Super. 
natural Being—we answer “ No,” 

True, to save himself from this concly. 
sion, an opponent might drag in at this 
point the conventional distinction between 
force as itself intelligent and force ag the 
mere “‘ agent” or ‘ vehicle” of intelligence 
But it is high time such pseud-ideas were 
banished into the realm whence they orig. 
inated—vacancy. There is no such distinc. 
tion. It is a mere figment of the brain, 
with nothing answering to it in reality, 
If anybody think otherwise, let him a 
tempt to prove that man ever knows in 
telligence except as force, or force except 
as intelligence, in the sense of force work. 
ing toward certain ends. 

This conception of Nature as intelligent 
force also gives the death-blow to the go. 
called argument from “design”; since, if 
we know only natural force as intelligent, 
we must know natural force as the only 
possible ‘‘ designer”—unless, indeed, there 
be some other than the existing evidential 
method of establishing the supernatural, 

It is manifest that modern skepticism 
has come into the possession of arguments 
entirely original, and that, resting on a 
recently and scientifically established fact, 
it is itself so ‘“‘new” that its opponents 
have not even comprehended its funds 
mental proofs and conceptions, much less 
refuted them. 








Srience. 


A aoop deal of distrnst is manifested by 
some naturalists of the genealogical trees of 
Haeckel and his followers, even though sym. 
pathizing with evolutional views. These ot 
jections have been urged by Mr. Mivart from 
his studies on the Lemurs. He remarks that 
the elaborate investigations of Mr. Kitchen 
Parker constantly reveal an increasing number 
of complex cross relations and more entangled 
interdependencies, and Mivart is ‘‘ convinced 
that by means of such careful and minute re- 
searches many of the genealogical trees which 
have been developed with the rapidity of the 
fabled ‘ bean-stalk’ are destined to enjoy an ex- 
istence little less ephemeral.” He urges upon 
naturalists that the more prudent course is to 
“sive to genetic considerations a decidedly 
subordinate place in questions of clarsifica- 
tion. He says: 


“A judicious skepticism seems to me to be 
somewhat needed at the present moment. The 
considerations here advanced are by no means 
intended to support the assertion that views 
as to genetic affinity are mere dreams. Far 
from so believing, I conceive the theory of 
evolution to be probably trne; and, if so, real 
genetic affinity must exist, and when it can be 
securely detected must be most important. 
But the response of organization to need bein; 
such as it is (structure and function manifes 
ing themselves so simultaneously), the dis- 
crimination between genetic and adaptive 
families must long, if not ever, continue a work 
of extreme delicacy and difficulty. The hasty 
way in which a few detected ag super- 
ficial) resemblances have of late, from time to 
time, been made todo duty as sufficient ev- 
idence of affinity and descent seems to me to 
be unscientific as well as unphilosopbical. If, 
as I believe, 80 many similar forms bave 
arisen in mutual independence, then the affin- 
ities of the animal kingdom, or even of the 
mammalian class, can never be represented by 
the symbol of a tree. Rather, I believe, we 
should conceive the existence of a grove of 
trees, closely approximated, greatly differin 
in age and size, with their branches interlac 
in a most complex entanglement.” 





...eIn @n exceedingly interesting letter 
written by Professor Wyville Thompson, in 
charge of the ‘‘Challenger” Expedition, we 
have some account of the dredgings at great 
depths in the Antarctic Ocean, After leaving 
the Cape of Good Hope, several dredgings were 
taken a little to the southward, at depths from 
100 to 150 fathoms. Animal life was very 
abundant, and it was found that the general 
character of the fauna was very similar to that 
of the North Atlantic—many of the species 
even being identical with those on the coasts 
of Great Britain and Norway. Between Prince 
Edwards Island and the Crozets they trawled 
in 1,875 and 1,600 fathoms, and many new 
forms, including two stalked crinoids and 
some deep-sea sponges and sea-urchins, 0c 
curred. Off Kerguelen Island « cap-sponge 
(Rossella)—probably the Rossella eee seco 
originally dredged by Sir James C. Ross, 2 
the aoleendie, was obtained. At their most 
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79° 49’ east—the trawl brought up from a depth 
of 1,675 fathoms & considerable number of 
sponges and other deep-sea forms. Dredgings 
with similar results were made in 1,800 and 
1,900 fathoms. Again at a depth of 2,600 fath- 
oms Holothurians were abundant, with several 
star-fishes and Actinig and an ‘elegant little 
Brachiopod.” By using the towing net from 
the surface as deep down as 150 fathoms, Mr. 
Murray, one of the party, infers ‘“‘that the 
pulk of the material of the bottom in deep 
water is in all cases derived from the sur 
»” 
...-During the stay of the “ Challenger” at 
the Cape of Good Hope Mr. Moseley, natural- 
jst to the expedition, dissected fresh specimens 
of a singular articulate animal, referred to the 
worms by Grube, who regarded it as her- 
mapbrodite and as forming the type of a dis- 
tinct order of worms. But Moseley finds that 
this supposed worm is not hermaphrodite, and 
bis specimens contained far-developed young, 
and, what was still more interesting, possessed 
* trachew, or air-tubes, like those of insects, par- 
ticularly the Myriopods, but opening out bya 
large number of spiracles. The creature looks 
somewhat like the maggot of afly, but has 
seventeen pairs of feet, a fleshy mouth, and a 
fleshy antennz and two pairs of hooked, horny 
jaws. It lives in damp places, under logs. 
The most important anatomical structure, sep- 
arating it from other insects, is the wide sepa- 
ration of the nerve-cords. Mr. Moseley then 
speculates on the origin of the tracheate in° 
sects, and believes, with Prof. Gegenbaur, that 
Peripatus connects the insects with the winged 
and flat worms, an opinion also entertained, 
independently of Gegenbaur’s belief, by Pack- 
ard(‘‘Our Common Insects”). Moseley also 
believes that the Crustacea bad a different ori- 
gin from the tracheate insects, confirming the 
opinion of the above-named naturalist in this 
country, with which Mr. Moseley, owing prob- 
ably to his long absence from England, does 
not seem to have been acquainted. 


....At one of the September meetings of the 
Philadelphia Academy of Natural Sciences Mr. 
Thomas Meehan referred to some specimens of 
a trailing species of Euphorbia, brought by him 
from the Rocky Mountains and exhibited 
in 1871, which whenever attacked by a 
minute fungus assumed an erect form. He 
had this season found the same to be the case 
with our common Eastern species, Luphorbia 
maculata, This was normally the most pros- 
trate, but became perfectly erect when the 
fungulus grew on it. He noticed in con- 
nection with this change of habit there was 
a remarkable change of character, placing 
these erect forms in the position of 
an exact intermediate between Zuphorbia 
maculata and Euphorbia hypericifolia in all 
the leading characters of each. Assuming 
that the attack of the fungulus interfered with 
the normal nutritive powers of the plant, be 
formulates the fact in the expression that 
varying phases of nutrition govern form, and then 
suggests to those fond of spéculation the 
probability of HZuphorbia maculata being the 
parent of Zuphorbia hypericifolia, some 
“phase of nutrition’ in the past having gov- 
emed the departure. 


....Mr, Cottrell, whom many in this country 
will remember as the efficient assistant of Pro- 
fessor Tyndall in his lectures here, has recently 
®uceeeded in showing experimentally the re- 
flection of a sound-wave by an air surface: 
The experiment is thus performed: The sound 
of a bell is caused to pass through atin tube 
$88 inches long and 18{ inches in diameter, and 
to strike upon a sensitive flame placed ata 
short distance before the opening. Each 
stroke of the bell throws the flame into violent 
agitation. If now an ordinary flat gas-flame, 
such as is produced by a batwing or fishtail 
burner, be placed just in front of and below 
the outer end of the tube, the sound-wave, on 
teaching the layer of hot air rising from the 
flame, will suffer reflection almost wholly at 
the surface of this air and the sensitive flame 
will be scarcely affected. By placing a second 
€nd similar tube near the first, but making a 
small angle with it, and by properly adjusting 
the flame, the reflected sound-wave may be 
caused to pass through this second tube and to 
affect a sensitive flame placed in front of it. 
The interest of this experiment lies in the illus- 
tration it affords of Mr. Tyndall’s position that 
found cannot traverse a non-homogeneous 
atmosphere, 

+o»-M. Tresca has recently described to the 
French Academy a remarkable phenomenon 
Which he has observed during the process of 
forging the iridio-platinum ingot for the new 
Standard meter. This is the appearance in the 

got, when under the action of the hammer, 
of luminous streaks, having an _ oblique 
direction upon the lateral faces of the mass, 
‘while as yet this has not cooled below a dull 
Hedheat, Whenever the hammer strikes the 
ingot, each blow produces above and below a 
Symmetrical contraction, giving to the bar the 
“pect of a series of projections, separated by 
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small level spaces. which spaces, formed upon 
the upper and lower surface of the bar, are 
connected at a certain moment upon the 
lateral faces by luminous lines passing from 
one to the other and presenting altogether the 
appearance of an X, written in lines of fire. 
The explanation is doubtless to be found in 
the fact that the work of forging is converted 
into heat, which, because of the low specific 
heat of the alloy, is more localized and more 
intense. It is an interesting fact in thermo- 
dynamics. 

--.-It has been generally supposed that the 
action of light upon certain essential oils, 
especially the oils of turpentine and bergamot, 
caused the production of ozone, since these 
oils, after this treatment, are capable of color- 
ing blue paper dipped in a solution of potas- 
sium iodide and starch. Kingzett has now 
disproved this supposition, and has shown that 
the reactions of the so-called ozonized oil are 
more analogous to those of hydrogen peroxide. 
But they cannot be due to this substance, since 
the oil may be heated and even distilled with- 
out destroying ite activity. If heated, how- 
ever, with zinc chloride, even to 75°, all its 
power is lost. From these and similar experi- 
ments the author concludes that the peculiar 
substance present, which has hitherto been con- 
sidered to be ozone, is a hydrated oxide of tur- 
pentine, produced by the action of light and 
moisture. 

...-A Mr, Atkins, of Birmingham, England, 
has invented a process which admits of the 
filling of articles of brass with molten iron. 
The balance weights for chandeliers, pillars, 
columns, and imperial weights may be made, 
advantage being taken of this process, at a 
much diminished cost. It is simply necessary 
to immerse the brass shells in water and the 
molten iron is then poured in. The shell can- 
not, of course, attain a higher temperature than 
212 degrees, the boiling point of water, while 
the temperature of its contents may be about 
8,000 degrees. In making imperial weights 
the shells are imbedded in iron filings, the high 
conducting power of which is thus turned to 
account. The process, simple though it be, is, 
from a commercial point of view, one of very 
great importance, as will be readily under- 
stood. 


.«.-Dr. Hooker recently presented a com- 
munication to one of the English scientific 
societies in regard to the vitality of seeds. A 
close air-tight glass vessel, known asa Wardian 
case, was used by the ‘Challenger’ to bring home 
plants collected on the living expedition. The 
bottom is filled with soil and tle living plants 
set therein. Generally with light alone they 
will live in this condition for a very long time. 
The case of plants brought home by the “‘ Chal- 
lenger,’’ however, had all its plants dead; but 
from the soil in the casea large number of very 
interesting Antarctic plants have sprung. This 
is a similar instance to others recorded in the 
scientific publications of Paris and of Phila- 
delphia, where the ballast grounds of foreign 
vessels afford good botanical hunting. 


....1f the membrane which lines the interior 
of an egg-shell be used to close the tube of an 
endosmometer, the latter being filled with 
sugar and water, and its containing vase with 
pure water, an odd circumstance will be noted. 
If the external surface of the membrane is 
toward the pure water, endosmosis is very 
rapid and the water rises at the rate of some 
fourinches per hour. But if, on the contrary, 
the interior surface is turned to the water, the 
phenomenon is almostannibilated. Matteucci’s 
experiments upon the external and internal 
membranes of animals showed a similar result 
and proved that there is a special direction in 
such membranes in which only osmose can 
take place with facility. 

..--Inthe course of some experiments on 
the use of fine wires in the construction of 
low-tenston fuses for use in electrical blasting, 
Professor Abel, chemist to the English war 
department, has confirmed the results ob- 
tained by Mr. Farmer, of Boston, as to the 
superiority of German silver wire for this 
purpose over platinum. He finds that the 
German silver wire, as well as a wire made of 
silver alloyed one-third with platinum, offers a 
decidedly greater resistance than platinum to 
the passage of a current, and develops, con- 
sequently, a much higher temperature, when 
wires of each metal of the same size and 
length are used with the same current. 


...- Two Russian observers, MM. Mendeljeff 
and Kirpitschoff, have recently been studying 
the elasticity of rarefied air. They consider 
that from pressures of 650 millimeters of mer- 
cury to half a millimeter air not only does not 
follow the law of Marriotte that the space occu- 
pied is in inverse ratio to the pressure, but that 
it deviates from it more and more in propor- 
tion as its density diminishes. The deviations 
of rarefied air are of contrary sign to those 
which M. Regnault has observed in compressed 
air. In the latter the product increases when 
the pressure diminishes ; in rarefied air the re- 
verse is the case 
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CHURCH OF ENGLAND MISSIONS. 


THe Church Missionary Society is the real 
representative of the Church of England in its 
efforts for the evangelization of the heathen. 
This Society, now 74 years old, occuples the 
leading position among the English missionary 
associations. Closely connected with the Es- 
tablishment through its officers, who comprise 
nearly all the English archbishops and bishops, 
and acting in concert with the various English 
colonial churches, this Society stands in cor- 
dial relations with the missionaries of all other 
denominations. Abstaining scrupulously from 
interference with others’ fields of labor, it fills 
its own wide sphere with an evangelical energy, 
free from all High Church pretensions. The 
Annual Report for 1873—1874 forms a consider- 
able volume and is supplied with valuable 
maps. We shall extract from it such items as 
may be interesting to our readers. The re- 
ceipts of the Society for the year were remark- 
ably large. The ordinary income amounted to 
$982,628, which not only covered the deficit of 
the previous year ($59,500), but left a surplus 
of $52,000, which the Society proposes to de- 
vote to the expansion of its missions in Japan, 
Northwest America, and East Africa. In ad- 
dition to the general income, special donations 
were made, which swelled the total to $1,306,- 
105. Among these gifts was one donation 
amounting to $114,400 and another to $103,500. 
The Society has a Training Institution at 
Islington, where 29 candidates were being 
educated for the mission service. It also 
accepted the services of 2 graduates 
from Oxford and 4 from Cambridge 
University, several of whom had graduated 
with distinction. The number of laborers 
remained very nearly the same as in the pre- 
vious year—242 European missionaries, or- 
dained and unordained, and 147 native ordained 
ministers. 

Sierra Leone stands in nearly the same 
relation to the Church Missionary Society 
as the Sandwich Islands do to the American 
Board. The native church has become in- 
dependent and the parent association has only 
retained charge of a few congregations, of the 
theological seminary at Fourah Bay, and of the 
missionary work beyond the borders of the 
colony. The next mission on the West Coast of 
Africa is that of the Yoruba Country and Lagos. 
Here the condition of the work is very encour- 
aging. Although for seven years European 
missionaries have been excluded from Abeo. 
kuta, recent visitors report the existence there 
of a “ real living church of no common order.’’ 
The three churches which had been destroyed 
by the heathen have been rebult. The fourth, 
the leading church, has a congregation of 1,000. 
At the English trading-post, Lagos, a native 
pastorate and church council is about being 
introduced, after the plan adopted at Sierra 
Leone. By special invitation of the village 
chieftain the missionaries have been invited to 
Iwaro, which was formerly the center of fetich 
worship and buman sacrifices for that whole 
coast. The Niger Mission, which is under the 
charge of Bishop Crowther and other native 
ministers from Sierra Leone, is taking root in 
that benighted region. Stations have been 
commenced at various points along the river, 
from its mouths far into the interior, and a 
number of converts have been made. A new 
post is projected at Egga, eighty miles beyond 
the present outpost, Lokoja. By means of the 
Niger steamers, the indefatigable Bishop keeps 
up constant communication with these widely 
separated stations. The interest awakened by 
the death of Livingstone has led to the re-en- 
forcement of the East African Mission at 
Mombas. Asthe slave trade, which Sir Bartle 
Frere’s treaty with the Sultan of Zanzibar cut 
off from the sea, is now being carried on as 
actively as ever overland, the Society hopes 
the English Government will interfere by 
forming a free settlement on the East Coast, 
which may serve as a proper basis for the 
toission. 

The Mediterranean Mission, which has sta- 
tions at Constantinople, Syra in Greece, 
Smyrna, and in Palestine, reports little prog- 
ress. The strongest congregation is at Naz 
areth in Galilee. 

A review of work in India carries us 
through nearly all parts of that country and 
gives @ more complete view of the present 
condition of Indian missions than can be ob- 
tained from the record of any other associa- 
tion. In the Western India or Bombay field 
there isno special progress. The unchristian 
lives of Europeans and Eurasians is the mighti- 
est hindrance tothe progress of the Gospel. 
In Calcutta mission work is being energetic- 
ally carried on by means of schools, street 
preaching, and house visitation—among the 
Kéls in the suburbs, Mohammedan boatmen 
along the river, among servants, and in hospi- 
tals. Hinduism has revived during late years, 
so that now men of rank and intelligence no 
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longer blush to take part in idolatrous cere- 


monies, Many of the adherents of the 
Brahmo-Somaj, to use the language of the 
Brahmo organ, The Mirror, “‘mny be seen 
stealthily retracing their steps and ignobly 
vowing allegiance to ancestral divinities and 
ancient errors,” while others are tak- 
ing a more decided position against 
Christ. Multitudes, however, have at heart 
broken with Hinduism, and are either indiffer- 
ent to all religion orare kept back from the 
Christian faith by the fear of man. The 
Santhal Mission makes good progress, but 
presents phases of persecution which do not 
appear in the more sanguine reports of the 
Baptists. In the Northwest Provinces—" that 
old hard-trodden religious battlefield’. —where 
Brahminism, having rooted out Buddhism 
and successfully withstood Mohammedanism, 
reigns triumphant, progress isslow. In Kash- 
mir the missionis mainly a medial one. At 
Peshawur, in the extreme northwest of the 
Punjab, the missionaries are paving the way 
forthe evangelization of the Afghans, when 
their country shall be opened to the Gospel. 
Throughout the north and west of India Mo- 
hammedanism presents the same feature. The 
recent revival shows itself in sullen fanaticism, 
rather than an enlightenment as to the teach- 
ings of the Koran, of which the vast majority 
know very little. The Mohammedans stand 
on 8 far lower social and moral scale than the 
Hindus, though tinged with the idolatry of 
the latter,and furnish a far larger percentage 
of criminals. In South India the work of 
Christianization proceeds far more rapidly 
than in the North. About 1,000 communicants 
were added tothe Society’s churches during 
the year. In Tinnevelly especially, where 
the C. M. 8. has about 7,000 communicants, 
the native church, through its pastorate and 
native councils, is hopefully advancing to- 
ward an independent position. From Trae 
vancore and Cochin there are interesting ac- 
counts of the revival in the Syrian Church. 
Its extravagances have greatly subsided and 
the real fruits remain, although the number of 
those affected by the revival is not so great as 
some have supposed. The work among the 
Telugus is the most cheering in India, The 
number of catechumens has increased in one 
year from 2,000 to 4,000 and seems to be lim- 
ited only by the want of religious instructors. 
In Ceylon the C. M. 8., unlike our own Amer- 
ican Board, covers the whole island with its 
work, The evangelistic labors of Rev. Mr. 
Coles at Kandy are a model of widespread, 
intense, and successful Gospel effort. 

We read with surprise of the great success 
of the Gospel workin gathering converts, in 
training helpers, and in forming churches in 
the Fuhchau and Ningpo provinces, China, 
especially in the former district, where a mis- 
sionary reports 500 candidates for baptism. 
The Japan Mission, now five years old, has 
been strongly re-enforced and has commenced 
action and hopeful operations. On the Island 
of Mauritius the Society labors among North 
India and Tamil Coolies. In New Zealand, 
among the Maoris, there are indications of a 
revival of confidence and religious interest on 
the part of these brave aborigines, although 
the missionaries cannot help contrasting their 
present scant results with those grand ingath- 
erings which the wars with the colonists have 
forever destroyed. In British North America 
the sparse Indian tribes are reported ripe 
for the reception of the Gospel, where they 
have not already embraced it. Re-enforcements 
are, therefore, being sent into this vast field 
and two new missionary dioceses have been 
organized—Athabasca and Saskatchewan. 

Throughout the annual report there is hearty 
recognition of the various Protestant asso- 
clations with which this Society comes into 
contact ; but nowhere is its catholic spirit so 
clearly shown as in the brief statement in re- 
gard tothe Madagascar Mission. It withdraws 
from the field entirely, lest, through the im- 
pertinent intrusion of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel, interferences 
should arise with the work of the London 
Mission. The Church Missionary Society has 
157 principal stations, 854 ordained mission. 
aries, of whom 142 are native ministers, 34 
unordained laborers, 2,244 teachers, 22,555 
native communicants, and 107,268 native 
Christians. 

EE 

How highly the Hindus prize the Ganges 
water we may learn from the fact that the 
Rajah of Cashmere has the water for his daily 
bath and all that is used for his drinking and 
cooking brought to hiscapital from Hurdwar. 
Dr. Morrison recently met his servants re- 
turning from the latter city with 6 large four 
ox carts filled with jars of Ganges water. On 
the missionary’s question why the Rajah’s 
holy ablutions did not prevent his government 
from being oppressive, the servants laid the 
blame on his subordinates ; but with the sug- 
gestion that the latter ought through similar 
washings in sin-cleansing waters to be purified 
from their oppressive conduct the servants 
were heartily amused, 
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LESSON FOR NOVEMBER 1. 
THE 





FIG TREE WITHERED,—Marxk XI, 


12—14, 19-24. 





Jzsus had reached the second day of his last 
week on earth. Time was, therefore, very pre- 
cious to him, and in the early morning we find 
him hastening to Jerusalem from bis lodging- 
place at Bethany. He seems to have started 
without breaking his fast, for we are told that 
ae was hungry. While thus pressing on, he saw 
in the way ahead of him a fig tree, conspicuous 
for its foliage. True, it was early in the sea- 
son; ‘* the time of figs was not yet’’; but this 
fine display of foliage indicated such innate 
vigor of the tree and such favorableness of sit- 
uation as made it possible that ripe figs should 
be there. Jesus, hence, drew near, “if haply 
he might find anything thereon.’? He found, 
however, ‘‘ nothing but leaves’; and, there- 
fore, he uttered those words of doom: ‘‘ No 
man eat fruit of thee hereafter forever.” 

On the next morning, as Jesus and the dis- 
ciples passed over the same road, ‘‘ they saw 
the fig tree dried up from the roots.” At this 
the disciples “ marveled.’’ They heard the 
words of Jesus on the previous day; but their 
confidence in him was not of such a sort as led 
them to expect effects so marked. To rebuke 
this unbelief, Jesus spoke the words in verses 
22—24. This part of the lesson must not, how- 
ever, be regarded as unfolding Christ’s design 
in blasting “his tree. These words on faith 
were aimed at their unbelief. They form an 
incidental lesson which we with them do wel] 
to learn. 

Nor should we think this act of Jesus a hasty 
outburst because of disappointment. He did 
not so lose his self-poise. He surely did this 
act to teachalesson. And what is this lesson? 

The true approach to his purpose is made 
through the parable of the barren fig tree, 
recorded in Luke xiii, 6—9. Here the Jewish 
nation is set forth as having almost exhausted 
its probation. The delay then asked and 
granted was fully exhausted when Jesus gazed 
upon the fig tree of our lesson. For duller 
eyes than his would see in this fig tree a sym- 
bol of the Jews. At that very hour they 
thronged the Holy City, ostensibly to honor 
God, but actually to crucify his Son. In 
promises they were magnificent, as was this 
tree with leaves; but, like the tree, they bore 
no fruit. His sentence went forth against the 
tree as it bad already gone forth against the 
nation, and the tree dried up from its roots, as 
the nation was about to do. Such significance 
was wondrously striking and its grandeur 
effectually silences the petty cavil as to this 
* destruction of property.”’ 

And now how forcibly this lessons bears 
upon all those who do not bear fruit for God. 
Tesus taught that his Father was glorified by 
men bearing much fruit. No fruit, no glory to 
God, no sonship, no salvation. Nor does the 
patience of Jesus continue indefinitely. It bas 
its limits. The sentence of doom will be 
attered. The day of withering will come, and 
tt will be from the very roots. 

The fig tree had surroundings which were 
specially helpful. So had the Jewish people. 
So have our pupils. The tree and the Jews 
promised much, but produced no fruit, 
Leaves they did produce, and so do those 
about us who are so respectful of things 
sacred, so careful in Scripture study, so 
punctual in class attendance, so tender about 
religion, so reverent about Christ. But shall 
these whom we reach be withered? Fruitful- 
ness in early life, fruitfulness now is demanded. 
Leaves of culture, knowledge, . grace, and 
beauty may abound ; but to have “‘ nothing but 
leaves’’ is to come fatally short. The one aim 
in this lesson should be to induce all to ‘* bring 
forth fruits meet for repentance,”’ and to do it 
new. 








THE conviction gains ground that Bible 
study is better for the young than catechism 
study. Many desire to retain both, but where 
the time and energy of children formerly de- 
voted to even the intelligent study and mem- 
orizing of the catechism are now given by them 
to the intelligent study and memorizing of the 
Bible there is small cause for regret. Ina 
comparison of the old method and the new 
Rev. Dr. Roy says, in Zhe Advance, that through 
the modern Sunday-school and its accessories 
children have been “gaining an amount of 
Bible truth which they would not have gotten 
from the catechising ordeal,” and that they 
have “taken it up inthe way in which God 
gave his revelation—in the concrete, and notin 
the abstract.’” So he concludes that, ‘tin place 
of the old method, Providence has proffered 
another which may be even more practically 
useful.’’ Yet hé cautions parents not to yield 
the privilege and duty of training their own 
children at home, however much help they can 
find in the Sunday-school agency. — 


Pre 





lows as a distinct and separate article. Most 
children read the fables, and pass over the 
moral reflections without reading. Teaching 
after this fashion seldom amounts to much. A 
truth and its application go best together. A 
writer in The Sunday-school World says on this 
point: 


“Application should not be left to the close 
of the lesson, because there may not be time 
for it. The explanation has excited great in- 
terest and the time has passed so much quicker 
than usual that it seems as if the closing bell 
has been rung sooner thanit should be. Or 
even if there is time, when the lesson is ap- 
plied at the close, asaregular matter, it be- 
comes an expected thing, and those scholars 
who are especially in need of pointed remark 
are preparing themselves to allow no impres- 
sion to be made upon them,” 


-..-A common complaint against the Sun- 
day-school is on the score of its attractive- 
ness; but, after all, is it best to have the 
school less attractive, or to make other and 
better services more attractive? A corre- 
spondent writing from an interior district of 
North Carolina says of a country Sunday- 
school there: ‘‘We havea fine school of 336 
members. As there are not many of our Sab- 
bath-school scholars living in town, most of 
them walk two or three miles every Sabbath, 
and not afew four, five, and six miles. Some 
even walk seven miles, and they say ‘ things 
do not go on right all the week if they miss 
one Sabbath.’ It is also of the evergreen 
kind. They know neitber summer’s heat nor 
winter’s cold.”” Would there be any gain to 
that community if its Sunday-school was less 
attractive ? : 


-.-.The new course of meetings under the 
auspices of the Sunday-school Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation of this city is commenced this week. 
The superintendent’s weekly class is to be 
held in the Fulton-street Prayer-meeting rooms 
on Tuesday afternoons, at 4 o’clock. This is 
to be led fo> the present by Dr. J. T. Duryea, 
of Brooklyn, The normal class, in charge of 
Ralph Wells, is to meet on Friday evenings, 
at the lecture-room of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association. The general meetings of 
teachers will be in Dr. Crosby’s church, on 
Fourth Avenue, above Twenty-second street, 
on the third Monday evening of each month. 


..:-A writer in the Scottish Sabbath-school 
Teachers’ Magazine, speaking of the ignorance 
of Bible facts on the part of many scholars in 
the Sunday-school, says: 

‘‘ There was a girl whom I once taught who, 
for want of early training, never ar be made 
to understand the difference between Pharaoh, 
who murdered the little Hebrew babes, and 
Herod, who murdered the babes of Bethlehem, 
and who compounded with her ignorance by 
invariably oe: both of them by the hybrid 
name of Pharod. If any one will take the 
pains to inquire, he will find similar coufusion 
of thought and information in the minds of a 
great many scholars.” 


o«ee1n addition to his other work as editor of 
The National Sunday-school Teacher, Mr. C. 
Hazard is to prepare for 1875 the Lesson Notes, 
for which this year B, F. Jacobs has been re- 
sponsible. Whatever Mr. Hazard undertakes 
he does well. Of the proposed change it 
can now only be said, as was once said in sub- 
stance concerning the change in superintend- 
ents of a certain Sunday-school: ‘*No maga- 
zine is likely to gain anything by losing Mr. 
Jacobs; nor can one be the loser if it secures 
Mr. Hazard.” 


«+e Next Sunday and Monday, the 25th and 
26th inst., are the days named by the commit- 
tee of the London Sunday-school Union for 
universal prayer and for special sermons and 
cervices in behalf of the Sunday-schools of the 
world. On Monday evening a meeting appro- 
priate to the season is to be held in this city, 
under the auspices of the Foreign Sunday- 
school Association, in the Fourth-avenue Pres- 
byterian church (Rey. Dr. Crosby’s). 


...»Who will try a few words of exhorta- 
tion to the children at the close of a Sunday- 
school session, in view of this estimate of its 
value from the pen of W. 8. B. Mathews, in 
the National Sunday-school Teacher ? 

‘*Yon might as well try to wet ducks by 
pouring water over them as to benefit children 
by pouring exhortation over them. It all runs 
of, to the very last drop—at least, off of all but 
now and then a sick one, whose feathers are 
not so smooth as in health; and that one 
merely feels damp and nasty, but not edified.’® 


-ee»"'It always takes about two or three 
Sundays after vacation to get.a school started 
again,’’ said the assistant superintendent of a 
prominent city school, a few Sundays since. 
There can be no more question on this point 
than that a school which has a vacation usually 
begins to break up several Sundays before the 
vacation commences. Moreover, such aschool 
is worth less all the year round for its unnec- 
essary vacation. 

.»-.Now is the time for the country Sunday- 
schools to decide that they will have no winter 
vacation this year. . The scholars will come if 


only ther can be sure of finding their teachers 
on d, 








BAPTIST. . 
BARRETT, W. C., Plattsburg, goes to Rich- 
mond, Mo. 
BAPTISTE, G. W., Fulton, N. Y., resigns. 
BOWER, F. W., of Crozer Theo. Sem., ord., at 
Morgantown, W. Va. . 
BURCHETT, G. J., Haynesville, Mo., goes to 
Chicago Theo. Sem. 
CLARK, H., goes to Kenosha, Wis. 
=—apam, J. B., Sixth-ave. ch., Brooklyn, N. 
., tesigns. 
CORDO, H. A., D.D., Jersey City, N. J., called 
to Lynn, Ma-:. 
~~ D., New Brighton, Pa., died Sept. 
th. 


DECKMAN, E. J., goes to German ch., New 
Haven, Ct 

DONALDSON, C. N., Sixth ch., Atlanta, Ga., 
resigns, 

HARRISON, Ep., Pror., Richmond, Va., inst., 
Oct. 4th. 

MacCLYMONT, D. T., 2ndch., Stillwater, N. 
Y., inst., Oct. 1st. 


OSBORNE, F. E., Melrose, accepts call to W. 
Hoboken, N. J. 

POLAND, J. W. 
resigns Jan Ist. 

SHAVER, D.D., retires from Christian Index, 
and goes to Conyers, Ga. 

STETSON, H. L., Griggsville, Il., resigns. 

TAFT, E. A., Cleveland, 0., goes to Colorado 
Springs, Col. 

WAUGH, C. V., Greenwood, goes to Green- 
ville Sem., Va. 

WRIGHT, T. G., Westerly, R. L., resigns. 

CHRISTIAN. 

CARR, J. H., Merchantville, goes to Union 
Springs, : 

MILLARD, Davip E., Marshall, 
Belding, Mich. 

REAKE, C. E., Quaker Street, goes to St. 
Johnsville, N. Y. 

SAMPLE, 8. W., Washington, Ind., goes to 
Greenville, O. 

SUMMERBELL, N., D.D., Cincinnati, goes to 
Conneaut, O. 

WYMAN, O. T., Conneaut, O., goes to South 
Westerlo, N. Y. Z 

CONGREGATIONAL. 


BACON, Ep., called to E. Orange, N. J. 

BOARDMAN, J., Dracut, Mass., resigns. 

CALLAHAN, C. 8., Billings, Mo., resigns. 

CRANG, F., called to Athens, Prospect Grove, 
and Kahoka, Mo. 

CUTTER, M. M., West Medford, Mass, inst., 
Oct. 14th. 

CUTLER, W. H., Assonet, supplies at E. Mans- 
field for one year. 

DICKERMAN, L., Iowa City, Ia., goes to the 
Pacific Coast. 

DUDLEY, J. L., Milwaukee, Wis., resigns. 

FALES, E. F., Jz., of Andover Theo. Sem., 
goes as missionary to Kansas. 

FREY, I. M., ord., for ministry at Golden 
Prairie, Ia., Sept. 29th. 

GRIGGS, L., Bristol, accepts call to Terry- 
yille, Ct. 

Sage res, Wa., Hyde Park ch., inst., Oct. 
15th. 


Goffstown Center, Mass., 


settled at 


HAWES, Epwarp, New Haven, Ct., called to 
to Eliot-ch., Newton, Mass. 

HERRICK, 8. E., Mt. Vernon ch., Boston, 
called to professorship of English Liter- 
ature at Amherst Coll. 

HILL, E. 8., South Wilbraham, Mass., re- 
signs. 

KIDDER, Jonn 8., New Haven, Mich., sup- 
plies at Nuncia and Robinson for one 
year. : 

KIRKLAND, E. E., Northfort, accepts call to 
Otsego Lake, Mich. 

LONGLEY, M. M., Jacksonville, inst., at 
Dwight, Ill, Oct. 3d. 

MARSH, J. T., Black Creek, goes to Crown 
Point, N. 4 

MERRY, T. T., Machias, Me., resigns. 

MERRILL, W. A., Andover, Mass., goes to 
Alfred, Me. 

MURRAY, W. H. H., Park-street ch., Boston, 
resigned, Oct. 11th. 

PALMER, G. W., Ogden, supplies at Shel- 
don, Ia. 

SAVAGE, W.H., Jacksonville, Lll., called to 
Dedham, Mass. 

SEABURY, J. B., called to associate pastorate 
of John-st. ch., Lowell, Mass. 

SEYMOUR, J. M., Newburyport, Mass., inst., 
Oct. 9th. 

SNIDER, 8., Wroxeter, Ont., accepts call to 
Coraland Pierson, Mich. 

WALES, H. A., Stonington, Ct., supplies at 
Leominster, Mass. 

WHITCOMB, C. B., of Yale Theo. Sem., inst., 
at Chester, Mass., Oct. 14th. 

WILLIAMS, G. W., Bevier, goes to Adams, 
Ill, 


LUTHERAN, 
BRUN, N. C., East Norway, Kan., goes to 
Litchfield., Minn. 
DOMER, 8., Shamokin, Pa., accepts call to 
Washington, D. C. 
FRITZ, J. H., goes to Doyleston, Pa. 


GREGORY, H. L., Yuba City, goes to Live 
Oak, Cal. 


HUMBERGER, J., Prospect, goes to Canal 
Fulton, Ohio. 

KUNTZ, W. H., Cogan Station, accepted call 
to Schuylkill, Pa. 

LAITZLE, W. G., Potsdam, accepts call to 
Catawissa, Pa, i 

OBENCHAIN, J. P., goes to Bethany, W. Va. 


SICKEL, B., Baltimore, Md., goes to Ruters- 
ville, Texas. 








WAGNER, R. 8., Doyleston, Pa., resigns, 
WELCH, J. J., Osborn, O., ‘ri 
coy, Pa, ’ ’ foes to Friedeng. 
PRESBYTERIAN. 
ABBEY, E. W., of Lane Theo. Sem. 
Terre Haute, Ind. ot Oe 
ALLEN, R. H., D.D., Philadelphia, Pa, 
to Howard ‘ch., San Francisco, Cal. — 
BOYD, J. F., Bloomfield, O., inst.,. Sept. 28th, 
BURRILL, D. J., Westminster ch., Chi 
inst., Oct. Uth. —_ 
CROSS, JonaTHan, Wellsburgh, W. Va., goes 
to Fredericktown, O. 
DES ISLETS, C. M., Hamilton, Pa., goes to 
Russell, Ia. 
DOWNING, J. G., goes to Corvallis, Oregon, 
EVANS, D. W., Mineral Point, called to Chip- 
pewa Falls, Wis. ; 
GARDNER, T. Y., Elyria, goes to Streets. 
boro, O. 
HAHN, R., Kirkersville, O., goes to Garden 
Grove, Ia, 
HAMILTON, J. 
inst., Oct. 9th. 

HAY, L. G., Ninth ch., Indianapolis, Ind, 
resigns. 

HODGMAN, T. M., Batavia, goes to Knowles 
ville, N. Y. 

McDERMID, M., Dunlap, takes charge at 
Shellsburg and Pleasant Valley, Ia. 

MoFETRIDGE, C. D., Oil City, called to Ger. 
mantown, Pa, 

PATTERSON, J. G., Madison, Ia., resigns, 

RICHTER, L., Fostoria, goes to Archibald, 0, 

SCHRYOCK, 8S. B. W., Academia, Pa., resigns 
and becomes president of New Windsor 
Coll., Md. 

STEPHENSON, Tuomas, Bushnell, IIL, inst,, 
Oct. 8th. 


F., 2d ch., Newport, Ky, 


STEWART, A. M., D. D., Gilroy, goes to Chico, 
Cal. 


VANCE, E. D., of Lane Theo. Sem., accepts 
call to Kinsman, O. 

bine mar ty Ws. R., Canonsburg, goes to Leay- 
tt, O. 

WEBBER, L. P., Los Angelos, Cal., died, 
Sept. 24th. 

WILLIAMS, N., Shelbyville, lll, accepts call 
to Hermon, fa. 

WINNIE, C. W., St. James, goes to Absecom, 
Minn. . 


PRESBYTERIAN (SOUTH). 
ANDERSON, E., Stockton, Ala., 
Raleigh, N. C. 
ANDERSON, H. M., Accomack C. H., Va, 
resigns. 
BARBOUR, L. G., Danville, Ky., goes to Rich- 
mond, Va. 
FISHER, M. M., D.D., goes to Fulton, Mo. 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 
ANDERSON, D. G., Cranston, R. 1, called to 
St. Luke’s, Troy, N. Y. 

ARMSTRONG, J. G., Hannibal, Mo., goes to 
Wheeling, W. Va. 

CHANDLER, 8. P., Red Wing, Minn., goes to 
Asheville, N. C. 

COLE, H. H., Bristol, Eng., goes to the Dio- 
cese of Virginia. 

CUTLER, Samugt, D.D., Hanover, goes to 
Boston, Mass. 

ae i 7 . E., Warrensburgh, goes to Potsdam, 


goes to 


HUGHES, N. C., Washington, N. C., elected 
professor in Sewanee College, Tenn. 

JOHNSON, M. A., Niagara Falls, N. Y., called 
to Clifton, O. 

LIGHTNER, P. B., assistant rector, St. Paul’s, 
Minn., resigns. 

MARBURY, O., goes to Demopolis, Ala. 

PRESCOTT, G. J., becomes rector of Church 
of Good Shepherd, Boston. 

THOMPSON, P. D., Oxford, N. C., goes to 
Kent Island, Md. 

WILSON, A. J., Duluth, Minn., resigns. 

WINGFIELD, J. H. D., D.D., Petersburg, Vs., 
accepts call to San Francisco, Cal. 


UNITED PRESBYTERIAN, 


BRUCE, Wm., Low Point, Ill., resigns. 

GRAHAM, H. Q., New Florence, Pa., accepts 
call to Homer City and Crete, Pa. 

McAYEAL, R. A., Oskaloosa, Ia., resigns. 

WEIR, W., Canonsburg, called to Martin’s 
Ferry, O. 

WHITTEN, J. B., goes to Frankford, Pa. 

WHITTEN, J. B., Plain Grove, accepts call to 
Seventh ch., Philadelphia, Pa. 

UNITARIAN, 

ALDRICH, L. W.,Revere, Mass., died, Oct. 9th, 
aged 32. 

COLLYER, Rosert, Chicago, Ill., called to 
Church of Messiah, New York. 

DIX, H. D., North Dighton, Mass., resigns. 

EVERETT, Wo., called to Charlestown, Mass. 

ROBBINS, C., 2d ch., Boston, Mass., resigns. 


UNIVERSALIST. 

DREW, E. A., Second ch., Lynn, Mass., died, 
Oct. 11th, aged 29. 

FISK, R., Jn., D.D., Grand Rapids, Mich., 8 
cepts presidency of Smithson College, in 
Logansport, Il, 

KELSEY, ALanson, Washington, D. C., g0e8 
to Nunda, N. Y. 

LITTLE, J. H., West Concord, Vt., resigns, 
Jan. 1st. 

MINER, A. A., Second ch., Boston, Mass., re, 
signed Oct. 11th. 

SCHERMERHORN, M. K., Boston, Mash» 
called to Ch. of Messiah, Buffalo, N. *- 
SWEETSER, A. H., Rockland, Me, accepts 

call to Springfield, Mass. call 

TRACY, A. E., Haverhill, Mass., accepts 
to Go ' 


nil, N. H. 
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Education. 





Tum latest ‘circular of information” issued 
by the Bureau of Education at Washington 
(No. 2, of 1874) presents a great variety of im- 

nt facts and suggestions concerning the 
subject of drawing in the public schools and 
the present relation of Art to education in the 
United States. The pamphlet, which has been 
prepared by Mr. LE. Clarke, of the Bureau, 
js one of the most valuable of the series. It 
contains an account of the methods adopted 
by Massachusetts in introducing the study of 
drawing into the public schools and providing 
technical training for older persons; ap enu- 
meration of the institutions in the United 
States which afford training in industrial, 
tecbnical, and high art; and a statement of 
some of the considerations in favor of the gen- 
eral diffusion of a knowledge of drawing, to- 
gether with a brief sketch of the experience of 
other countries in this matter. There is hard- 
ly any direction in which our systems of pop- 
plar education stand in greater need of im- 
provement than this. A mere knowledge of the 
rudiments is no longer sufficient to give our 
{ndustrial classes an equal chance in their com- 
petition with the skilled labor of othercoun- 
tries, and it is quite time for usto understand 
the causes and the extent of our inferiority. 
Education bas an appreciable money value. The 
better the education the higher its value, and 
the leading nations of Europe are now acting 
apon the idea that those commodities stand 
highest in the markets of the world in the pro- 
duction of which educated skill is most large- 
lyemployed. Great Britain, France, Germany, 
and other countries are, accordingly, making 
special efforts to promote instruction in every 
branch of industrial art, of which drawing is 
the necessary basis. The following statements, 
copied from a recent speech of Mr. Cole, of 
the South Kensington Museum, shows in a 
striking way the growth of this branch or 
{ostruction in Great Britain in the course of 
the last 20 years: 

“In 1852 there were only 20 art schools, 
with 5,000 etudents, paying £2,600 in fees. 
Now there are 122schools, with 22,800 students, 
paying £24,800 a year in fees, There was then 
no teaching in schools forthe poor; now 194,- 
500 children are taugbt drawing. There were 
then no nizht classes for artisans; now there 
are 588 classes, with 17,200 students. In 1872 
the South Kensington Museum was visited by 
upward of 1,156,000 persons. Its art library 
was used by 19,750 students and its educa- 
tional library by 15,360 persons—clergymen, 
teachers, and others interested in elementary 
education—coming from all parts of the coun- 
try toconsultit. The Museum had circulated, 
without accident, through local exhibitions, 
upward of 5,400 paintings, objects, diagrams, 
etc., which were visited by more than 604,000 
persons. It has lent to local schools of art for 
study upward of 1,300 objects, and 2,100 books, 
prints, etc., relating to fine arts. 


We have not space to quote other equally in- 
teresting statements which this circular con- 
tains ; but we can cordially commend it to the 
attention of all who are interested either in 
education or in the development of our indus- 
trial interests, and we suggest as a topic 
worth thinking about the statement that among 
civilized nations the United States ranks lowest 
in all that pertains to the application of art to 
manufactures. The plain and practicable 
remedy is to insist upon the teaching of ele- 
mentary drawing in all our public schools. 


++. The following are the requisites for ad- 
mission to the new Smith College for Women, 


. &t Northampton, Mass. : 


“Geography; the Construction of the English 
Language, including Orthography and Or- 
thoepy; General Outlines of History; the 
Latin and Greek Grammars; the Catiline of 
Sallust; seven orations of Cicero ; the first six 
books of Virgil's Aineid; three books of Xeno. 
phon’s Anabasis; two books of Homer’s Iliad; 
Arithmetic; Algrebra to Quadratic Equations ; 
aud two books of Geometry. Equivalents will 
be accepted. Satisfactory testimonials must 
also be presented concerning the social and 
Moral training which the candidate has pre- 
viously received.” 


The Institution will be opened for the recep. 
tion of students the second Thursday in Sep- 
tember, 1875. The tuition has been fixed at 
$100 ayear. The College will provide board 
and rooms for $300 a year. 


+++-80 far this year there has been no hazing 
at Harvard. The authorities seem determined 
to break it up, and to this end they have ap- 
Pealed to the parents of students for co-opera- 
tion, and, what will perhaps prove more effect- 
\ve, the faculty have resolved to expel summa. 


y any student detected in this disgraceful 
business, 


+++: The Richmond Enquirer says: “The pas- 
on of the Civil Rights Bill will not only de- 
Y Our admirable and successful school Bys- 
tem, but it will also work the utter ruin of our 


niversity, our Military Institute, and our Agri 
College,” 
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Lebbies. 


Sunpay wmicut a Detroit policeman, pass 
ing a certain house about 10 o’clock, saw & 
man drop from a window and heard smothered 
cries inside. He seized the man for a burglar, 
but soon found that he had the owner of the 
house in his clutebes. ‘* Well,” said the offi 
cer, ‘it looked suspicious to see you drop out 
of a window that way.” ‘ Well,” replied the 
man, heaving a sigh, ‘“‘when the old woman 
gets her dander up I ain’t particular about 
what road I take to get out of the house.” 





...-A fond mother in Ralls County, Mis- 
souri, has named her daughter Mazin Grace. 
A neighbor inquired how she came to select 
such an odd name. ‘La!’ says she, “1 got it 
out of the hymn book.” The neighbor ex- 
pressed surprise, and said she had never seen 
the name in any hymn-book she had used. 
‘You haven't!’ said the motber of Mazin 
Grace. *‘ Why, don’t you recollect that familiar 
old hymn commencing ‘Mazin Grace, how 
sweet the sound’?’’ 


....An Episcopal clergyman, who rather likes 
a joke, was engaged to read the service fora 
brother minister, and was hurrying to church a 
little belated on Sunday morning. A friend, 
struck by his uncommon speed, inquired: 
“Sir, why so fast?’? ‘In order,” said he, 
“that he who runs may read.”’ 


...-A negro once went in to give his ex- 
perience in love-feast. He said that he had 
been resting at home for some time, and he 
had found no peace; but when the presiding 
elder opened his ‘‘much-polluted’’ lips the 
darkness disappeared and light sprung up. 


-...dones knows a young man who has taken 
so much iron for his constitution that he can- 
not hold a compass in his hand without aftect- 
ing the needle. Some young ladies with con- 
siderable attraction about them do not affect 
the needle at all 


....At aschool at Wallsend, near Newcastle, 
the master asked a class of boys the meaning of 
the word “appetite,’? when, after a ehort 
pause, one little boy said: ‘‘I know, sir. When 
I'm eatin’ ’m ’appy, and when I’m done I’m 

ight.” 


....8ome one wrote to Horace Greeley in- 
quiring if guano was good to put on potatoes. 
He said it might do for those whose tastes had 
become vitiated with tobaceo and rum; but 
he preferred gravy and butter. 


.... Kate Field says the man who bas held 
her hand in his more than two or three sec- 
onds does not live. Who would have thought 
it could have been so suddenly fatal ? 


.. elt is related of Poussin that, being shown 
a picture by a person of rank, he remarked: 
“You only want a little poverty, sir, to make 
you a good painter.’’ 

....''I say,” said a rough fellow to a fop, 
with conspicuous bow legs—‘'I say, don’t you 
have to have your pantaloons cut witha circu- 
lar saw?”’ a 

....A Russian proverb says: ‘‘ Before going 
to war, pray once; before going to sea, pray 
twice; before getting married, pray three 
times.” 

.... The one thing,” says Jean Paul, ‘“‘which 
a maiden most easily forgets is how she looks. 
Hence, mirrors were invented.” 

....A modest editor says that ‘‘the details 
of the Brooklyn scandal were 288 for publica- 
tion. Too gross, you know. 

....An old Yorkshire man used tosay: “I’m 


open to conviction; but I'd like to see the man 
that can convince me.” 


«ees Why are your sidewalks in winter like 
music? If you do not C sharp you will B flat. 

.... Which are the four most corpulent let- 
ters in the alphabet? O, B, C, T (obesity) 


..e. When is a wife like a great coat? When 
her husband is wrapped up in her. 


...»Mr. Pleasent Yell is running for the 
Texas legislature. Howl he suit? 

....Barnum is married again. “’Tis true, 
"tis P. T., and P. T. ’tis ’tis true.” 

eeeelt is said that scratching a ticket somee 
times cures an itch for office. 

.... Never attempt toform an opinion of a 
woman’s weight by her sighs. 

...-Morrissey’s policy: a long pool, a strong 
pool, and a pool altogether. 

...-Lager-rhythms: the songs of a German 
student. 

..»sDrops of the crater: ashes and hot 
stones. 


....Pickpockets are persons who take things 
easy. 





Literature. 


The prompt mention tn our lst of “ Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
Ushers for all voh dived. The interests of our 
readers will guide us in the selection af works for fur- 
ther notica, 








BACON'S GENESIS OF THE NEW 
ENGLAND CHURCHES.* 


THe venerable Dr. Bacon chooses a con- 
genial labor and one consistent with the 
whole professional work of his life as the 
“fruit of his old age.” He has served in 
the ministry of a prominent Congregation. 
al church for more than forty years. The 
period of time has certainly been long 
enough and the discussions and contrever- 
sies between the various denominations of 
Christians around him have been earnest 
and able enough to have kept before him 
with ever fresh vitality the grounds and 
warrants of the form of church polity 
which he approvedin his early manhood 
and which he now stands for in his ad- 
vancing years. The volume from his pen 
now before us is not a work of original re- 
search, nor one of elaborate learning, bur- 
dened with scholarly disquisitions, engaging 
with the details of ancient controversies or 
requiring of its readers a knowledge of all 
the phases of a continuous ecclesiastical 
strife. Yetit is a work of great ability, 
eminently fair in its spirit, and it gives 
proof that the author has a thorough 
mastery of the field which he has traversed 
and wrought. He has availed himself of 
the labors of all the best special inquirers, 
historians, annalists, divines, and polem- 
ical writers who have covtributed in 
standard works tothe exposition or illus- 
tration of the various elements and por- 
tions of his great theme. His aim has been 
to put within the reach of intelligent and 
earnest readers who are interested in his 
subject a just and comprehensive view of 
it. And he has accomplished that aim. 

The story which Dr. Bacon repeats with 
sufficient expansiveness, and yet within 
reasonable limits, has been very often told, 
alike in ponderous volumes and in pam- 
phiets. It fills the introductory half of the 
sermons and addresses which have been 
delivered in hundreds of New England 
towns on the centennial days of the 
churches and manicipalities. That in 
these forms the story should annually find 
a@ warrant for its repetition shows what 
multitudes of persons are proud of its re- 
hearsal and concerned to have it well known 
and stood by. Other phases of the old 
controversy, the developments of time and 
the practical experimental workings of the 
various organic and institutional ideas and 
methods of the Christian Church, have 
thus far kept the now ancient theme fresh 
and vigorous. 

Though the running heading of each 
alternate page of Dr. Bacon’s volume bears 
the title of it—‘* Genesis of the New En- 
gland Churches”—it is only in the last half 
of it thatit has to deal directly with the ac- 
tual planting of the Gospel in the Congre- 
gational administration of it on this side of 
the ocean. Yetall the previous portion of 
the book is buta tracing out of the ancestry, 
the right of primogeniture of the New 
England churches, the attempt to wrest 
from them their original property, the 
tricks and frauds of guardians, the quarrels 
of lawyers, the usurpations of monarchs, 
magistrates, and prelates, the reassertion 
of their rights on the part of the lawful 
heirs, the discomfitures, oppressions, and 
outrages which they endured, and their 
final successin winning back their posses- 
sions and perogatives. 

The author starts with telling us what 
there was in the beginning, when Chris- 
tianity was simply a Gospel preached and 
believed. This we find inthe New Testa- 
ment Scriptures. With the preaching and 
the believing of that Gospel there grew up, 
naturally, spontaneously, a fellowship of 
men and women. There was no formality 
in its organization. Convictions, yearnings, 
drawiogs of heart, sympathies, necessities, 
and conveniences created and fashioned the 
churches described in the New Testament. 
Apostles, preachers, earnest and gifted be- 
lievers taught, exhorted, and prayed. And 
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when this work led to any incidental mat. 
ters of arrangement for secular or temporal 
business, all who were concerned in it~ 
there was no distinction of cleric or lay- 
men then—disposed of them by referring 
them to proper hands. 

How, in the lapse of centuries, other con- 
veniences and adaptations of time and cir- 
cumstance, originating wholly in human 
discretion and ingenuity, and not referable 
to Divine injunction, modified this original 
institution and form of the Church Dr. 
Bacon proceeds lucidly to set forth. Pre- 
lacy, the Papacy, the political and nations! 
relations and usurpations which successive- 
ly came into the field and wrought their 
various mischief are candidly referred, in 
fair adjustments of excuse and blame, to 
the influence of natural events, and to the 
want of foresight on the part of Christian 
disciples, and to the ambition, passions, and 
statecraft of able, unscrupulous, and grasp- 
ing men. It was under protest always— 
sometimes timid and reserved, and at others 
bold, heart-spoken, and not to besilenced— 
that this process of transforming the New 
Testament Church into a hierarchy, a spir- 
itual despotism, and a mighty fabric of su- 
perstition and oppression went on for ages. 
The transition from Christian apostles and 
evangelists to mitered pontiffs, prelates, and 
abbots, and to grand inquisitors of the Holy 
Office, with their racks for the limbs and 
their molten lead to turn down the throats 
of heretics, needed not only a considerable 
lapse of time, but a radical misconstruction 
of the original Gospel, to effect it. 

Dr. Bacon is especially clear and in- 
structive in tracing the roots of the con- 
troversies and sufferings of the English 
Puritans, Nonconformists, and Separatists 
alike to the fundamental error which, as 
persistently after the Reformation as before 
it, confounded church and state, and insist- 
ed that the Christian brotherhood should 
be a nationaland political institution. The 
history of the struggle against this usurpa- 
tion and imposition is admirably traced 
out in the pages before us; and, like the 
other critical stages of the narrative, is 
treated without bitterness and with a fair 
allowance for the force of prejudice and 
the influence of fond delusions. The Chris- 
tian exiles of the Plymouth Colony were 
out and out cousistent Separatists, abhor- 
ring, protesting against, and renouncing the 
communion of a national church as utterly 
unwarranted by and inconsistent with the 
Gospel rule and order. The colonists of 
Massachusetts Bay were Puritans; not ob- 
jecting to, but rather approving the nation- 
alizing of the Church, but repudiating some 
of its imposed forms and ceremonies, and, 
therefore, not conforming to such of its in- 
junctions and requisitions as they demanded 
should be purified. It has often been said 
that there was really so little difference be- 
tween these two styles of dissent, sep- 
aration and nonconformity, that, when 
the representatives of each respectively 
came to know each other in the rela. 
tions of exiles on this side of the 
ocean, they merged their variances with 
each other and entered into full fellowship 
as brethren. This is true as regards the 
spirit of their relations and intercourse 

and their actual intercommunion. But it 
must be remembered that the colonists of 
Massachusetts, still holding by the notion 
that the civil power had a lawful range of 
authority over the pattern and administra- 
tion of ecclesiastical institutions, gave force 
to that policy here till they were compelled 
to abandon it. 

Dr. Bacon gives usa very full and in- 
structive sketch of the origin, the personal 
agents, witnesses, and martyrs, and the 
development, conduct, and result of both 
the elements of Puritanism and Separatism 
in the Mother Country. Those who went 
the whole length in their dissent and took 
themselves out of communion with the 
Church of England, to form a brotherhood 
and set up a worship of their own, were the 
most consistent, because the most thorough 
intheircourse. The relation of the fidelity, 
the courage, the full steadfastness of the 
more eminent of these witnesses, of their 
Heaven-taught skill in managing their cause 
in discussion and on trial, and of their 
Heaven-born patience and fortitude under 
the woes and miseries which their convic- 
tions brought upon them, gives the charm of 
romance and the solemnity of tragedy to 
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many of Dr. Bacon’s pages. Then we have 
the sketch of the Scrooby Church, the cra- 
Gle of thatof Plymouth, and of the episode 
in the history furnished by the residence at 
Leyden. And the oftener this story is told 
—if well told, as it ishere—the deeper and 
more instructive is the impression that sin- 
cerity of soul nerves the weak to vigor and 
nobleness. 

_ Dr. Bacon brings us in the closing chap- 
ters of his book to the recognition of the 
game restored institution as the Christian 
Church with which we started in the open- 
ing pages—the Church as described in the 
New Testament, the natural and sponta- 
neous outgrowth of Christian preaching 
and believing. The fundamental position 
of Congregationalism, as a Protestant and 
non-prelatical form of church institution 
and administration, is, as it always was, 
“that the Scripture hath set down sufficient 
laws for the worship of God and the gov- 
ernment of the Church, so that no man may 
add unto it nor diminish from it.” This 
single and absolute fundamental position 
has proved to be alike the strong and ten- 
able as well as the exposed and contested 
position of the New England and other 
affliated churches. By it the whole matter 
and ground of controversy were limited to 
the contents and interpretation of the New 
Testament Scriptures, excluding all the 
voluminous, intricate, and endlessly-com- 
plicated elements brought into the contro- 
versy by reference to the fathers, to tra- 
dition, to so-called apostolic and ecclesiasti_ 
cal institutions, and to the unfathomed 
depths of the canon law. All who could 
read their Bibles could individually judge 
and decide, in full mastership of all the 
details, what sort of churches, how consti- 
tuted, how governed, with what officers, 
with what functions, were those of which 
we read in the Acts of the Apostles and in 
the Epistles. And this was thestrong point 
of tbe anti-Romanists and of the anti- 
Prelatists. To this day, after all the moun- 
tain heaps of controversy which have been 
piled upon it, this scriptural foundation of 
Independency and Congregationalism for 
the fellowship and edification of Christians 
stands as firm and majestic as the roots of 
the mountains. 


But here too was the exposed point of 
the scriptural party. The champions of 
every form and shape of hierarchical and 
prelatical church institution insisted that the 
controversy could not be thus narrowed to 
the Scriptures, for that it was thus preju- 
diced at thestart. The Church, they urged, 
existed before, outside, and independently 
of the Scriptures, and had, in fact, given 
these Scriptures tomen. The Church had 
been informing and fashioning by the 
apostles and those whom they commis- 
sioned after certain oral instructions and 
directions given them by the Master. Cer. 
tain hints and side references in Scripture 
may merely intimate apostolic usages or 
injunctions; while the actual methods, 
organic provisions, forms and models of 
administration which we recognize in the 
third and fourth centuries are to be taken 
as the positive fruits and results of apos- 
tolic authority andexample. Thechurches 
of those centuries, it was claimed, were 
instituted and administered after the pre- 
latical or episcopal pattern; and there was 
no evidence of a strife, a convulsion, or 
revolutionary transition, by which they had 
been changed to this form from a previous 
one. 

Thus was opened matter for endless con- 
troversy and discussion. It required learn- 
ing, mental acuteness, critical sagacity, and 
all of the resources of the logical intellect 
to follow up the contest in this form of it. 
The battie-field was oneof tangled thickets, 
miry morasses, and sand deserts of the 
driest and most barren surfaces. The 
elements of the controversy were forged or 
interpolated documents, vagueand conflict- 
ing traditions, assumptions, fallacies, and 
frauds of every kind, as well as authentic 
and acknowledged writings, usages, and 
established facts. Even the standard 
English version of the New Testament, as 
made under the influence of the Episco- 
pal institution, was found in several 
places to have been warped so as 
to give it incidental illustration. That 
‘was @ curious venture by which the psalm- 
ist was quoted (in Acts i, 20) as speaking of 
Judas as having held a“bishopric” In 
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Acts xii, 4, St. Luke is made to date by 
“*Easter.” The confusion in the rendering 
of many texts which hides the fact that an 
“elder,” a “presbyter,” the minister of a 
flock, and a ‘‘bishop” or “ overseer’ were 
synonymous terms is very obvious. In 
Acts xx, 17, St. Paul sends to Miletus for 
“the elders of the Church,” of which, there- 
fore, there must have been more than one 
in that single city—not a very extensive 
diocese, After their arrival he addresses 
them as “bishops” (verse 28), though our 
version uses the word ‘‘ overseers.” 

But the Puritans and the Separatists had 
able men, scholars, profound, acute, and 
fully furnished to follow the extra-scriptural 
elements and windings of the prelatical and 
ecclesiastical controversy into all its details- 
They were masters of the field. While they 
stood stoutly and unflinchingly for the suf- 
ficiency of their Scripture fundamentals, 
they proved their competency to deal with 
all the incidental, subordinate, and intricate 
perplexities of the historical and document- 
ary warfare. 

Dr. Bacon’s aim to give a summary and 
perfectly intelligible view of this controver- 
sy, for the instruction of moderately well- 
informed readers, has led him wisely to ex- 
clude from his pages many of the details 
and unessential particulars of it. He has 
shown discretion and skill in his selection 
and grouping of his materials. Moreradical 
and far more momentous questions and 
discussions than he has to deal with are 
now exciting and interesting Christendom: 
but we have found a renewal of old satis- 
factions in reading again in his pages of the 
lives and doings of earnest and saintly men 
who took for granted the high solemnities 
of Christian faith while they stood for soul 
freedom. GroracE E. Euus, 
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THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND 
LITERATURE. 





In few branches of learning has more 
impcrtant progress been made during the 
past twenty years than In the critical study 
of English ; and it is a matter for congratu- 
lation that in this pursuit, as well as in that 
of comparative philology, American schol- 
ars have taken no unimportant part. A 
volume such as Professor Shepherd has 
prepared was needed at the present time 
and no very prolonged examination of its 
pages is necessary to show the increased 
knowledge of our own tongue the space of 
ageneration has given us. The author, a 
man well fitted to undertake the task he 
set himself to do, has performed it faith- 
fully and produced a history of the lan- 
guage which is more suitable for use in 
our colleges and academies than any ‘ve have 
had before. In certain quarters, indeed, in- 
structors have been compelled, for lack of 
some such work in one volume, to have 
recourse to the “ Brief History of the En- 
glish Language” which the late Professor 
Hadley prepared for the 1864 edition of Web- 
ster’s Dictionary—the big volume, of course, 
making a most clumsy and expensive text- 
book. This ‘‘Brief History,” by the way, 
the publishers of the Dictionary would do 
well in issuing by itself. Professor Shep- 
herd is familiar with the labors of recent 
English students of the Janguage—Morris, 
Speat, Earle, Brewer, and other laborers on 
the books of the Early English Text Society 
and the Clarendon Press Series—as well as 
with the works of our own March, Corson, 
and Marsh; and without any trace of ped- 
antry he constantly showsa familiarity with 
points discussed which makes his treatise a 
thoroughly trustworthy one. This single 
two-line note, indeed, (p. 222) sufficiently 
illustrates the accuracy and keen observa- 
tion of the author: “Dr. Jobnson’s style 
was in great measure modeled upon that of 
Sir Thomas Browne, whose Latinisms are 
worthy of careful study.” This fact we do 
not remember to have seen pointed out 
before, and the remark shows the difference 
between the intellectual insight of Prof. 


* THE HIsTORY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, from 
the Teutonic Invasion of Britain to the close of the 
Georgian Era. By HENRY E. SHEPHERD. New 
York: B.J. Hale & Son. 1874. 

MASTERPIECES IN ENGLISH LITERAURE and Les- 
sons in the English Language. By HOMER B. 
SPRAGUE. Infour books. Vol.I. New York: J. W- 
Schermerhorn & Co. 1874. 

SHAaw’s New HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
Prepared on the basis of “ Shaw’s Manual,” by TRU- 
MAN J. BACKUS, A.M. New York: Sheldon & Co, 
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Shepherd and that of. those who are accus- 
tomed to attack Sir Thomas’s word-coining 
at every opportunity. Prof. Shepherd’s 
volume brings the history of the language 


| from 449 A. D. down to 1880, and we hope 


its twenty-eight brief chapters will be 
studied and mastered in many a college and 
school. The book sadly needs an index. 

Professor Sprague’s Masterpieces of En- 
glish Literature is also the work of an in- 
dustrious student and a competent teacher, 
and the first volume before us indicates that 
a good idea has been well carried out, The 
author has aimed to avoid these two 
error, one or the other of which 
he truly says we are apt to find in text- 
books of English literature—attempts 
‘to give by mere description correct and 
vivid ideas of literary creations,” and ‘‘to 
bring [by quotations] all the prominent 
authors at once within the scope of the 
student’s observation.” He presents, there- 
fore, none but masterpieces, complete 
wherever possible, and accompanies each 
one with a brief biography of the author 
and notes adapted to teach the student, as 
he advances, the history and development 
of the language. In the third and fourth 
volumes rhetoric and logic will also be 
discussed. Inthis book the works given 
are the ‘‘Clerk’s Tale” of Chaucer, the 
“Epithalamium” of Spenser, six of 
Bacon’s essays, Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Macbeth,” 
Milton’s “ Areopagitica,” ‘“‘Ode on the 
Nativity,” and “Comus,” and the first part 
of Bunyan’s ‘‘Pilgrim’s Progress.” The 
volume is admirable throughout and it 
cannot be carefully studied without 
giving the student a good knowledge 
of the language and a better knowl- 
edge of English literature in its true sense 
than could be attained by the slipshod 
and uncritical reading of a hundred 
standard books. One’s duty is not to know 
something of many books, but much of a 
very few; and in the performance of this 
duty Professor Sprague has given the 
young student very valuable assistance. 
The volume is in general correctly printed. 
We have noticed but three misprints— 
“* Goeffrey,” “‘elecutionary,” and ‘Sheppard 
(Shepard). 

If ever a book needed revision, when 
Professor Backus undertook the task, it was 
the last American edition of the late 
Thomas Budd Shaw’s ‘‘ Manual of English 
Literature.” Mr. Shaw first wrote the work 
in 1846, and it was revised by Dr. William 
Smith, in 1864 and 1865, the first and last 
editions being republished here. It has for 
gome time been used in our colleges and 
higher schools as the most available brief 
history of English literature. Professor 
Backus has entirely failed to see its worst 
defect, which was not in Shaw’s part; for 
it, although imperfect and occasionally in- 
accurate, and sadly needing a chapter on 
recent authors, was unquestionably good 
enough to be serviceable as a whole to the 
student of British literature only. The 
book’s defect lay, for American students, in 
its American supplement. Thissupplement 
was written by the late Henry T. Tucker- 
man in 1852, and at that time, twenty-two 
years ago, was deficient in literary perspec- 
tive and in critical judgment. Mr. Tucker- 
man discussed men and books entirely 
from the “ Old Mr. Gently” standpoint, and 
utterly failed, therefore, to discriminate be- 
tween the good and the bad in American 
books and the permanent and the ephem- 
eral in American literature. In 1867 be 
“‘reyised” his easy-going treatise, no 
changes of any importance being intro- 
duced into the body of it and the literary 
history of the years between 1852 and 1867 
being told in exactly two 12mo pages. 
In 1870 he revised it again, the second re- 
vision consisting simply of the erasure of a 
sentence and a paragraph here and there 
and the composition of a ten-line account 
of the literary career of Dr. J. G. Holland, 
which arduous task Mr. Tuckerman was 
unable to complete by the discovery of the 
date of Dr. Holland’s birth. It will readily 
be seen that Prof. Backus had something 
more todo in 1874 with the Shaw-Smith- 
Tuckerman book than ‘‘to improve the 
logical arrangement,” ‘to correct the lack 
of unity,” and ‘‘to simplify the style” of the 
Shaw part, which he has done, on the 
whole, in a satisfactory manner, the entire 
treatise of Mr. Shaw having been examined 
and much of it having been rewritten. 
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His main duty, however, was Clearly to 

throw away Mr. Tuckerman’s work and 

write a substitute for it, possibly supple. 

menting Shaw himself by an additional 

chapter. Mr. Tuckerman’s essay, how. 

ever, he declares to be “adapted to the 

wants of the class-room, supplying to the 

teacher just the outline needed in explain. 

ing to his students the marvelous growth 
and variety of American literature ang 
giving to the students a model of easy and 

genial criticism.” In making this revision 

of the Manual, therefore, he has been “yp. 

willing to tamper with an essay s0 ¢)- 
egant in its style and so discriminating in 

its thought.” Accordingly he has left jt 
untouched, Let us look at the result. Of 
authors of whom no mention whatever ig 
made are the Abbotts, Agassiz, Mrs. Akers, 

A. B. and Louisa M. Alcott, T. B. Aldrich, 

Alger, George Arnold, H. H. Brownell, 

Bushnell, the Carys, Mrs. Child, J. B 

Clarke, Cranch, Felton, Furness, G. W, 

Greene, E. E. Hale, Bret Harte, John Hay, 

P. H. Hayne, Hedge, Higginson, Hillard, 

Howells, Mrs. Hunt, Jarves, H. C. Lea, R, 

T. 8. Lowell, Theodore Parker, Peabody, 

Miss Phelps, Saxe, Scudder, Sears, Miss 
Sedgwick, Mrs. Spofford, Stedman, Stod- 
dard, Timrod, Trowbridge, C. D. Warner, 
the Warner sisters, W. D. Whitney, Mrs. A. 
D. T. Whitney, R. C. Winthrop, Theodore 
Winthrop, Woolsey, and Worcester, 
This list might be extended; but we need 
not mention other names to show that 
literary history written in 1852 is bardly per: 
fect in 1874. Sins of commission are not less 
apparent than those of omission. Thus to 
David Ramsay is devoted half a page; to 
Charles Brockden Brown a page; to Wash- 
ington Allston half a page; to James A 
Hillhouse nearly a page ; to Charles Sprague 
the same; to Joseph Rodman Drake more 
than a page; to N. P. Willis half a page; 
to George H. Boker half a page; and to A, 
B. Street nearly a page, which is preceded 
by an elaborate introduction on the nature 
of his poetry. Lowell bas ten lines and 
Whittier seven, none of their works being 
mentioned; and so long as this was true it 
was hardly necessary that Bryant should 
be discussed to the extent of three and a 
half pages. We have not space, however, 
to discuss the book further. From mis- 
prints the volume is not free. We have 
noted Morley’s English ‘‘ Authors” for 
Writers; ‘‘ medetantis” for meditantis, “ Pat 
tenham” for Puttenham; ‘t Hubbard” for 
Hubberd; ‘‘ Hammet” for Hanmet; “ Mene- 
chimi”? for Menachmi, ‘‘Prodomi” for Pro 
dromi; ‘‘Pseudoxia” for Pseudodoxia; “ Rule 
and Exercise [Exercises] of Holy Liviog 
and Dying’; ‘‘ Newcombe” for Newcomen; 
‘“‘Spenstow” for Spurstow ; ‘* Symonds” for 
Symons; ‘‘Withers” for Wither ; ‘‘ Smollet” 
for Smollett; Edwin ‘‘ Perry” Whipple for 
Percy; Bishop “Cox” for Coxe; and 
Samuel ‘ Elliot” for Eliot. The two it. 
Danas are consolidated in the index; but, 
to make up, Theodore 8. Fay is there 
entered both as‘ Fay” and “T. 8S. Fay,” 
while George Ticknor’s name is omitted 
Some of these blunders are ignorantly 
or carelessly copied from Shaw; for others 
Professor Backus is alone responsible. 


a a 


Or late years there has been an increased 
interest in liturgics and kindred subjects—an 
interest felt in greater or less degree in many 
churches and especially apparent in the Church 
of England—in which the Tractarian movement 
has from the first inspired students to work in 
ancient and half-forgotten fields. Not a few 
offices, prayers, and litanies have, accordingly, 
been made accessible to clergymen and the 
public. Thus, not to multiply examples, we 
have been givena new edition of the Sarum 
missal, the principal source of the first English 
Prayer Book and its descendants; an accurate 
reprint of the King Edward Prayer Book of 
1549; a Latin translation of the English Prayer 
Book, restoring to its original form everything 
taken from ancient sources; and a new edition 
of the “Sealed Book.” Scholars like Blunt 
and Procter, furthermore, have very fully com- 
mented on the present sacred offices of their 
church, and the zeal of the Ritualists has trans- 
lated and cheaply published nota few venerable 
litanies, their ‘‘ Treasury of Devotion” perhaps 
showing the best results of their labors of this 
sort. In this country the Protestant Episco. 
palians have been somewhat slow to work in 
this field, being conspicuously behind the Uni- 
tarians in the matter, the churches of the latter 
now having, besides their most en ap 
King’s Chapel Prayer Book, quite a number 
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which to select, thanks, to the 
ie nen Martineau, in England, and 
Hedge, Clarke, and Osgood, in this country. 
The Daily Service (Hurd & Houghton), how. 
ever, isa somewhat elaborate addition to the 
Episcopal devotional library. Its editor, Rev. 
R. G. Hutton, of Oyster Bay, Long Island, has 
studied his subject to good purpose and has 
incorporated into @ single volume much tbat 
will be of service to persons of his communion, 
He has relied for material mostly upon the old 
Eastern liturgies and the service-books of the 
Roman Church in its early days, introducing, 
however, a few prayers from English divines 
of the outwardly devotional timesin which 
Bishops Taylor and Andrewes and Laud lived. 
The book contains a lectionary occupying two 
years, morning and evening services for the 
times of Advent, Christmas, Lent, Easter, and 
the Ascension, and for the season following 
Whitsunday, a8 well as for the days of the or- 
dinary week ; and there are also offices of hours, 
etc., of suitable number and variety. Its tone 
js, a8 far as parties in the compiler’s church are 
concerned, High Church, but not Ritualistic. 
re publishers have done their part well. 





_..Here is another good book whose excel- 
lence has first been tried and approved in our 
columns—‘‘ Paul Cobden’s’? Zake a Peep (Lee 
& Shepard)—witbin whose covers we hope very 
many of our young readers will be able to look 
when their parents have bought them tbe at- 
tractive blue-covered book. The authorseems 
to us quite as successful in short stories as in 

longer tales, and we are sure that those will 
agree with us who have read and liked ‘* David 
Hoag’s Thanksgiving Party,’ ‘‘ An Old Man’s 
Christmas Present,’’ “Jack Jowler in Search of 
aHome,’”’ or ‘Enoch Embury’s Sign,” for in- 
stance, ‘The stories contained in the volume, 
besides the four we have mentioned, are ‘Our 
New Year’s Presents,’ “‘ My Bouquet,” ‘ Pros- 
pect Point Picnic,”’ “‘ Cousin Bessie’s Recollec- 
tions of her Childhood,” ** That Spotted Calf,’’ 
“Done by Lightning,’? “ Tommy Billings’s 
New Name,” ‘The Little Brown Queen,” 
“Polly Gambel’s Rainbow,” ‘‘The Angel on 
the Rickety Staircase,” and ‘‘ No Birthday.” 
The book is the fifth in the author’s ‘* Beckon- 
ing Series.”” 


..-The Rev. G@. D. Pike may be set down 
among the successful authors. More than 
thirty thousand copies of his story of ‘The 
Jubilee Singers and their Campaign for Twen. 
ty Thousand Dollars’? have been sold in this 
country and in Europe; and he now comes 
before the public with another neatly-printed 
little volume, giving a glowing history of The 
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Card Etiquette. Season of 1874—5. Sq. 18mo, 
paper, pp. 40. Philadelphia : The Dreka En- 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


SONGS FOR THE SANCTUARY. 
11 and 113 Witte eT S.GWvORK. 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTICE 











Picturesque America Subscribers, 


D. APPLETON & CO,, 
549 & 551 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


would call the attention of Subscribers to PICTUR- 
ESQUE AMERICA, now about completed, to the 
fact that they are prepared to bind the 
volumes in every variety of binding, 


It is the desire of the publishers, who have expend- 
ed large sums of money in the production of a work 
which should fittingly illustrate American scenery, to 
give the book an appropriate binding in conformity 
with its interior. It is as easy a matter to put a cover 
on a book which may have the appearance of being 
well bound as it is to get a pair of boots of cheap 
manufacture which will look like first-class work ; or 
a diamond may be put in 15-carat gold, and perhaps, 
to the uninitiated, look like 18-carat; but it would not 
be a wise expenditure. Subscribers who confide their 
parts to the publishers may be certain of having their 
books returned to them in bindings which are taste- 
ful and substantial. Specimens of binding may be 
seen at the publishers’. 

Subscribers or those desiring to inspect the work 
will be called upon by addressing the publishers. 

SOLD ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION. 





Singing Campaign for Twenty Th a 
Pounds, or the Jubilee Singers in Great Britain. 
(Lee & Shepard.) The success of these min- 
strels in the Old Country was certainly marvel- 
ous, and we scarcely wonder that in telling a 
taleso romantic Mr. Pike has found it hard to 
restrain his enthusiasm. 


...We recently mentioned the conclusion 
of the first volume of St. Nicholas and briefly 
commented on the character of that excellent 
juvenile magazine. Scribner & Co. have now 
issued the bound volume, the covers being as 
brilliant and handsome as the contents are 
amusing and attractive. It will be difficult to 


find, this Christmas, a cheaper or more attract- 
ive and useful present for children than is 
-tfforded by this handsome book. 


...-The fourth edition of Dr. ‘Dexter’s Con- 
gregationalism (Noyes, Holmes & Co.) has just 
been issued, with some additional matter on 
the proper method of dealing with an offend- 


Ing church. We are glad to see that this ex- 
cellent manual is in constant demand among 
Congregationalists. 

SE 
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Cloth of Gold and other Poems. 





By Thomas 


Bailey Aldrich. 16mo, pp. 184. Boston: 
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NOW READY. 


L 
CERMAN UNIVERSITIES. 
By JAMES MORGAN HART. 12mo, cloth, $1.75, 


charmi 


BAYARD TAYLOR’S NEW VOLUMEOF TRAVELS 
ECYPT AND bg =-nag ng IN 1874. 
BAYARD TAYLOR. 0, cloth, red e » $1.50. 
™ i12mo, cloth, to match Househeld Edition $a S 
“As a narrator of travelers’ tales Bayard Taylor 
oes no superior, and his reputation for veracity is 
VS. in these days of exaggeration.’”— 


*,* For sale by all booksellers and sent, pos on 
receipt of price, by the publishers. — 
G. P. "3 SONS, 
4th Ave. and 23d st., New York. 


ASTOUNDING! 


$18 in value for $3! or $33 in value for $4.50. 
And just what you want most. The Best Magazine 
and ras Best Lan Parlor Pictures in Ameri 
quite equal to i paintings worth $500. Pictures tha’ 
coma the MARVELOUS IN BEAUTY, gLBGANCH IN 
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HULL, Publisher, 
8t., Philadelphia, 


For Sale by Bookseliers Generally. 
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Recent Religions Books 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ABBOTT’S Dictionary of Religious Knowledge. 
Royal 8yo, Cloth, $6 00; Sheep, $7 00; 
Half Morocco, $8 50. (Sold by Subscription. 
Agents wanted.) 

BACON’S The Genesis of the New England 
Churches. By Lxzonarp Bacon. Iilus- 
trated. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 

TAYLOR'S David, King of Israel. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50. (Nearly Ready.) 


McCLINTOCK & STRONG’S Cyclopedia of 
Biblical, Theological, and Ecclesiastical 
Literature. Five volumes now ready, from 
AtoMc. 8vo, Cloth, $5 00; Sheep, $6 00; 
Half Morocco, $7 50. (Sold by Subscrip- 
tion.) 


THE EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE, 1873. 
History, Essays, Orations, etc. 8vo, Cloth, 
$6 00. (Sold by Subscription.) ; 

Dr. TYNG’'S Office and Duty of a Christian 
Pastor. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


WINCHELL’S Doctrine of Evolution. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 00, 


CHRISTLIEB on Modern Infidelity. 


12mo, 
Cloth, 75 cents. 


PLUMER’S Pastoral Theology. 12mo, Cloth, 
$2. 


DAWSON’S Earth and Man. Illustrations. 
12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 

HERVEY’S Christian Rhetoric. 8yo, Cloth, 
$3.50. 

TRISTRAM’S Land of Moab. [Mlustrated. 


Crown 8yvo, Cloth, $2.50. 

TYERMAN’S Life of Wesley. Portraits. 38 
vols., Crown 8vo, Cloth, $7.50. 

TYERMAN’S Oxford Methodists. Portraits. 
Crown 8yvo, Cloth, $2.50. 

ALFRED COOKMAN’S LIFE. Portrait. 
12mo, Cloth, $2. 

TALMAGE’S Sermons. 8 vols., 12mo, Cloth, 
$2 each. 

PALMER’S Desert of the Exodus. Illustra- 
tions and Maps. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3. 


PAINE’S Soul and Instinct as Distinguished 
from Materialism. 8vo, Cloth, $5. 


BARNES’S NOTES: New Edition. 
Now ready: Gospels, 2 vols.; Acts, 1 vol.; 
Romans, 1 vol.; I Corinthians, 1 vol.; Il 
Corinthians and Galatians, 1 vol.; Ephe- 
sians, Philippians, and Colossians, 1 vol.; 
Thessalonians, Timothy, Titus, and Phile- 
mon, 1 vol.; Hebrews, 1 vol. 


SMILES’S History of the Huguenots. 
8yo, Cloth, $2. 


SMILES’S Huguenots in Frauce after the Re- 
vocation. Crown 8yvo, Cloth, $2. 


REVISION of the English Version of the New 
Testament. By ExLicort, Trencu, Ligut- 
Foot, and Somarr. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3. 


MACGREGGOR’S Rob Roy on the Jordan. 
Illustrated. Crown 8yo, Cloth, $2.50. 


Crown 


ta” HARPER & BROTHERS will send either of the 
above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


ta” HARPER’S CATALOGUE mailed free on receipt of 
Ten Cents. 


For 1875.—Postpaid. 


THE NURSERY. 


A Magazine for Youngest Readers. 
Superbly Lllustrated.—Published Monthly. 


Fobscrincion veice........01-58 3. . 21.00 


Payable in advance. A Sample number will 
be sent for 10 cents. 
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1i 
DR. HURST ON GERMANY. 


LIFE AND. LITERATURE 


FATHERLAND. 


By JOHN F. HURST, D.D., 
AUTHOR OF “ HISTORY OF RATION ALISM,” ete 
One vol. 8vo, cloth. 


This work is the carefully gathered fruit of]a [pro- 

fessional residence by Rev. Dr. Hurst of five years 

in Germany. It is divided into general departments. 

The first is on German domestic and social life and 
customs; the second on the schools, universities, 
and the general educational features of the country; 
the third on the scholarship and productiveness of 
the leading literary characters; the fourth on the 
Germans during their lata war with the French; and 

the fifth, entitled “ Alpenstock and K k,” on 
the interesting regions visited by the author during 
pedestrian tours. 

The scope, it will be seen, is broad,and no pains 
have been spared to make the work reflect much light 
on a land and people which are every day being 
drawn into more intimate relations with ourselves, 
The most recent literary and educational statistics 
are brought into service. The work will prove not 
only valuable as a repertory of important facts to all 
at home who would become better acquainted with 
the Germans, but a safe companion for travelers on 
the Continent. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on re 
cetpt of the price, by the Publishers, 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & C0., 
No. 654 Broadway, New York. 


A New Narrative Poem by Dr. Holland. 
NOW READY, 
THE 


13,000th 


oF THE 


MISTRESS OF THE MANGE. 


By J. G. HOLLAND, 


Author of “ Bitter-Sweet,” “ Kathrina,” “Arthar 
Bonicastle,” “ Titcomb Letters,” etc., ete. 
lvol. 12mo, cloth. $1.50. 














*,° For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on re 
ceipt of the price, by the Publishers, 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & €0., 
No. 654 Broadway, New York. 


WILKIE COLLINS'S NEW STORY, 
THE FROZEN DEEP! 


Cloth, Dlustrated, $1.50, 
is Now Ready at all the Book Stores. Sent’ post- 
paid by 





WM. F. GILL & CO., Publishers, Boston. 
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Miecomnectemesor | NEW HISTORICAL WORKS. 


ESTES & LAURIAT. 


AN EXAMINATION OF THE ALLEGED 


DISCREPANCIES OF THE BIBLE, 


By JOHN W. HALEY, M. A., 
with an introduction by Alvah Hovey, D.D., Professor 
in the Newton Theological lL Crown, 8vo. 
Price $2.25. 


EPOCHS OF HISTORY. 
Three volumes of this valuable series of historical 
monographs are now ready—viz.: THE CRUSADES, 
by G. W. Cox; THE ERA OF THE PROTESTANT 
REFORMATION, by F. Seebohm; and THIRTY 
YEARS’ WAR, by Samuel R. Gardiner. THE 
HOUSES OF YORK AND LANCASTER will be ready 
in two weeks. Per volume, $1. The whole series is 
edited by Edward S. Morris andis pronounced by the 

LONDON SPECTATOR and other literary critics as 


“Worth its Weight in Gold.” 
2” Licts of the volumes in preparation sent free. 


HULME’S PLANTS; 


their natural growth and or 
Vegetable forms as appliedin architecture and all 
kinds of useful and ornamental art. Itis just the 
work for Decorators, Designers, Manufacturers, and 
Amateurs. Imperial quarto. 44 colored plates. $10.50. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of the above prices. 
143 Washington Street, 
Opposite Old South Church. 


LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE 


for November, 


HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED, 


NOW READY, CONTAINING: 

The NEW HYPERION: from Paris to Marly, by Wey 
of the Rhine. XVII. The Current of Fate. By Ed- 
ward Strahan. (Illustrated.) 

WHERE T HB BROWN-STONE FRONTS COME 

mas Emmette. (Illustra 
By William Black, 
author of “A Princess of Thule. 

THE GENIUS OF CONSERVATISM: An Unpub- 
lished Essa bythe tape 

“LITTLE JOE.” Jennie W codvilie. 

THE NATURALIST IN BUZZARD’S Bay. By W. 
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can ur 
LITRRATURE of the DAY. 
For Sale by all Periodical Dealers. 
TERMS.—Yearly Subscription, $4. Single Number, 
cents. Liberal Clubbing Rates. SPECIMEN Num. 
BER, with Premium List, mailed on receipt of 20 cts. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


BANCROFT and PARKMAN. 


MESSRS. LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


the following important contributions to the History 
of America: 


A History of the United States from the Dis- 
covery of the American Continent. By George 
Bancroft. Vol. X, completing the work. 8vo, cloth. 
$2.50. 

With this volume is brought toaclose a work to 
which the author has devoted the labor of forty years 
and which has won for him a place among the ablest 
historians of alltime. Each succeeding volume _ 
confirmed the judgment of Edward erett, 
nounced soon after the beeen of a, enterprise, 
that ‘it does such justice to its noble subject as to 
supersede the apy of any eS work ‘of the 

same kind.” To read this History isa patriotic duty 
and it should constitute the nucleus of every house- 
hold ei 

Price of the work com 
$25; sheep, $35; half cal 


The Old Regime in Canada. By Francis Park- 
man, author of “The Jesuits in North America,” 
“ Conspiracy of Pontiac,” etc. (Vol. IV of “ France 
and England in North America.”) Small 8vo, cloth. 
$2.50. 

In this volume the author presents the results o: 
his researches into the early history of Canada under 
h ++ - in ond view the century 


mprete in ts in re Opened cloth, 





controlled the 4 in its mE and during its 
first yo ed of life, the Roman olic mission 
e monarchical ambition of Louis XIV 


official correspondence maintained between 
and Canada —-_iatamel and delightfal piquancy 
to the narrative 
Parkman’s Works, complete, 7 vols, 
eloth, 17.50. 
LITTLE, BROWN & CO, 
PUBLISHERS, 


110 Washington St., Boston. 








[October 29, _ 











H. KILLAM & Co., 


NEW HAVEN, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


oom 


FINE CARRIAGES 


of the choicest modern styles and improvements. 


Landaus, Laudauleties, and Clarences g 


specialty. A large stock constantly on hand, from very light weights to full ditto, We 


invite special attention to our new patent 


INTERCHANGEABLE-FRONT LANDAULETTE, thead. 


vantages of which have only to be known to be appreciated, it being a Landau and Lan- 
daulette combined in one Carriage, convertible from one to the other in five minutes’ time, 
making a beautiful Landau for Summer and an Octagon Glass-Front Laudaulette for Win. 


ter. We build 


ive Sizes of these beautiful carriages. 


PURCHASERS CAN SAVE LARGE COMMISSIONS BY COMING OR SENDING DIRECT To OUR 


Factory, WHERE THEY CAN always get the 
Hwery Carriage ts WARRANTED FIRST- 


nest and best of work at ‘‘ Factory Pricrs” 
LASS and to please in every particular. 


H. KILLAM & CoO., 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 





E. & H.T. ANTHONY & A had §o1 BROAD- 
Way, N. Y., opposite Metropolitan. Chromos and 
Frames, copes, Album and Views, Graphoscopes. 





A N Y sending ue athe padrom of of 10 10 persons. with 1 
in Te YA rich See cITy 
ns' 

ONE Noverry CO., 108 South 8th St., Phila., Pa. 





EDUCATION 








Col lege, 


= Lai Re 
Porter’s National Telegra aph 
icago, Il 


Nos. gta and 159 La earns at., 


writer is 


9 PA 0% PORTER, Principal. 


CLAVERACK COLLECE AND HUD- 
SON RIVER INSTITUTE. 
For both sexes. Fine gpountes wi. furnished rooms; 


Legon ea ll departm classical pupils; 
ymnasium and drill *hall. Special advantages 


nee rtments. remm 0 
- REV. ALONZO FLA eet yx 








ALBERT MASON, 


NEW YORK. 


PUBLICATIONS: 
8T. Es. or the Werte “ School. 1 Pa 


unae, or nae by Little. 1 vol. 12mo. eeccece eee 
J OUAs HOME. A Tale of College Life. 1vol. 1% 
~~ aoe qyteztatains stories are by FREDER 
W. FARRAR, M. A., author of the “Life of Christ.” 
recently published. 
THE DANCE OF MODERN gg a 
W.C. WILKINSON. lvol. 16mo. 
ae! TT AMERICANO Santen, By 
L. MAGOON. Illustrated. 1 vol. mo, 1% 
JosEPauss WORKS. nated Edition. 4 vols. 200 


Mecccccccnsreseccccesnoesccsccopaccenscncecesse 





CHANGE OF ADDRESS. —MACMILLAN & 
CO., Publishers, have removed to No. 21 Astor 
Place, N. Y., (ander the Mercantile iaeeary). Om- 
plete Catalogues sent, post-free, for 6 cents. 


HURD & HOU GuTon, Publishers, 13 As- 
tor Place, New York. Catalogues sent free. 


THE BEST PAPER! TRY IT! 
The Scientific American is the cheapest and best 
illustrated weekly paper published. Every number 
contains from 10 to 15 original engravings of new ma- 
chinery, novel inventions, Bridges, Engineering 
works, Architecture, improved Farm Implements, 
and every new discovery in Chemis A year’s 
numbers contain 832 pages and several hundred en- 
gravings. Thousands of volumes are preserved for 
binding and reference. The practical receipts are 
we worth ten times the subscription price. Terms 
ear by mail. Specimens sent free. May be had 


ES al AT EI NT 
obtained on the best 
terms. Models of new in- 
P, ons TE NT examined and advice free. 
All patents are published in the SCIENTIFIC AMERI- 
CAN the week they issue. Send for Pamphlet, 110 
nee containing laws and full directions for obtain- 
, Patents. Address for the Paper or concerning 


PMUNN & CO., 37 Park Row, New York. 
Branch Office cor. F and 7th sts., Washington, D. C 


A TIMELY BOOK. 
STELLA AND THE PRIEST. 


By LAURIE LORING. Illustrated, $1.50. Published 
this day. Presents a vivid picture of the ls to 
which Protestants are exposed in Catholic schools. 


Two NEw BOooKS OF banged MERIT. 














BEECHER’S o 
ping News, and a fine vs 
SERMONS. Sivan bts 


Fe year, ,and in the Weekly Traveller, The Favor- 
mily Resets of New England. Low T 


erm 
to Clubs. GTON, FLANDERS & 60. 


Traveller Buildings, ae. Mass. 


GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK 


offers to and will give to every subscriber, whether 

Single or in a Club, who pa 8 in advance for 1875 and 

rons iP to_ this ce, A Copy of “THE 

»” the Handsomest Chromo ever offered. 

4 — For Circulars containing 
cere m . 0. 


address L. A. GOD: 
Sixth and Chestaut streets, Philadelphia, ~ity 


THE LEISURE HOUR SERIES. 


Catalogues free. HENRY HOLT & CU.,N. Y. 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, 805 Broadway, N.Y 
have just issued: 

SUNDAY AFTERNOON. By E. F. Burr, D.D.. 90 75 

THE LITTLE PRINCESS. Stories for Christmas 0 65 

ROMANCE WITHOUT FICTION......cccccoseee 175 

THE MAN OF ONE BOOK...............+ spetoos 2 














i. per 
Address oa BR. meviearis gen Publisher, Chicago. 


Companion. PRERY: MASON © Wb. baoe Siaee 














CLota-Lr -LINED Collection Envelopes for Sunday- 
schools, 50c 5 per dozen. Library Order Cards, $1 per 
100, by mail. JOHN H. TOMLINSON, Pub., Chicago. 


STATIONERY, PICTURES, ETC. 





pm or any three studies may be 
Fait ot t. 3d. pays board 
common uglist Christian but non-sectarian. 
Tass JOS. E. . Fort Edward, N. Y. 


All Having Children to Educate or School 
Taxes to pay will find peat im the * marion Edu- 
cational Mont * Price 20 cts., or $2 per annum, 

J. W. SCHERMERHORN x CO. i ‘Bond st., N. ¥. 


STgATions Furnished Graduates of Busi 
College, Oberlin, O. Send stamp for circulars. 
Specimens of Penmanship. H.T. TANNER, Pres. 


HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, Wor- 
sand yo men for aaa 

Its superior merits stated in 
ular. C. B. METCALF, A. M., Superintendent. 


NSTIT Fomnie 
Teen cable Address At ER Brin 


Golden Hill Seminarv for You Ledies, aes e- 
port, Conn. Address Misss EMIL —— ~~ 


Saugerties Institute.—Those seeking a superior 
school’address A. 8. WIGGIN, Saugerties, N.Y. 























Clarke's 


New Method ¢ $ Piano-Forte, 


Endorsed by the ‘Masical, Educational and 
general Press, and by Good Teachers, to be 
Beyond all Comparison the Best 
to be had at Book and Music stores. 

Sent by Mail, Price, $3.75. 


LEE d& WALKER, }*2,chsetnus se 











h Card hasa Saste-cnguared Vignette from steel 
of th the cde authors ion 


Sir Walter sell Edward Everett Hale, 

Oliver hee ey eons John G. Whittier, 
ington Irvin; w. Thackeray, 

H. W. Lo ellow’ ayard Taylor, 

George William Sirens, Charles Dickens, 

Nathaniel Hawthorne, J. Russell well, 

John G. _— Wilkie Collins, 

5 





°G. Hol J. Fenimore Cooper, 


William Guiten Bryant, Henry Ward Beecher. 


For sale by all Booksellers, Stationers one Baal 
Dealers, and sent postpaid on receipt of price, 
E. CG. SELCHCW & CO; 
No. 41 John street, New York. 





AVILUDE, 


OR GAME OF 









“TI wish my ohilare 
and keep them at home ie 
mother. Buy them a game of 
it. Sent — on Ley of aity ce 

“These bi FA & good m' Lain s and [a> os 
“= ~~ to the earts of a host of children.” —! 


Pid thres-cent se = catalogue of all our 
games and home amusem 
WEST & LEE GAME ‘to.. Worcester, Mass. 


A-LOGUE, instructions and ten beautiful samples of 
ia or Transfer Pictures sent wiractloos and Cate for 10 
Fe 


$ an 
——,. 
rocsenee | tod 

&c., in 
to any inicio. A to eae Ag aioe 


Iheaattfal Lr Agents wanted. 
Address J, L, PATTEN & CO., 71 Pine Street, New © ork. 













THE z 
ey 
jects to find. 


and vem for period” <A wt a orth 
BE . OE Kn. rs 





SCHOOL FURNITURE. 


J. DAVIS WILDER, 


273 West Randolph Street, Chicago, I1l., 
Inventor, Sole Manufacturer, and Proprietor of 
WILDER’S muy eee SLATINCG, 
Black, White, Green, and Blue. 
Slated Paver, Paice bin Fanity and School 


Gur Salas Atemage-die 1 








Tred dy roe 81, 1871. 
tp Mark, Ba Always the Best. 
Black’ ces, Black, 


of Slate 
containing ty 
application. 


MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 


GOSPEL SONGS. 


A SONG SETTING OF 


GOSPEL TRUTHS. 


By P. P. BLISS. 


For Revivals, Praise Meetings, and 
Sunday-schools. 


It is soured, as being ‘the MOST POWERF 
set of Songs for Revivals and Praise Meetings Ai 
published. "As will be noticed, it contains Sengs that 
re acquired a A ig oy popularity and nd induence, 


tive Circulars, 
Gotoremben, ete., sent free on 








Besides these a on A 
EQUALL DOD So ay. ‘or the Sun- 
Pea ee eit Lae En muse 

nvince an 
— EL SONGS” isaworkof. of more than 


Priee 35 eents; $3.60 per dozen. 


Specimen Copy for examination mailed, 
postpaid, on receipt of 80 cts. 


PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN CHURCH & CO.. Cincinnati, 0. 





New and Desirable Music Books, 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


VINEYARD OF SONG. 


A FINE COLLECTION OF GLEES, SONGS, ANTHEMS, ETC, 
TOGETHER WITH A COMPLETE AND CONCISE 
ELEMENTARY DEPARTMENT. 


Complete Work for Music Teachers, 


Pronounced by Teachers who have examined it the 
MOST THOROUGH INSTRUCTION AND PRACTICE BOOK 
ever issued for Musical Institutes and Conventions, 
as well as for Singing Schools and Academies. 


Price, 75 Cents ; per dozen Copies, $7.50 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS: 


ROYAL DIADEN. 


This pete panies 5 Sunday-School Song Book is 
t er 300,000 Copies hare 
been sold in the short time since it was issued. 


“ROYAL DIADEM” improves - soquatntancs, and 
we are confident will prove as goo “Pure Gold,” 
“ Bright Towels, om Fresh Laurels,” “Golden. Chain,” 
or an os of our earlier publications, which are so great 

avo 


Price. in board covers, 35 cents; $30 per 100 
Copies. 


FOR PRAYER MEETINGS AND RE: 
VIVALS: 


WINNOWED HYMNS. 


This little — is a compilation of the choles de- 
votional Songs that have come to be so much lik 
eetings and Social Circle. 
Family should purchase ‘“ WINNOWED 
Hymns” for use at the family altar. 


Price, in board cover, 30 cents ;_$25 per 100 
Copies. 


FOR TEMPERANCE MEETINGS: 


Tidal Wave 


is a fine collection of NEW Temperance Songs, full 
pleasing, stirring melodies. “TipDAL WAVE” Is on 

wanted in the good cause of Temperance 
now going forward. 


Price, 30 cents ; $25 per 100 Copies. 


The Revellers, 


A fine Juvenile Cantata by the author of “ Flora’s 
Festival, ” which has been so popular all over the 
country 


Price, 30 cents ; $25 per 100 Copies. 
The TIDAL WAVE and BEVELLESS re bound 
in one volume. Price, 50 cents; $40 per li 00 Copies. 
Either of the above sent by mail, postpaid, on Te 
ceipt of price. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, 
76 East Ninth St., Now York, 
91 Washington St., Chicago 


LATEST AND BEST 
GOOD CHEER. 


FOR SINGING CLASSES, CONVENTIONS, CHOIRS, 
DAY SCHOOLS, SOCIETIES, ETC. 


By 8, W. STRAUB. 


It contains more coop NEW MUSIC and PLEASING 
BEERCISES 3 saan am Y OTHER BOOK OF ITS P 

EVER PUB) 

om itis literally full of “Good Cheer” in all its depart- 
Every live te teacher and leader will find it “just ‘what 

In stiff op Feat covers, 50 cents, single; $5 per ek 
In board covers, 60 cents, single; r dozen. 
specimen copy sent by mai} on Ceceipt of 50 cen 


ROOT & LEWIS, Chicago, Il. 
(Successors to ROOT & CADY.) 


SONGS of GRACE and GLORY 


ry vost S Pasday-schet | Son ne 
ES id Rarer ‘Choice Soy Ee ote 











uperior Binding. Price in, Boar 
0 per Dozen; 
opy in paper cover m 


Six New Songs § 
foOSGs Tahoe ee ie 


nniversa 
Bon 2 aed sae pos td oy the the Book ommited 
or nt aA Werk & SON, 
481 rendney. ei York: P,-0. Box 8% 











rsn 














) 


October 22, 1874.] 


SUHOOL TRIAD, 


~ Re for bw 





Ductts, a ercises. 
s for the study of Relative Pitch, b 
e tone of ng it ‘the’ mo can be successfull 


rege tet if & 00. 


fie SONG MONARCH! 


Anew and most interesting book for 


SINGING CLASSES. 


f melodious Songs, Duets, Glees, and cree 
R ‘il easy and perfectly adapted to a Sin 
gchool Course, but at the same time forming a co oe 
tion well suited for the use of soa pe ne other 
Choirs, sings Societies, ete. R. Palmer, 
assisted by 


qver published. aid on 
Stee Pi mare 





Emerson. 
Price, 75 cts. Per dozen, $7.50. 


A most attractive Piano Piec 
SOUVENIR Dr LIMA, MAZOURKA 
one of the “ PosTHUMOUS WoRKS oF L. M. 
CBALK.” 


THE LEADER! 


A newand excellent collection of Music for 
CHorRs, CONVENTIONS, and SINGING CLASSES. 
Prepared by those most successful composers, 
. R. Palmer, of Caseaao. and L. O. Emerson, of 
Bor 





$1. 


n, 
Price, $1.38; or $12 Per Doz. 


our next Sunday-schoo! Song Book send for the 
ss RIVER or Lirr. By Purkine and Bentley. 35 cts. 


All books and music eons, ‘postpaid, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 
711 Broadway, New York. 


ALL FOR ONE DOLLAR. 












A Happy Circle Galop.. Strauss. 
hin le de Madam ‘Angot. aanane Waltz. 
With Steam, Polka Strauss, 
Let’s be Gay, Waltzes . Strauss. 
Regatta Venezia -F. Liszt. 
La Bella Louise, Quickstep... .-Rublee. 
Where the Citrons Blossom.. 8 

-..Osborne. 


Who is = my Window......... 
Uimmle DOAP. ......ccccccce cocccccccccccccccesecccors 
Why } etl away oes oe high-priced Music, when 
you can select from our Catalogue of 700 pieces? Any 
Y Half-Dime or 10 of Dime Series mailed on receipt 
of One Dollar. Sold by all booksellers and can 
scdered through any newsdealer. Send stamp for 


Catalogn 
“BENS. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 
355 Third Avenue, New York. 





THE ait MUSIC BOOK 
MORNING STAR. 


e 7 FOR CHOIRS, CoRMENITONS, Bre 
mple copy as > s on receipt o 
gE es HEPARD, Boston. 





‘TH 











PIANOS, ORGANS, ETC. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 








| HAINES PIANO 


HAS CIVEN 


UNIVERSAL SATISFACTION 


FOR THE PAST 


‘| Quarter of a Century. 


THEY ARE FIRST CLASS IN EVERY 
RESPECT, 


TO WHICH THE 


15,000 NOW IN USE 
WILL TESTIFY. 
BY ALL MEANS TRY 


HAINES PIANO-FORTE 


BEFORE PURCHASING. 
HAINES BROS. 
27 Union Square, New York. 


WATERS’ NEW SCALE PIANOS 
SQUARE and UPRIGHT, sa 


made, The 
goles elastic, the tone ——— pure, and even 
h the entire x me ‘ORC ANS 
oncert 
cannot be excelledin tone rte ORG: ey defy 
competition. The Concerto Stop ts a ‘tse Imi- 
tation of the Human Voice. 

All are warranted for 6: years. PRICES EX- 
TREMELY LOW for cash, or part cash and 
balance in menthly or quarterly payments. 
Second-hand instruments taken in exchange 
for mews also for 
rent until rent mone 
WANTED in every 
A liberal atacount to Teac 
Schools, Lodges, etc. Illustrated Datalogues mailed. 

HORACE WATERS & SON, 


481 Broadway New York. P.-O. Box 3567. 


UNHAM 


PIANOS. 


Dunham & Sons, Manufacturers, 
Warerooms, 18 East 14th 8t., 
(Established 1834.} NEW YORK. 

Send for Illustrated Circular aad Price-List, 
Pianos received the only 


§ T E C K coup MEDAL at Vienna, 

















STEINWAY 


Grand, Square, & Upright Pianos, 


SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHLiS 
and universally acknowledged to be 


the Standard Pianos of the World, 


having been awarded the First of the Grand Gold 
Medals of Honor, 


WORLD'S FAIR, PARIS, 1867, 
LONDON, 1862. 
Prices as low as the exclusive use of the best mate- 
tials and most thorough workmanship will permit. 
Every Piane Warranted for Five Years. 


tF-ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES, 
with Price List, mailed free on application.’ 


STEINWAY & SONS, 
Nos.107, 109, & 111 East 14th St., New York. 


BACON & KARR, 


(Late Bacon & Raven, and Raven & Bacon), 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOS. 


THE OLDEST AND BEST - fet PIANOS IN THE 
MARKET. LUSTRATED CATALOGUES SENT 
BY MAIL ON APPLICATION. 


Wareroom, 255 Greene Street, 


NEAR WAVERLEY PLACE, N. Y¥. 
Reliable Agencies desired in localities where none 
now exist. 














JUBILEE AND CONCERTO 


ORGANS 


THE BEST. 


NEW HAVEN ORGAN CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Jubilee and Concerto Organs. 
Corner Bradley and William Sts, 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


("SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


Geo, Woods & Co.'s Parlor Organs. 


tuitese instruments have created great interest by 
€ great capacity for musical effects, ort their 


COMBINATION SOLO STOPS. 





YOX HUMANA JEOLINE 
@baritone solo, not ft breathing 
fanor tremolo. gis stop. 





pce 


vce should address, "for particu 


GEO. WwooDSs ac Co., 
'  Canbridgeport, Mass, and Chicase, Ill. 





for =. CHAPEL and PAR- 
Superior work. Novelty of 
+ proved ‘Tone. 
REUBEN MAY 
No. 115 Christopher street, N.Y. 
THE JEWETT & GOOOMAN 


ORG AN EXCELS- scx 








FOR PRICE LIST. CLEVELAND,OHIO 
Tv ITED STATES ORGAN. te 
HE UNT s a, ier 





Wanted. 


Whitney & 
land, Ohio. 


Raymon 





AGENTS WANTED. 
BOOK AGENTS. 
Now is your time to make mone: 


xe ven it smart, 
active men to introduce our stan orks. Those 
who are willing to devote their wnole, time to the 
business will reap a 
Agents employed on commission or salary. 
For further information apply to 


THE rene BILL PUBLISHING 


OMPANY, 
NORWICH, CONN. 
We now enter the field for 
THE BES the Fall and comi a iter 
are furn ng 
paring wand — — worked 
agents have auap i the 
PAY | N Rg 
an 
Tor any 
BUSINESS 2; Graf oer tats eats 
1 the mort agents and 
ness for themselves. e 
Go the largest business = - pong We give right to 
exclusive territory, furnish the best tools to work 
with, give the largest cash v5 Book AGENTS and 
all experienced agents, find fin 3° business we furnish 
decidedly the 
Send > ‘name and 


a! 
on partionlars. no — —- you 
ry 








Publishers, SA cago, Tl. 


TALMAGE’S PAPER, 


THE CHRISTIAN AT WORK. 


TWO BEAUTIFUL PREMIUMS. 
An ILLUMINATED PORTFOLIO of iagive Some we 
pa agp or oe gy my THE 
x28 in.. after Landseer. ae 28, i $3, inctuding 1 
WITHOUT PREMIUM, ors PER 
ATTENTION, ACENTS! 
issions and exclusive territory. Sam- 
wat circulars free. nd postal card at once to 
HORATIO C. KING, Publisher, 
Box 5105, New York. 








ANC 


EECHER 


HIS 


CCUSER 


COMPLETE MHINSTORY of THE 


D 


a nied,” Address for Lav @ Or y SEREs. 
an ress d term 
a T & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


MONEY; ra id With Bene ey eck Qut- 


uit Handver st. Boston. 











AGENTS WANTED. 


ANEW AND ELEGANTLY ILLUSTRATED 
BOOK. 


The Illustrated Library of Favor- 
ite Song. 


EDITED BY Dr. J. G. HOLLAND, 
Author of “ Kathrina,” “ Bitter-Sweet,” “ Mistress of 
the Manse,” etc. 

This volume is a royal 8vo of over 700 pages, con- 
taining selections of the most exquisite and touching 
poems in the language. It is illustrated with 125 en- 
gravings from original designs by the most eminent 
artists, together with fac-similes of original auto- 
graph copies of 20 famous poems by our best known 
authors. Superbly bound in cloth, half-calf, and mo- 
rocco antique. 

Soldonly by Subscription. Male and Female Agents 
wanted for the Holiday Canvass. Address 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO.; 
No. 654 Broadway, New York. 








AGENTS: 

jande —_ best 

jteadiest 

canvass on athe 

F EO "Ss 

e m pular rated La 2 Poor 

the e home publi shed anywhere. 20- 'e tinte: mene, 
and so popular that it sells from ine to —, 
adds 100 per day to its lists and renews eight out 0: 


ten of its subscribers. Quickest an ee — 
finest chromos and best agents. We make a point to 
take care of our agents. They earn from ten to thirty 
dollars per day, according to location. Outfits ready. 
A choice between two superb 16x20 chromos and a 

e Tas i- of U. a which sweep — ' 


NTHLY, oPittsh 








eee AGENTS WANTED, 
oe Nort merch st. > | ee 





“AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 


TRUE HISTORY 


THE 


BROOKLYN SCANDAL 


description of the Address NATION 
PUBLISHING co. Philadelphia, Pa.; or Chicago, a 


3 $75 to $250 per month, 





everywhere, 
male and fe- 


> male, to introduce the GENUINE E IMPROVED 
el COMMON SENSE FAMILY SEWING MA- 
CHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, 


«3 quilt, cord, bind, braid, and embroider in a'su 


or manner. Price only $15. Full 
arran wil 


ot Rat cate 
<q eaueh. Pa.; Mean ile “or St. Louis ts Neal 


UNITED STATES PUBLISHING CO.. 


13 University Place, New York, 
Want Agents Everywhere for 
PIRIT OF THE HOLY BIBLE, Edited by 
Fran Engrav- 


Moore. An elegant 8vo. 600 pp., 560 
from the old Masters. Pri ce, $5. “a 


LIVE, AGENTS WArTED to 
CHASE RECIPES, RMA 











sample copy. Agen 
more than "joues their rene. DR. 
CHASE’S STEAM PRIN’ HOUSE Ann » 
Weare preparing forthe matinee 
most unique + 2 sok ever 
in America. k Twain, 


ri it will have 
Superb I Tlustrations and will be ele- 
und. Agents with unexcep- 


BOOK 
AGENTS. Peers 1 ke py SR 
WANTED IMMEDIATELY 
100 SSRs cee eearen soe 


Salary id Tile Yearning . 
joann san, President Faineeeiie Dee 


“ CHILDREN’S ‘came 60.” xy” 


Want agents everywhere. Large sales. Big pay. Write. 


A once. GENTS wit 











= a toe, with = 
goptes to be 
sold aa ra and winter. Apply 
& CO., Publishers, 
No. Sit Ron street, New York. 








MONKY! MONEY?! MONEY!!! 
How to get Mone Qeickiy; ory 30 ways of 
Mite bow, Ma ortune. erybo ore sh houl bey this 
ttle book. Natied ed on Teas Beneath Address 
m ae Philadelphia. 
at home, male or female. $35 
Wor Won da or — - No Capital. | F 
vi 
for All, goods); ig by mail free. "Address, wit er 
cent return stamp, M. YOUNG, 173 Greenwich St., N 





UNWRITTEN HISTORY. 


Full information of this startling Book about to be 
published by us ont, Sent Agents who address 
CMERICA N PUBLISHING CO., Hartford, Ct. 





AGENTS, do you want the best selling book s? 

¥~ 60, send for s of “Our Home Physician,” 

mers, sat Mechanic’s Manual,” Elegant 

Family Address WM. W. SCOULLAR 
Publisher, 158 eet Madison street, Chicago. 





Y._Employment for all. Patent Novel. 
$10 oP aro7u Penton & 00.119 Nassau St. 
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Agents Wanted. 


READ! READ!! READ!!! 
EMPLOYMENT FOR ALL, 


BOTH 
RECREATIVE AND LUCRATIVE 





Tr is an undoubted fact that we give with THE In- 
DEPENDENT to New Subscribers more beautiful and 
valuable premiums than are offered by any other 
weekly religious paper pub ished. 

We go further, and allege that no subscriber to amy 
other weekly religious journal published on ths t4 

or in the world gets s0 much in real value for the money 
paid as does a Subscriber to THE INDEPENDENT. 


We are determined to print not only the BEST, but 
the CHEAPEST paper published 


OUR LATEST PREMIUM 


is a large and splendid oil chromo, 17x21 inches, de 
signed and painted by the eminent artist, Mr. F. B. 
Carpenter. It is printed in THIRTY DIFFZREN?T 
COLORS, from as many different stones, each color of 
the finest material. NO EXTRA EXPENSE HAS BEEN 
SPARED TO MAKE IT THE MOST VALUABLE PRE- 
MIUM OF THE YEAR, AND IT IS REALLY A BEAUTI- 
FUL SPECIMEN OF CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHIC ART. 
It is now ready for delivery. 


WHAT WE WANT. 

We need hundreds, yes, thousands of thorough and 
efficient Agents, to whom we can give exclusive and 
uncanvassed territory; and we can offer them such 
advantages and inducements as will not only render 
the canvassing a pleasant recreation, but very profit- 
able. We cannot offer every subscriber through our 
Agents a $5 gold piece for $3.2% in currency; but, 
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desire an agency and a choice of territory send a3 
once for our circulars and terms. 
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A QUEER LITTLE WOMAN. 


ee 


BY JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 


A QUEER little woman I met one day, 
With a round little nose and two great 
blue eyes, 
And she grappled my neck in so flerce a way 
I was nearly choked to death with surprise. 


“Where did you come from? Whatis your 
name ?’’ 
I asked, as a shower of kisses fell. 
“Does any one own you, my little dame ?” 
“Tm all yours, Auntie; but don’t you tell.” 


We kiss each other with fond embrace 
Upon the landing or on the stair; 

Whatever the time or wherever the place, 
The opportunity’s then and there. 


*Tis just for a minute; and then, perchance, 
Another may happen to pass that way 
Who claims a kiss or a loving glance 
And wins her heart with but slight delay. 


And, nestling close to her charioteer, 
Her coral lips like a fluted shell, 
She whispers, softly, and yet I hear: 
‘I’m all yours, Papa; but don’t you tell.” 


You queer little woman! how can I trust 
A love so fickle and false as this ? 
Do you think that a heart so cruelly thrust 
Can meet you to-morrow with smile and 
kiss? 


Ah! yes, indeed, for I would not lose 
My hold on the heart I am proud to share ; 
Bo love me a little to-day, if you choose, 
And grant me more when you've more to 
spare. 
RR 


PRINCESS ROUNDABOUT. 


BY ROSE HAWTHORN LATHROP. 








BEHOLD | here she comes, with a face as 
bouncing as an apple and eyes like two 
azure marbles, such as boys nowadays 
carry in their pockets when spring comes. 
But the Princess Roundabout lives in the 
Kingdom of the Far Past, where boys do 
not play with marbles in the spring, because 
they have pleasanter things to do. 

From a very early age the Princess de- 
sired that everything she saw or touched or 
played with should to some degree be 
shaped in a circle, or be so fat that it came 
to almost the same thing. Watches, cook- 
ies, and saucers; hoops, grace-sticks, and 
cup-and-balls; rabbits, turtles—these are 
among the roley-poley Princess’s favorites. 

On account, too, of this fancy, she will 
not permit her hair to fall about her shell- 
like ears, but prefers tight golden rings upon 
her head. And, as she is perfectly good- 
natured, so that her little mouth continually 
curves itself into the outlet for a hearty 
laugh, it makes every one feel young to 
look at her, because the younger a person 
is the rounder one ought tobe. No wonder 
the Princess is as round as anything that 
ever was made; for she bas not spoken two 
words with Dame Experience as yet, who is 
a waylarer with a bag of straight lines on 
her arm, of which she makes you buy some, 
whether you wish or no (should you meet 
ber on the road), and for no less than a few 
of the smooth round ones you carry on your 
cheeks and chin. 

This old lady wanders all over the world, 
not confining berself to the Kingdom of the 
Far Past, as do the boys who enjoy their 
springtimes so much; and you, too, may 
meet her some day. 

The Princess is very pretty, and, al- 
though nobody knows it—for she would go 
a great deal out of her way to keep her 
thoughts a secret—she finds it agreeable to 
have people tell her so. In spité of her 
vanity, however, her taste is very simple, 
as the only ornament she will wear is a 
wreath woven of daisies, with pink tips to 
their petals, which fortunately bloom’ all 
the time when there is any gress around the 
Princess’s home, and itis almost never that 
no grass is to be seen there. 

The first thing she does in the morning, 
whether it rains or shines, is to run, waltz- 
ing and capering, to one of the great lawns, 
where the daisies grow in myriads, and sit 
down on some spot which they have left 
uncovered for her and gather the daintiest 
she can find for the little wreath which she 
always wearson her curling hair. If the 
sun shines, she weaves it among the ‘other 
daisies, who peep up between the grasses 


with their heads on one side or stare broad- 
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ly at the sweet Princess; and each hopes 
‘to grow pretty enough to be gathered some 
morning. But if the sun does not shine 
and the dew has not been dried up by its 
warmth the Princéss stops at the end of 
her waltz into the garden, with her hands 
clasped and resting upon her head, to 
watch the round beads of dew hanging 
about her upon the grass-stems and lying 
in the daisy-cups, and her eyes open wider 
than ever with delight and her lips part in 
ever so many smiles, and two round dim- 
ples come and go in her apple cheeks. But 
if the rain is falling the Princess has a 
merry time, indeed; for the clouds never 
pour rain so hard in her father’s kingdom 
that she need to be afraid to have a game 
with it. 

It is a pleasant sight to see her dancing 
among tke raindrops, and holding out her 
soft palms to catch them, where they make 
little pools in a twinkling. Then she lets 
the pools reach to her fingers, and watches 
the water dripping in transparent balls off 
the ends, as she holds them toward the 
good old Earth, who seems to enjoy the 
play in a quiet manner, which is all one 
can expect of her, because she is a sort of 
grandmother, who has borne the weight of 
many years and a large share of sorrow. 

The Princess has more fun still with 
the rain, for she visits the leaves of the 
bushes and low-reaching trees, to see how 
they hold the drops between their -crum- 
pled edges, “or how the higher ‘branches 
toss them down upon the backs: of their 
brothers and sisters beneath, after which 
they bob to this side and that and laugh. 
On such mornings, too, she discovers 
spider-webs, of which she is extremely 
fond, half hidden away against the garden- 
wall, among the plum-vines. If two or 
three rain-drops hang on the spider’s neat 
ly circled web, Princess Roundabout be- 
comes quite hilarious, and makes the gar- 
den ring with her laughter and the clap- 
ping of her hands, until the Queen puts 
her head out of the lattice and beckons to 
her, which means : ‘ 

“Merry Roundabout! If you wish to 
pick daisies to-day, you must make haste.” 

The daughter, who is obedient to the 
Queen, in a moment fills her fat basket— 
just large enough to hold as many as she 
neede—with little fat daisies, that are rosier- 
tipped than ever after their shower-bath. 

And as she comes back through the 
garden she never fails to see Bunch and 
Flop sitting side by side on the uppermost 
step of the palace entrance, where they 
wait every morning, as regularly as the 
day dawns, for her return. Bunch is the 
little fuzzy, white kitten, who never grows 

into a cat; and Flopis the fleecy terrier, 
whose fine eyes and long forehead-locks are 
always at cross-purposes. 

‘*Ho! ho! Good-morning, Bunch and 
Flop!” the Princess calls out as soon asshe 
catches sight of her pets, and quickens her 
pace, thatshe may give each a stroke and s 
pat without unnecessary delay. No sooner 
has she touched them than they begin to 
purr and bark in the most musical and 
cheerful manner; and, placing herself be. 
tween them, the Princess takes off her little 
hat and weaves and arranges the daisy 
wreath on her head, and then enters the 
breakfast-hall, with Bunch and Flop at her 
heels, where she is sure to find a bow! of 
delicious milk by her plate. But the 
Princess Roundabout lived so very long 
ago in the magic Kingdom of the Far Past 
that itis not fair to suppose her present 
with us any longer. We will go back to 
her, then, and not make her come to us 
especially as when we next think about 





her she will have grown to bea young lady, 
so thatit is proper we should give her as 
little inconvenience as possible. 

One would not have been able-to judge 
so from her appearance; but it is, neverthe- 
less, true that several years had passed since 
the time when we first saw her and that at 
which we imagine doing so again. She was 
taller, it must be confessed, but was also 
nearly as plump in proportion; and she did 
not look as if even yet she had chanced to 
meet that old lady with the straight lines, 
to'whom we have already referred. And, 
although she was the prettiest maiden in 
the whole kingdém, one did féel that she 
would be still more beautifal if she had ob. 








tained fusta tiny share of the contents of 





PENDENT. 


cahnet do so ‘well'without some straight 
Tinés in the world. 

Now, there was one other failing the 
Princess had which gave the Queen and the 
King, her father, a great deal of anxiety; 
for she was so nearly perfect it is hardly to 
be wondered at that they should desire to 
have her completely so. This failing was 
the habit—of which we have spoken before— 
of not letting people see into her inner 
mind. 

When not carried to excess, reserve isa 
very good thing; but the Princess went so 
far as not to look, nine-tenths of the time, 
into her inner mind herself. To be sure, 
she was so rare-natured a maiden that her 
inner mind took good care of itself; and its 
motives—for it was a sort of motive manu- 
factory—were seldom at all selfish or cruel. 
But these motives. The Princess should 
not be severely blamed if she did omit to 
find out whether they were made of good 
or bad material; for they had a custom of 
whizzing, so soon as they were completed 
by her mind manufactory, round and round, 
like tops, so that (although she was usually 
fond of circles) she became quite dizzy 
whenever she attempted to look at them. 
Had she touched them with her finger, they 
would instantly have stopped whizzing 
round; but she was afraid to do that, and 
only turned her eyes away from them. 
People ought to stop these motives for what 
they do or think even, and examine them 
carefully; but they seldom learn todo so 
until they find something written inside the 
paper the old lady with the bag wraps 
around each bundle of her commodity, and 
which says only two words: ‘‘ Know thy- 
self!” 

You see Experience is a valuable person- 
age, no matter how wrinkled she may be; 
and especially valuable since the charming 
Princess Roundabout could hope for several 
advantages from an encounter with her. 

Let us look at the Princess as she hap- 
pened one day to walk through a .strange 
part of the King her father’s garden, 
which was separated from the common 
world by a wall so low that she could look 
over it with ease. She had no sooner done 
so than she beheld a youth who was hoeing 
cabbages. 

‘*What lovely plants those are,” whis- 
pered the Princess to herself, determining 
that she would always visit the new-found 
garden in preference to the old ones. If 
she had looked into her inner mind, she 
would have known that the exclamation 
she made there was: ‘‘ What a lovely youth 
I see tending those.funny vegetables.” She 
did not, on the contrary, fancy how mis. 
taken she was in what she was really think- 


ing. 

‘The Princess stepped so softly that the 
youth did not know she was near and how 
much she was delighted by his appearance, 
and went on quietly with his work. She 
soon withdrew, but always went to the 
new-found garden of a morning after this; 
and, when asked the reason, would reply. 
“There were some interesting plants on 
the other side of the garden-wall which had 
not bloomed yet, and she was every day in 
hopes that she should find a flower upon 
one of them.” 

Now, if she had stopped the whizzing of 
her sly motive for going to the new-found 
garden, she would have discovered that she 
was anxious only for the youth to bloom, 
who seemed to her the loveliest that could 
be. Still, we will do her the justice to 
allow that she probably could not have im- 
agined what kind of a flower the youth 
would put forth whom she watcbed so 
constantly, any more than she could have 
seen the flower that was budding in her 
own heart. 

At last a morning came when the Prin- 
cess was so rash as to put her hand on the 
wall over which she was looking at the 
busy youth, and admiring, as washer wont, 
his brown cheeks and broad shoulders, and 
it happened that she moved a loose stone, 
which rolled rustling down upon the long 
grass at the border of the garden of the out- 
‘er world. 

Bhe trembled avd blushed and turned her 
head away toward the palace ; but was too 
much startled to stir-a step. 

‘“Hallo!” shouted the youth, in surprise, 
and looking up. He was gathering the full- 
grown cabbages this time. 






Dame Experience’s bag. For, afterall, one 
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——_———_ 
She glanced toward him ang thelr eyes 


met, 

po he added, resting on his spade: 

“Well, what a queer-loo’ ; 
you are.” q King Creature 

The Princess pouted and lifted her 
higher, and flashed down at him out of her 
eyes. 

‘* What have you got on your head and 
where is your hair?” continued the cab. 
bage-grower, undauntedly. 

The Princess put up both hands to her 
tight golden curls and blushed a deeper 
crimson than before. 

‘* Are you the Princess who rolls about 
through the palace gardens?” persisted he, 
in the same half-scornful, half-increduloug 
tone. 

She was very angry, and her eyes grew 
larger and rounder, as if she wished to cry, 

At this moment the young people were 
interrupted by a crunching upon the grave) 
of the garden-path, and Princess Round. 
about turned hastily. Whom should she 
see but the oddest old crone, whose lon 
hooked nose reached just beyond the rim 
of the great hood she wore, and who carrieg 
on her arm a deep black bag. 

The Princess was alarmed beyond al) 
words by this sudden apparition, and grew 
white for the first time in her life. 

“Won't you buy? Won't you buy 
whined the crone, who was no other than 
Dame Experience at last, and dropping a 
dozen courtesies as she spoke. 

‘*No, I will not!” answered the Princess, 
covering her eyes with her handjand stamp. 
ing her foot as only very young ladies can 
do. ‘‘ You are an ugly beggar and I don't 
wish to look upon you again.” 

‘* Fiddle-faddle!” quoth the Dame, in re. 
turn, her nose growing red with anger and 
her keen eyes twinkling under her great 
hood. 

At this point Bunch and Flop, who hai 
followed their mistress into the garden, be. 
cause established rules had been somewhat 
shaken of late, rushed at Dame Experience— 
Flop scampering round and round her and 
making a fearful din with his cr-rack 
er-ra-ack of a bark, and Bunch clinging to 
the old lady’s ankles with the claws of one 
paw while she scratched frantically with 
all the others. But to no good end, for 
nothing was ever done more easily than for 
Experience to catch them both by the tail 
and plunge them into that deep black bag 
of hers. And so the only thing in which 
Princess Roundabout’s pets inconvenienced 
the Dame was in making her drop a slim 
package she had carried in her hand, and 
which she quickly picked up from the path 
where it had fallen. Then she went on 
with what she was intending to say, as if 
nothing had happened. 

“T’m a beggar, my pretty minx, whom 
kings have learned to bow down to; and 
this you shall believe by the help of some 
of my straight lines!” With these words 
she flung the package directly at the Prin- 
cess’s lips. 

Then the maiden began to cry. But her 
mouth had never looked half so enchant- 
ing before, as the Dame must have per- 
ceived; for she soon came close to her side 
and laid her hand on the Princess’s arm. 

“ Fiddle-faddle!” she began again, but in 
avery different tone from before. “Dry 
your eyes, my lambkin. There is no need 
of being afraid of me, for I am a much 
better friend to mankind than half the 
world takes me for. To be sure, I am not 
a beauty myself; but perhaps I can make 
others so by a touch here and there.” And 
ghe chuckled somewhere inside the cavern: 
ous hood, pleasantly enough. 

The Princess looked at her silently, 98 
if to find out whether or no she really 
meant what she was saying; and then 
glanced down upon the ground, in search 
of the packet Experience bad flung. But 
she could only see a loose roll of paper. 

“Pick it up, my dear,” sai the old lady, 
who was watching her. ‘‘It is all there 1s 
left of it.” 

The Princess—who must have been in & 
very meek mood, for she never thought of 
obeying any one except the Queen, 8s & 
rule—stoo and lifted it. 

“ ceccauna read ?” asked Experience, 

th a still kinder voice. 
= ‘Know thyself!” replied the maiden, 
in silvery tones. 

por very good lesson it is,” sald 
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the cld lady, patting her on he shoul- 
der. Then added ‘‘Good-bye!”’ and 
pefore she had hobbled many steps she 
stopped, and called over her shoulder to 
the Princess, who was standing quite still 
assbe had left her. ‘‘Wemay meet again, 
ou know; but you won't be so afraid of 
me a second time, will you?” 

“Qh! no,” said the other. And it is 
probable that sbe thanked Experience for 
her visit, after all, for the Princess was ad- 
mirably well-mannered. 

She had so far forgotten the youth’s near 
neighborhood that he startled her when be 
said (forbe had been watching the whole 
proceecing in the palace garden, while he 
Jeaned on his spade): ‘‘ Certainly, you are 
not so bad as I thought you were.” He 
must have been of a straightforward dis- 
position and in the habit of speaking out 
his real mind. 

The Princess regained her composure im- 
mediately, and looked majestically down 
upon him once more. 

“Every one at court has always praised 
me exceedingly,” she said; but added, 
though haughtily still: ‘‘ Very likely they 
were only flattering me.” 

‘Well, as for me,” rejoined the youth, 
striking his spade into the ground and leav- 
ing it there, to approach the wall over which 
the Princess looked, ‘‘ I love you.” 

She raised hands and eyes in astonish- 
ment. 

“But I never could marry you without 
avy more hair than that,” he said, frankly. 

Then she began to cry again. She wept 
a great deal—so many tears that, instead of 
just two round ones standing on her eye- 
lashes, as heretofore, they ran pear-shaped 
down her cheeks, one after another. 

The youth seemed sorry for her, but also 
sta loss what to say for comfort; and so 
she sank down on her side of the wall and 
sobbed and sobbed, more and more faintly. 

When she had almost ceased, sbe heard a 
tiny voice in the grass near her, which said: 
“It bas not rained for some time and I 
was so thirsty. But your tears, dear maid- 
en, have refreshed me greatly.” 

The Princess raised herself on her arm 
and lookedabout her. Presently she caught 
sight of the most exquisite little daisy she 
ever beheld, near her hand, who nodded to 
her in the brightest way. 

“T know why you have been crying so 
hard,” continued the flower ; ‘and the only 
thing for you to do isto become quite pa- 
tient. Do you think you can ?” 

“Oh! I will, I will, Daisy,” answered 
the Princess, gently. 

“Then just take the wreath woven of 
my sistere off your head, beautiful Princess, 
and you will not be obliged to wait two 
minutes for the hair you desire,” cried her 
wee friend, with a delighted bob on her 
stem. 

And, to be sure, no sooner did the Prin- 
cess lift the thickly-woven wreath of daisies 
from her short golden curls than richly- 
flowing hair overspread her shoulderg; and 
crept among the grass-stems for a yard 
around. She laughed with pleasure and 
jooked up at the blue sky. 

Ina moment the form of the youth ap- 
peared against it, for he had climbed up the 
wall as soon as he heard the gladsome 
sound of her laughter. But he nearly lost 
his foothold when he saw her, because her 
beauty was so surpassing as she sat on the 
grass, with tbe wenderful waving hair 
about her. On second thought, however, 
he sprang to her side, The Princess in- 
stantly arose and looked at him coldly for 
his audacity. The youth now hung his 
head and put his hand on his heart, and 
Murmured, with many blushes, ‘‘that he 
hoped she would pardon him, and that he 
wished very much she could care for him 
8 little.” 

At this she became gracious and held out 
her hand to him. He took it joyfully, and 
exclaimed: “Incomparable—” But here 
he was obliged to stop in his ardent address, 
because it flashed into his mind that she 
might consider herself to have outgrown 
her youthful name of Roundabout since the 
last news had been received from court in 
the outer world; so he said simply: ‘‘ By 
what name shall I call you?” 

It was now her turn to become embar- 
Tassed, and she looked down and knocked 
the grass-stalks this way and that with the 
Dolnted toe of her slipper. At last she 








whispered: ‘‘I am afraid that I have no 
name now, unless you can give me one, 
youth.” 

He did not seem in the least disconcerted 
by this intelligence, but said immediately: 
“Why, then I will call you always 
Wife!” 

When he found that the Princess agreed 
to this proposition, he put his arm around 
her waist, as if they were going to dance a 
polka together; but, instead of that, he 
pointed over the garden-wall to the jagged 
outline of some high mountains that lay 
along the horizon, and then looked into her 
eyes again, to discover whether or no she 
understood him. She must have done so, 
for she said directly: ‘*We will journey 
thither, and reach the loftiest peak.” 
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FOR DYSPEPSIA. 


This is the only prompt, eficient, and safe master of 
such symptoms as loss of appetite, heartburn, palpi- 
tation of the heart, dizziness, sleeplessness, melan- 
choly, constipation, wind, mental and physical debil- 
ity,as wellas many others, which, if neglected, will 
soon place “ the house we live in” beyond the reach of 
any remedy. 





From the Boston Journal. 

“ DYSPEPSIA.—White’s Specialty for this aggravat- 
ing complaint has been thoroughly tested by thou- 
sands, who have been benefited by itand are willing 
to testify to its efficacy.” 


Ihad “ Le twenty years, sometimes able to 
eat only the plainest food and very little of that. I 
tried physicians and remedies without relief until I 
learned of ** White’s Speciaity for ja,” which 
has entirely cured me. 
(Signed) Mrs. B. L. WEST. 
VINEYARD HAVEN, Mass., Oct. 15th. 
PRICE, ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE. 
ta For sale by all druggists, and wholesale by 
JOHN F. HENRY, CURRAN & CO., 
8 College Place, New York. 


Send for Descriptive Circular to the Proprietor 
H. G. WHITE, Cambridgeport, Mass. 
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A perfect oer oernee self acting Electro-Galvanic 
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DR. WM. HALLS 


BALSAM FOR THE LUNGS 


THE GREAT AMERICAN CON. 
SUMPTIVE REMEDY. 


Consumption is NOT an incurable disease. Physt- 
ctans assure of this fact. It is only necessary to 
have the RIGHT REMEDY, and the terrible malady 
can be conquered. 


HALL’S BALSAM IS THIS REMEDY. 


It breaks up the NIGHT SWEAT, relieves the Oop- 
PRESSIVE TIGHTNESS ACROSS THE LUNGS, and heals 
the lacerated and excoriated surfaces which the 
venom of the disease produces. 


WHILE LIFE LASTS THERE IS HOPE. 
It ot be too late to effect a cure 
woe ne A adboye dng dy a even after the 
HALL’S BALSAM is sold everywhere, and may be 
had at wholesale of the PROPRIETORS JOHN F. 
ENRY, CURRAN & CO., at their Great Medicine 
arehouse, 8and 9 College Place, New York. Price 
$1 per bottle. 
HALL’S BALSAM is also a sure remedy for 





COUGHS, 
COLD 
P. ONTA, 
BRONCHITIS, 
SPI G@ OF BLOOD, 
ROUP, 
WHOOPING COUGH, 


and al) other diseases of the respiratory organs. 


Also Propetetors of Scovill’s Blood and Liver PD, 
Carbolic Salve, Edey’s es, Oxygenated Bi 
Mott’s Liver Pills, etc. 
JOHN F. HENRY, CURRAN & CO., 
8 and 9 College Place, New York. 










MADE IN ONE DAY! 


selling the Infallible Fire Kin- 
Gat. ‘or light Wood or VUoal 


wenty 
fires made for the cost of one 
cent. Coal Oil used to some pur- 
pose and absolutely safe from 
expolsions. No danger whatev- 
er. No Funerals or House-burn- 


ings. and 
last a lifetime. Is worth ten times 
cost fi nati: 
and caterpillars’ nests to any 
t-trees. 





Hither sex can have an agency 
Sole control of a county to one 
agent. Sample sent ¥ d on re- 
ce'pt of 0 cents. Forty 
awarded. 

For territory and terms address R. P. SMITH 
Patentee and Manufacturer, 1746 and 1748 Clay street 
Dubuque, Iowa. 
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FASHIONS. “ Smith’s Illustrated Pattern Bazaar.” 


The ONLY Magazine that IMPORTS STYLES and SELLS Patterns of them. 


Only ONE DOLLAR and TEN CENTS a YEAR, wi 
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Polonaise—Very Latest—Stylish—All Sizes— 


Polonaise—Ali Sizes—Pattern, with CLOTH c 
Magic Costume—Unique—Three Suis in one—Patteru, with CLOTH MODEL, 50 centa, 


Lady ‘s Waist—Latest Desitgn—Ali Sizes—Pat 
Boy's Suit—Sizes, 2 to 6 years—Pattera, with 


e Greek Overskirt—Beautiful—Pattern, with 
je Lady’s Overskirt—Latest and Most Stylish— 


@givea perfect CLOTH MO 
gether, after being cut by the pattern. 


DESCRIPTION OF THESE ENCRAVINGS. 


2515. Lady's Coat Waist—All Sizes—Pattern, with CLOTH OPEL. 25 cents, 
LOTH ODE 


 Sacque Cloik—Surpasses all Others—Ali Size3—Pattern, with Cf Li 
e Lady’s Walking Coat or Jacket—All Sizes—Pattera, with CLOT NW b 


th aSplendid Premium. See BIG OFFER below. 





aie 





“2902 


Price of Patt 1 
rot Ene wy with CLOTH MODEL, $1.00. 


tern, with CLOTH M 
CLOTH MODEL, oo conse 


cepta, 





Ar 25 centa, 
ittern, witn CLOVH MODET,, 50 cents, 
MODEL, 50 cents, 
TODEL, 25 cents 


DEL with every pattern, which shows just how to pit the garment te 
e 


They are PERFECT GUIDES 


Any Pattern on this page mailed upon receipt of marked price, 


Galth’s “Instant Dress Zlovator.’” 


4 THIS CUT shows how 
ame beautifully a LONG 
Skirt is changed into s 
Straight Front Walkin 
Dress the Inst 







after 
*“LITTL 








There Chro 
: for from $3 to 
Kis Ur "Sve MONTE" Doses | Co page 
DRESSES. Price, 45 conte CHT 


We will giveone Chromo extr 


an snap res if - 
er mus: eend three stamps to pay return pos 
WE 


AKE MONEY *.. 


erty between NOW and First of FEBRUARY. 
IN. 


tc. Wegave $1.0 
to 30 persons, whose names and addresses will be foun 


WHOL 


-.50. For $3 worth send $2.2 
The peraon who sends $3 for $4 worth of paiterns, will be en 
tled to the Bazaar for one year FREE, without premiums. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW FOR 
Smith’s ‘Illustrated Pattern Bazaar, 
Only One Dollar and Ten Cents a Year, 

And a splendid PREMIUM to each Subscri- 

€B™ Any TWO of the above 
stant Dress Elevator will 
OR ONE Dollars’ worth of Patterns FREE, to be selected 
ou receive your Magazine; Pp 
deautiful Oil, CHRO OS—“ EASTER HOLIDAY,” © 

E si why 

OR the ‘“ MATRON 


For $2 worth of Patterns 
at the marked price eend 
S. For $4 worth send $ 


ESAL 


ber FREE! 


atterns and Ith’s In- 
mailed FR i Raa 


one of the i, OR 


QR “MARY AND HER PET LAMB,’ 
. & “UNWELCOME VISITOR.” 
OS ure widely known, and SELL READILY 
each, being considered the finest pictures in the 


UP A OCOLUB! 


to the person who sends us three subscribers ($3.00 and 
nine stamps for postage on Chromos and rollers) at one time. 

We will give two Chromo extra for five subecribers. We will 
We wiil give four Chromos extra foreight subsc: ers. 


ve three Chromos extra for 


Each Subscri- 
on Chromo and for rollers. ubee 


OO in gold on last BAZAA 
in if! BAZAAR, with the number oat 


each one sent. Getacopy and see, Sample copy mailed for 25 cents. ‘Smiths’ Instruction Book,”* 


er “Secrets of Dress-making, 15cents, 
Address, very plain, A. 
>.0.BOX 5055. 


Cataiogue mailed for one Stamp. 


BURDETTE SMITH, 
014 Broadway, New York City- 





CHALLENGE WASHER.-‘'s 


10 years. 50,000s01d. Never fail to sell and please. 
SENT ON TRIAL anywhere, to be returned at 
our expense and money refunded if they fail to give 
ENTIRE SATISFACTION. Will do washing 
for 8 persons in one hour, with light labor and no 
wear to the clothes. 
ACENTS WANTED. 
They average $10 profit per day. Send for Circular. 


Ss. W. PALMER & CoO., 
AUBURN, N. ¥, 


FURNACES, RANGES, STOVES, ETC. 


ame Pe 


First Am.|Iins. 
Premium 


Warming Cl Brofling Door 
Pests GaSe LE Ua St ek Ba 


UBY & PEARL 


[AES : 
Surface Burning Self Feeding 


FURNACES. 


LER, WARREN & CO., 
FUL anafacturers, Troy, N. B. 


SBANCH HOUSES—Now York, Cleveland and Chicago. 


TEWAR 
TOVES. 


For sale by 
FULLER, WARREN & CO., 
Manufacturers, Troy, N. Y. 


BRANCH HOUSES: NEw YORK, CLEVELAND, AND 


CHICAGO. c o + H i Cc 
FURNACE. 


For hard or soft coal 
and wood, for warmin 
churches, schools, an: 
houses. Send for cata- 
logue. ALEX. M. LES- 

. 224 West Twenty- 


Also yg the Zero 























DR. NICHOLS'S WROUGHT IRON 
FURNACE. 


of such vital impor- 
tance, in a sauitary as 
weilas an economical 
sense, that no one can 
afford to disregard the 
merits of such an heat- 





naces are subjected te 
in the continual leak- 
age of poisonous gas 
and dust. 


Nichols, Editor of 
° ich ois, or @ 
A B { 


f int tt i 
Peore of Hist Air Furnaces, will besentto ony 
98 upon application. 
LE BOSQUET BROS., Manufacturers, 
No.14 Belford oe Boston, and 20 Main st. 
averhil!l, Mass. 


RANGES, STOVES, FURNACES. 


5 Specialties of Pnrticular Merit, besides a 
great variety of al! sorts. 

1. Stag’s Head Elevated Oven Range, with 
Warming-Closet. Beautiful and effective. 

one better. 

2. Sweet Home Portable Range, with Warm- 
ing-Closet. A favorite every where. 

3. Beacon Light Base Burner, with extra 
illumination and patent refuse clearing 
grate. By simply shaking the grate (nothing 
more) all siates and clinkers are guickly re- 
moved. This parlor stove ia especialiy success- 
ful. Be sure to see it. 

4. Sanford’s Mammoth or Globe Ileaters, Im- 
proved. Stili the leading stove for quick and 
powerful heat, in stores, factories, railroad de 
pots, etc., etc. 

5. Sanford’s Patent Challenge Heaters, port- 
able, set in brick, or as a fireplace heater. fer 
heating with one fire several rooms or a whole 
house. Many thousands in use, with best satis- 

faction. 

Send for Circulars. 

THE NATIONAL STOVE WORKS, 

239 and 241 Water Street, N. Y. 


CULVER'S&S!MONDS’ 


Hot Water and HOT AIR FURNACES, Eleva 
ted and Low-oven RANGES, REWIS~ 
TERS, and VENTILATORS, 
MANUFACTURED BY 


The Simonds Manufacturing Co., 
60 CLIFF STREET, NEW YORK. 


Send for Diustrated Catalogue. 
Among the churches using our furnaces are thoeg 











of Drs. Ormiston, Rogers, Hastings, apd Ludlow, 
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NOTICES. 





2” All communications for the Editorial, Literary, 
News, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
should be addressed to The Editor of The Indee 
pendent, P.-O. Box 2787. 

ge All tions for the C cial Depart- 
ment to the Commercial Editor, and all business com- 
munications from subscribers and advertisers to 
Henry C. Boweu, Box 2787. 

&2~ No notice can be taken of anonymous commu- 
nications. Whatever is intended for insertion must 
be authenticated by the name and address of the 
writer; not necessarily for publication, but as a 
guaranty of good faith. 

t#~ We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. 

2” Manuscripts sent to THE INDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned unless accc ied by a ped and 
directed envelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 
served. 


Che Independent. 


251 Broadway, opp. City Hall Park. 

















HENRY C. BOWEN, 
Envrror, PUBLISHER, AND PROPRIETOR. 





New York, October 22d, 1874. 





REMOVAL. 


(#” THE PUBLISHING OFFICE OF “ THE INDE- 
PENDENT” HAS BEEN REMOVED FROM NO.3 
PARK PLACETO NO. 251 BROADWAY, CORNER 
OF MURRAY STREET—ONE BLOCK ABOVE THE 
NEW POST-OFFICE. ALL LETTERS TO BE AD- 
DRESSED, AS BEFORE, TO POST-OFFICH BOX 
2787. 
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THE PROBLEM OF BREADTH. 


Tue philosophy of denominations is sim, 
ple enough. Christians differ widely both 
in the doctrines which they believe and in 
tbe methods which they prefer. They 
completely agree in but one thing, and that 
is in the character which they demand and 
try to obtain, So far as doctrine is con- 
cerned they may agree in their faith in the 
Lordship of their Master, the Christ; but 
he would be a bold man who should at. 
tempt rigidly to define beyond this their 
common faith in which they differ from 
other theists. In their methods of working 
also they differ quite as much, ranging 
from the extreme of absolutism on the one 
hand to anarchy on the other. As the 
Cburch cannot work without organization, 
its complete unity is utterly hopeless so 
long as men cannot agree to organize and 
work alike. It is the organization that 
makes the denomination. Their doctrina) 
faith being also divergent, it is but little 
less hopeless to expect men who hold with 
proper tenacity to their beliefs to unite in a 
single organization. 

Doctrinal divergence does not in itself 
absolutely prevent co-operation. But dif- 
ferences of opinion about polity are barriers 
not to be surmounted. Therefore we find 
the differences of polity more formidable 
and bopeless bars to denominational con- 
solidation than differences of faith. 

Assuming, then, that it is useless to ask 
an episcopally governed church to consol- 
idate with one governed presbyterially or 
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congregationally, or a congregational de, 
nomination with a presbyterian—assuming 
that these distinctions are non-essential, but 
unavoidable—we come to ask what breadth 
of comprehension is possible within these 
limits. A great deal, we believe; and it is 
worth noticing how exactly the proposed 
unions come within these great divisions, 
In Great Britain the Established Church is 
longing for the return toits fold of the 
Wesleyan seceders, who are there, as here, 
episcopally governed, although the English 
Wesleyans do not call their presiding officers 
bishops. The union is for the present un- 
likely mainly because the English Church is 
established, which it will not be very long: 
The coquetting between Episcopalians and 
the Old Catholics, the Greek and the Roman 
Catholic Churches are familiar facts. In the 
Presbyterian family we have hada late not. 
able instance of union and several more 
propositions of the sort are now being consid- 
ered in this country and in Scotland, with 
every reason to believe that they will be- 
fore long be agreed upon. The Congrega- 
tional family is so small, having scarce 
more than two or three members, that 
there has not been similar opportunity for 
the proposals of union. Besides this, the 
point which separates the Baptists and 
Congregationalists, if it be a matter of doc- 
trine, is yet more a matter of administra- 
tion and separates the two bodies very 
much like a difference in polity. A survey 

of the Christian denominations shows that 

union may cross doctrine, but may not 

cross administration ; and that, too, although 

every one freely admits that the doctrine is 

vastly the more important of the two. 

The Episcopal Church in England, and 
less so in this country, is an extraordinary 
illustration of the comprehension of diver- 
gent faith that is possible within an effi- 
cient Christian denomination. It embraces 
there the whole gamut of Christian belief, 
ranging from Deism to Romanism. In the 
Episcopal Church of our own land the 
Latitudinarian party is absent, but Evangel- 
icalism and Sacramentarianism are both 
fully represented. They are not very 
tolerant of each other, but they manage to 
live together and the prospect is that there 
will be noischism between them. 

We have said that a considerable doctrinal 
divergence does not necessarily divide 
Christians denominationally. It is a more 
serious question whether it ought to. There 
is, it appears to us, no warrant either in 
God’s Word or in the nature of the case for 
a schism on doctrines or fora refusal to 
recognize either as members or as teachers 
such Cbristians as have a Christian spirit 
and are trying to do Christian work. 

Take as an extreme example the Episco- 
pal Church in this country. In point of 
doctrine our sympathy is heartily with the 
Evangelical party. High Churchism ap- 
pears to us supercilious and haughty. The 
mass in masquerade of the Confraternity of 
the Blessed Sacrament appears to us to be 
ritual inanity ,and doctrinal insanity. We 
wonder that it has not been laughed into 
the Atlantic Ocean. But High Churchmen 
and Ritualists do show us active, useful 
churches, working hard for the temporal 
and spiritual well-being of the poor, and, 
not in the wisest way, are doing the good 
work of the Lord. We cannot see why 
they should be expelled from the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. We fail to see what ex- 
cuse any Christian can find for making his 
church any narrower than Christ’s Church 
or for trying to drive those out of it whom 
Christ acknowledges as his disciples, no 
matter how extreme their error from the 
truth. 

We feel obliged to apply this rule to re- 
ligious teachers, as well as to private mem- 
bers. If there is within the Episcopal 
Church (as there certainly is, whichever 
party is right) a body of Christians which 
hold sadly false and hurtful error (as all 
error is false and hurtful), who yet have 
learned much of the spirit of the Master 

and are doing self-denying Christian work, 
they are, with all their error, a part of 
Christ’s Church and should not be driven 
out, They should, therefore, be allowed 
their own chosen teachers, who with much 
doctrinal error will teach them discipleship 
to the Master. If they are numerous 
enough to need a teacher, it would be tyran- 
ny to deny them their conscientious de- 
mand, and it would be wicked to drive 





them out in search of liberty. The 
mother church does not sanction their 
error; she Only overlooks it, in view of the 
good that is in them; and through those 
of better faith she seeks to teach them the 
way of God more perfectly. 

The Episcopal Convention has been grap- 
pling this question for some days, and the 
members of that denomination in Illinois 
have chosen as their chief pastor Professor 
George F. Seymour, D.D., of the General 
Theological Seminary in this city. Were 
we to select a bishop, he is about the last 
man whom weshould choose. The charges 
made against him are not probably all true, 
for he is a prudent man. But in opinion he 
is about as objectionable a man as could be 
found in the Episcopal communion. His 
sympathies are completely with the ex- 
treme Ritualists. He officiated in a colored 
stole in the Church of St. Sacrament before 
it died of Father Bradley’s secession to 
Rome. The ritualistic students find in him 
their champion and apologist when they 
refuse to communicate at the seminary 
service on the ground that they have par- 
taken already fasting of early communion 
and cannot profane the Lord’s body by 
mixing it with their breakfast, or when 
they leave the institution to attend a con- 
fessional ‘‘retreat” at Greenwich. It is 
denied, correctly, weshould presume, that 
he hears the confessions of his pupils; 
but, if we are not misinformed, he does 
hear confessions from the other sex at the 
House of Mercy, under the charge of the 
Sisters of St. Mary, where he is chaplain. 
That he is as near to Rome as a celibate 
priest can be who rejects the primacy of 
the Pope we have little doubt; but, if the 
Episcopalians in any diocese are of that 
sort and really want such a bishop, we 
think the privilege ought to be allowed to 
them. Be it a single church or a cluster of 
churches in the Protestant Episcopal or in 
any other sect, we should utterly refuse to 
impose any doctrinal test of membership 
which should directly or indirectly drive 
those out of it who believe in Christ and 
are maembers of his invisible Church. 
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THE ATTORNEY-GENERAL'S AN- 
SWER TO GOVERNOR BROWN. 


ATTORNEY-GENERAL WILLIAMS, in his 
circular of September 8d, 1874, addressed to 
the marshals and district attorneys at the 
South, enumerated simply by their titles the 
several enforcement acts of Congress and 
directed these officers to put them into 
effect ‘‘with all energy and dispatch,” 
assuring them that Federal troops would be 
on hand to aid them in the discharge of 
this duty. The occasion for the order we 
have in ‘‘ outrages of various descriptions 
and atrocious murders,” to which he refers 
in general terms. As to the specific charac- 
ter of the offenses, and also the specific laws 
applicable thereto, the Attorney-General 
gave his subordinates no light, but rather 
left the whole matter to their discretion. 

The course pursued under these genera) 
directions by the Federal officials in the 
western division of Tennessee, with refer. 
ence to the Gibson County murderers, 
called forth on the 18th of the same month 
an earnest protest from Governor Brown, 
addressed to the President, informing him 
that the crimes in question were offenses 
against the laws of that state and that the 
state authorities had promptly adopted 
suitable measures for the punishment of the 
offenders, and asking him to order a dis- 
continuance of all proceedings on the part 
of Federal officers. To this the President 
replied by saying that he would have the 
matter investigated, and in due season give 
a more definite answer. Last week the 
Attorney-General gave the promised an- 
swer, informing Governor Brown that “no 
reasonable doubts can exist as to the juris- 
diction of the courts of the United States 
upon the facts as stated by the district- 
attorney,” and that, it being ‘‘as much the 
duty of the President to enforce the so. 
called enforcement acts as any other acts 
of Congress,” he had decided not to inter- 
| fere with ‘‘ the proceedings referred to.” 

This is a very summary way of disposing 
of one of the gravest constitutional ques- 
tions in this country. The point which 
Governor Brown’s protest involves is the 
specific question whether the offenses 








alleged were crimes against the laws of the ' 
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United States, and whether, therefore, the 
Federal courts had any jurisdiction over 
them, or whether their punishment belon 
exclusively to state courts. The Slguane 
source of the protest and the matter Teferred 
to were sufficiently important to require, at 
least, a little discussion rather than the cart 
answer of the Attorney-General, which sim: 
ply means: “ You attend to your own busi” 
ness and I will attend to mine.” If the as. 
sumption of the Attorney-General be trug 
in respect to these Gibson County murder. 
ers, then the enforcement acts of Congregg 
cover the whole field as to crimes which 
has hitherto been occupied by the Police 
and municipal jurisdiction of the respective 
states; and, if such be the fact, then nothing 
can be clearer than that they ought to be 
repealed or essentially modified. The as. 
sumption makes them unconstitutional to 
the very last degree, unless it be constity. 
tional for Congress to usurp and absorb in 
itsown jurisdiction the police functions of 
the state governments. 

Let us suppose that a body of armed 
men should break into one of the jails of 
this state and take the prisoners there. 
from, whether white or black, and murder 
some of them, or that they should assassin. 
ate half a dozen citizens in the public bigh- 
way. Would any man in his senses regard 
the offense, if committed in the State of 
New York, as furnishing any occasion for 
the action of the United States authorities? 
Itis the proper business of the legal officers 
of this state to punish such offenses, and 
itis equally the business of similar officers 
in Tennessee to dothe samething. As to 
the question of jurisdiction and as to the 
right of action on the part of the Iedera} 
Government, there can be no difference 
between the two states. The autonomy of 
the one is as complete as that of the other. 
Whether the victims or the offenders be 
black or white people makes not the slight- 
est difference on the question of jurisdic 
tion. Both classes are citizens of the state 
in which they reside, entitled to its pro- 
tection and amenable to its laws; and 
neither class has any monopoly of privi- 
leges and immunities over the other under 
the Government of the United States, 

The object of the constitutional 
amendments was to make all the peo. 
ple equal before the laws; and, if the 
enforcement acts, either in their nature or 
in the manner of their execution, pass be- 
yond this point, then their practical oper- 
ation is at war with the Constitution itself. 
Both the Constitution and the acts apply 
equally to the whole country, to the North 
as well as to the South, and what would be 
an improper usurpation or interference on 
the part of the Federal Government at the 
North is equally so if attempted at the 
South. If it can punish ordinary outrages, 
disturbances of the peace, jai!-breaxing, 
murders, thefts, etc., at the South, then it 
can do the same thing at the Norih; and, 
this being granted, then the state govern- 
ment#have no exclusive jurisdiction over 
anything. There is no residuary power 
that belongs to them, except as the Gen- 
eral Government, in the exercise of its 
powers, chooses to concede it. 
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PAYING TO BE COAXED. 


Iris evident that the question of economy 
in the administration of benevolent socie- 
ties is going to be looked into pretty care- 
fully by the churches. This is precisely 
what ought to be done. It is a subject 
about which there has been a vast amount 
of ignorance. The cheap slander of coarse 
skeptics that ittakes three dollars to send 
one to the heathen bas found considerabie 
currency even among those who grudging” 
ly give their mites to the mission boards; 
and even those who were too well-informed 
to accept any such preposterous statement 
have taken too liitle pains to inform them- 
selves as to the real facts in the case. 

Recent discussions in all the denominz- 
tions show, however, that the patrons of 
these societies are beginning to take some 
interest in finding out just what is done 
with their money. At the Council in New 
Haven the benevolent work of the Congre- 
gational and the Presbyterian boards was 
compared, and the result was a showing that 
the societies in which the management is 
most costly spend only twenty per cent. of 
their money upon running expenses, while 
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them keep the cost of manage. 
we to six or eight per cent. of their 
receipts. Those persons who have been in 
the habit of charging that they expend 
seventy-five oF eighty per cent. of their 
money in this way will, perhaps, after this 
exhibit, let their dimes go into the mission- 
ary boxes with a little less pinching. 

There is, however, among more intelli- 

¢ contributors—even among the pasters 
and the prominent laymen of the churches— 
a feeling that in most of the societies the 
ratio of expenses to receipts is altogether too 
e. Retrenchment is the word of the 
pour in religious as well as in civil expendi- 
. We wish to show how this can 
most effectually be secured. 

It is not perhaps known to all the con- 
tributors that in most of the societies more 
than half of the running expenses are in- 
curred in the work of collection. What 
costs most is the labor of stirring up the 
churches to do their duty. If the churches 
would stir themselves up, this expense would 
pe avoided. Could any easier or more 
rational method of retrenchment be hit 
upon? Ifthe churches will not give with- 
out coaxing, then they must pay for being 
coaxed; but they ought not to grumble at 
atax which is levied upon them by their 
own indifference and perversity. 

This point can be sharpened. If the 
ministers of the churches will take this mat. 
ter in hand, they can divide the expenses 
and double the receipts of these societies: 
If, instead of waiting for the agents to come 
and present their causes, the pastor him- 
self would make acareful study of each of 
the charities to which his people are to be 
asked to contribute, and would in a sermon 
present the causes himself, he would, as a 
general thing, get about twice as much 
money as an agent would get, and save the 
whole expense of collection. Onegreatrea- 
son why the Presbyterian boards are man- 
aged more cheaply than those of the Con- 
gregationalists is precisely this, that the 
Presbyterian ministers do take more practi- 
cal interest in presenting to their churches 
the work of their various societies than the 
Congregational pastors do. Less depend- 
ence is placed by the Presbyterians upon 
the work of collecting agents and more re- 
sponsibility is thrown upon the pastors, 

What we say upon this matter is not said 
atrandom. It is the result of considerable 
observation and some experience. We 
know of churches where the pastors have 
taken, the work of benevolent collections 
into th€ir own hands with precisely the re- 
sult which we have here indicated. One 
church to which we can point raised its 
collections from two to three hundred dol- 
lars @ year to more than a thousand dollars 
by this simple method. The pastor pre- 
pared himself by a thorough investigation 
of the subject to speak to his people about 
each of the objects for which he solicited 
their contributions. His presentation of 
the case naturally had more effect upon the 
minds of the people than that of the agent 
could have done. It was not to him, as it 
must be to the agent, an old story, and his 
own freshly enkindled interest in the theme 
was easily communicated to his people. 
During a minisiry of five years only one 
sgent appeared in this pulpit, and the col. 
lection which he took was less than half as 
large as the smallest of the other four an. 
nual collections taken by the pastor for the 
same object. 

The minister cannot do this work, how- 
ever, unless he will take pains to qualify 
himself for it. A superficial and scattering 
talk will not do; the pastor must speak to 
his people with the authority which is the 
fruit of abundant knowledge and genuine 
conviction. 

There is reason to believe that some 
ministers shrink from this service because 
they feel that soliciting contributions for 
benevolent societies is a species of begging, 
and because they prefer that the odium of 
this begrary should rest upon the agents, 
Tather than upon themselves. Such a 
Botion isa disgrace to any man who holds 
it, The Christian minister who has an im. 
Pression that Christ isa beggar and that 
our Christian enterprises for teaching the 
ignorant and lifting up the degraded are 

simply organized and baptized mendicancy 
isa Christian minister who ought to step 
down and out. The man who does not feel 
{t to be his highest honor to engage in such 
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work as this, the man whose congregation 
does not know that this is his feeling, is a 
man in whom the spirit of Christ is not. 
We trust that the number of such pastors is 
not large. And when all the ministers of 
all the churches take hold of this benevo- 
lent work with enthusiasm and vigor we 
shall soon reduce the expenses and multiply 
the receipts of the benevolent societies. 


Editorial Hotes. 


WE had not intended to take any notice of 
an attack made by The Nation against the 
business management of THE INDEPENDENT 
in a certain matter of four years ago, but 
we notice that other papers have published 
as facts what is only mentioned by The 
Nation as probable. The Nation, with that 
curious laxity of ethics which a few weeks 
ago led it to publish a spurious quotation 
from the publisher of THE INDEPENDENT, in- 
dulges ina long moralizing over newspaper 
badness based on an application not yet 
granted, not even made, but which “ will 
probably before long’’ be made to the United 
States Court “by the trustee in bank- 
ruptcy of the estate of Jay Cooke to set aside 
a contract made by that firm with Mr. Hen- 
ry C. Bowen, the publisher and proprietor of 
Tue INDEPENDENT,” etc. Now, what are the 
facts on which this bit of divinity assumes 
to reprove us? We might say here that the 
personal business matters of Mr. H. C. Bowen 
are none of the business of The Nation. 
We do not need to refer to the splendid 
financial services of Fisk & Hatch or of Mr. 
Jay Cooke, who was first introduced to the 
proprietor of this paper during the Rebel- 
lion by Mr. Chase, then Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, a8 the man who was “‘ probably doing more 
than any other American to save the country.” 
At Mr. Cooke’s solicitation and also that of 
Mr, Chase, we worked—and did some service— 
in floating more than two thousand millions 
of United States bonds. We are proud of 
what we then did. We believed in the coun- 
try. Even so we believed in the Central 
Pacific Railroad, and are glad that we some- 
what aided Fisk & Hatch in that gigantic work. 
When Jay Cooke with so much faith, capital, 
and energy took hold of the Northern Pa- 
cific we-believed in it. Its generous domain 
of some sixty millions of acres of public 
lands seemed guaranty enough. It would 
have been enough but for the panic which 
nipped the best securities and ruined Jay 
Cooke, who had proved his faith by embarking 
all his fortune in this enterprise. But for that 
panic the road would have been a success, and 
Jay Cooke would have been lifted to the skies 
by the laudations of the nation. Mr. Bowen 
at that time made a personal contract with 
Mr. Cooke. This contract was for labor and 
for the personal aid and services of several 
other business men associated with Mr. Bowen 
and not counected with any newspapers. 
Indeed, by far the larger part of the considera- 
tion received was pald to these other parties, 
who did service all over the country and were 
in no way connected with THe INDEPENDENT. 
That contract was closed before the failure of 
Jay Cooke & Co., and receipts passed to the 
satisfaction of all parties, and the idea 
of now “setting it aside’ is simply ridic- 
ulous, for there is no contract. In THE 
INDEPENDENT the bonds were advertised 
and these advertisements paid for, like 
those in other papers, secular and re- 
ligious; but, unlike almost all other 
leading papers, we never published in our 
editorial pages one single word concerning 
this railroad, and we now challenge any 
reader to search through our files in the 
editorial or literary departments of this paper 
and discover if he can anything that smacks in 
the slightest of venality. We say this boldly, 
knowing that no paper in the country is 
stricter in this respect. Even in our commer- 
cial departments we were so chary of com- 
mendations, heartily as we believed in the 
road, as to call forth frequent complaints 
against us, as compared with the most scrupu- 
lous of the daily and religious press. Our 
words of praise for the enterprise were mostly 
confined to the ** Pablisher’s Notices,’’ which, 
as all our readers know, are filled wholly with 
advertisements. How we conduct our busi- 
ness is noconcern of The Nation’s, unless it 
wants to advertise. In that case it will fiid all 
the information it needs in the announcement 
printed in capital type in every number of Taz 
INDEPENDENT: ‘‘ Publisher’s Notiees one dol- 
lar per agate line each time. Financial Notices 
two dollars per agate line’—cash in advance, 
The Nation isa very modest journal. In this 
attempt to injure Jay Cooke and Fisk & Hatch 
and THe INDEPENDENT it strikes a blow at all 
the banks, bankers, and agents in the country 
who sold either North Pacific or Chesapeake 
and Ohio Railroad bonds. It strikes also the 











entire religious and secular press of the coua- 


try, who honestly, we believe, commended 
these securities to the public; and at the same 
time it gives a back-handed blow to all those 
shrewd and conservative capitalists who were 
so stupid or foolish as to invest their money in 
these bonds. Areall these parties either dis- 
honest or idiots, who ought to be put under 
the special charge of The Nation? By the way, 
what is the opinion of The Nation in regard to 
the “Industrial Exhibition bonds,’? which 
have been advertised in its columns? We 
should like to be posted in the matter from 
such high financial authority. 


THE result of the state elections held last 
week is victory for the Republicans in Iowa 
and Nebraska, and their defeat in Indiana, 
Ohio, and West Virginia. The Democrats 
have been largely the gainers in the elections 
thus far held this year. The nine states that 
have already chosen their members of Con- 
gress are represented in the Lower House of 
the present Congress by forty-five Repub- 
licans and eighteen Democrats, showing a Re- 
publican majority of twenty-seven. In the 
next Congress they will be represented by 
thirty-one Republicans and thirty-two Demo- 
crats, showing a Democratic majority of one. 
The indications are that in the elections yet 
to be held Democracy will have still fur- 
ther gains, and, hence, that in the Forty-fourth 
Congress the two parties will be much more 
equally balanced than in the present one. The 
Senate will remain Republican, and, as we 
hope, the House of Representatives by at least 
asmall majority ; yet neither party in the next 
Congress will be so strong, as compared with 
the other, that it can afford to tolerate corrup- 
tion or commit any serious political blunder. 
Itis quite true that the party in power general- 
ly loses in the middle of its term, without any 
special cause therefor; yet this theory by no 
means accounts for the changes that have 
taken place in the elections of this year. The 
leaders of the Republican party may as well 
understand—and the sooner they understand it 
the better—that neither its name nor its previ- 
ous numerical strength constitutes any guaranty 
for future victories. The responsibility of 
legislation and administration is upon its 
shoulders, and unless it so acts as to be equal 
to and worthy of the trust it will go out of 
power, and should do so. No party can either 
live upon its past record or defy the voice of 
the people. The great body of the people 
want honesty and ability in the management of 
the Government, and if either quality be con- 
spicuously lacking they are very sure to detect 
it and act accordingly: Republicans will have 
something to do besides merely distributing 
political spoils if they carry the next presiden- 
tial election. 


THE Democracy of Indiana have carried the 
state ona platform which declared the party 
to be “in favor of the redemption of the five. 
twenty bonds in greenbacks,”’ and aiso in favor 
of repealing ‘‘the law of March, 1869, which 
assumed to construe the law so as to make 
such bonds payable exclusively in gold.”” The 
Democrats of Ohio have gained a like victory 
with a declaration in their platform that ‘‘the 
five-twenty bonds, by the letterand spirit of 
the law and the general understanding of the 
community, were payable in legal-tender 
notes.” Democracy in Arkansas has adopted 
a constitution which virtually repudiates the 
state debt. The Republicans inthe first two 
of the above states stood squarely on the 
record of integrity and honesty as tothe pay- 
ment of the public debt; and in Ohio they 
declared themselves to be in favor of 
“the restraint of intemperance and its causes 
to the full extent of the legislative, ju- 
dicial, and police powers of the state.” Yet, 
notwithstanding this broad difference between 
the principles avowed by Indiana and Ohio 
Republicans and Democrats, the latter have 
carried both states by large majorities. What 
does this mean? Does it not mean that De- 
mocracy in these two states is the repudiating 
party and the rum party? A victory of infla- 
tionists and repudiators smacks too much of 
roguery to be a matter of public self-gratula- 
tion. Wedo not charge conscious and per- 
sonal rascality upon all the Democrats of 
Indiana and Obio, yet the principles of ras- 
cality have for the moment prevailed in this 
victory. 





Tus Republicans of the Sixth Congressional 
District of Massachusetts last week renom- 
inated General Butler as their candidate for 
Congress. We suppose they will re-eleet him, 
though it is difficult to understand for what 
reasons, aside from his smartness and cunning. 
General Butler is by no means an unknown char- 
acter. Few men have a record so conspicuous 
and easily read. An out-and-out enemy of civil 
service reform, the author of the salary-grab 
swindle, the opponent of reform {fu our rev- 
enue and custom-house system, the apologist 
for the Credit Mobilier infamies, the currency 
inflationist, the advocate of paying the 
bonded debt of the United States in 
greenbacks, the notorious political trickster 
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and caucus manager, the proverbial syn- 
onym of artifice and intrigue in politics, 
the Essex statesman has achieved for himself 
@ notoriety which precludes all mistake as to 
the man. His constituents auderstand the 
article. The country does, if theydo not. No 
one denies his abilities as a lawyer; yet his 
political record, added to his moral disqualifi- 
cations, ought to have prevented his nomina- 
tion and ought now to secure his defeat 
What the country most needs is straightfor- 
ward and sterling honesty in its public men. 
General Butler, while professing to be a mem- 
ber of the Republican party, does not represent 
its professed principles. In these days of con- 
fused party lines we trust that the Democrats 
will nominate one who does. 





Tue Chattanooga Convention has met and 
adjourned. Composed, for the most part, of 
Republican officeholders and political manag- 
ers, it passed a series of resolutions and ap- 
pointed several committves, including the 
‘*Committee on Outrages,”’ charged with the 
duty of gathering information to enlighten 
Congress and the Northern States. We have 
no doubt that there is far too much truth dp 
many of the reports about outrages on the col- 
ored people at the South; yet nothing is to be 
gained by exaggerated stories on this subject, 
and especially by political lies, ‘‘ until after 
election.” It is not the business of Congress 
orof the Northern States to administer the 
state governments at the South. We have 
already had too much of this kind of business 
for the good of the couutry and the real inter- 
ests of the Southera States, including those of 
the colored people. The Government has 
gone too far in the way of supporting bad 
state governments, and its true policy is to 
withdraw this support and leave the Southern 
people to take care of themselves. It is better 
that some “‘ outrages ’’ should exist, if it must 
be so, rather than that the General Govern- 
ment should be constantly meddling with the 
local affairs of the Southern States. The pol- 
icy, on the whole, is productive of more evils 
than it prevents. 


JUDGE BALLARD, of the United States Cir- 
cuit Court in Kentucky, in his charge to the 
Grand Jury, on the 6th inst., takes the ground 
that in some of the recitals of what shall con- 
stitute a crime, as contained in the second 
section of the Ku-Klux Act, Congress exceeded 
its constitutional power. The Judge says that 
the restrictions upon state power imposed by 
the Fourteenth Amendment are “evidently 
direeted at the state, acting through its legisla- 
tive, executive, or judicial department,’’ and 
“not directed at the acts of i jividuals.”” The 
objection to some of the featur ss “f the Ku- 
Klux Act, as he states it, consis Pry the fact 
that they make certain described a2ts crime: 
against the United States which really fall 
under state jurisdiction exclusively. In re 
spect to such acts he holds that the Federal 
courts have ‘no jurisdiction whatever.” 
This means that some parts of the law 
are not authorized by the Constitution 
and thatso far Congress has undertaken to 
legislate beyond its authority. Judge Ballard 
says that “there was an attempt by loose and 
vague language to confer a jurisdiction which 
could not be conferred in direct terms.’ 
Justice Bradley, of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, in the Grant Parish case, took 
substantially the same ground in respect to 
the prior act of Congress approved May Slst, 
1870. The judicial mind of the country has 
not yet fully spoken either as to the interpre- 
tation of the constitutional amendments or as 
to the question whether the legislation of Con- 
gress in parsuance thereof is in all respects 
constitutional. Events are bringing the courts 
face to face with these questions, and in due 
season we shall have an authoritative deter- 
mination as to the powers of Congress under 
the amended Constitution. The constraction 
of these powers, as assumed in the Supple- 
mentary Civil Rights Bill, and, as we think, in 
some provisions of the laws which have 
already been passed, in effect clothes Congres, 
with the whole municipal right of legislation 
in all the states. It is equivalent to a com. 
plete revolution in our system of government 
and leaves scarcely anything fora state to do 
which Congress may not equally do. No sucb 
result.was intended noris it justified by the 
language of the amendments. 


Tue Rev. J. L. Dudley, pastor of Plymouth 
Congregational church in Milwaukee, has fol- 
lowed the example of Mr. Murray and resigned 
his charge. Mr. Dudley is a man of exceed- 
ing liberality and he prefers to work outside 
of denominational lines. His views of doe- 
trine are sometimes rather indefinite, but he is 
aman of genuine faith and noble spirit and 
we presume that he will find in this wide 
world plenty of room. A later dispatch an- 
nounces that Mr. Dudley’s people have refused 
to accept his resignation. Among other notable 
vacancies in prominent pulpits lately made by 
resignation is that of the Second Universalist 
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ehurch im Boston, from which the versatile 
and affluent-minded Dr. Miner has descended ; 
and that of the Second Unitarian church in the 
same city, from which bas passed, with many 
regrets from good Christians of all names, one 
of the best and truest ministers in New En- 
gland, Dr. Chandler Robbins. 


A COMMUNICATION by Israel P. Warren, D.D., 
in The Watchman and Reflector, on ‘*Our Right 
Attitude toward the Catholic Church,” is 
somewhat noticeable for its breadth of Chris- 
tian charity. The allowance to that Church in 
his title of the name by which it prefers to be 
called is an indication of his own catholic 
spirit. His points are that in the interests of 
good manners and good exegesis we should 
cease flinging at the Catholic Church such hard 
names as “‘Anti-Christ,” ‘‘ Man of Sin,”’ “Harlot 
of Rome’’; that we should cease to twit her 
on the atrocities of the Inquisition and St. Bar- 
tholomew, which were so largely the product 
of the age; that the rights of Catholics should 
be respected and King James’s version should 
not be forced on their children; that advances 
should be made toward a recognition of their 
Christian character; and that the work of 
missions among them should be conducted on 
some other than the “‘ bloody Papist” theory. 
Such an article isa sign of the approach ofa 
more Christian era. We can easily enough 
allow such piety as we would gladly fraternize 
with in the Catholic Church of the age of the 
Bernards. Why not now? 


THERE seems to us reason to believe that 
there is enough in mesmerism to make it wor- 
thy of careful study. So long as there re- 
main undiscovered laws of mental action 
fraud and superstition will cluster about them 
The Church of Christ could fight Spiritualism 
in no better way than to put half a dozen of 
its keenest students to work investigating 
those mysterious forces which exhibit them- 
selves now in lambent flames or powerful 
physical attractions and now in inexplicable 
clairvoyance. It would be better than praying 
against the delusion. New Haven appears to 
have the opportunity just now. A “mind 
reader” has been giving private exhibitions 
before the professors, with complete success, if 
the reports are true. We trust they will em- 
brace the opportunity and Investigate and re- 
port. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes us an article to 
show that Universalism, ever since its origin in 
America, has been the constant foe of skepti- 
cism and infidelity. That is something that 
hardly needs proving, as it is well known that 
the denomination has from the first based itself 
and its doctries on the authority of the Word 
of God. Ay Sng the works written by Univers- 
alists ip «ply to skepticism, the writer men- 
tions a feply to Paine’s ‘“‘Age of Reason,’’ 
written by the Rev. Elhanan Winchester (0d. 
A. D. 1797), and entitled “Ten Letters Ad- 
dressed to Mr. Paine in reply to his pamphlet 
entitled ‘The Age of Reason.’ The date of 
the first edition we do not know, as it is not 
mentioned by Allibone, but a second edition 
was published in 1844. In 1820 the Rev. Hosea 
Ballou published “ A Series of Letters in De- 
fense of Divine Revelation,” in reply to Abner 
Kneeland. In 1836 a volume of 300 pages was 
published by the Rev. Thomas B. Thayer, 
under the title of “‘Christianity against Infi- 
delity.”. Our correspondent mentions other 
works in opposition to skepticism by the Rev. 
I. D. Williamson, the Rey. Stephen R. Smith, 
and the Rev. 8. O. Loveland, all published be- 
fore 1840, which are enough to indicate what 
bas been from the first the attitude of Univers- 
alism toward infidelity. 





A CORRESPONDENT writes that in several 
numbers of THE INDEPENDENT ‘‘ the question 
has been suggested whether a belief in Hell is 
necessary to salvation.” He replies by quot- 
ing Christ’s sentence upon the wicked—“ De, 
part from me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire 
prepared for the Devil and his angels’; and 
declares that, if a man can refuse to believe 
this and yet remain a Christian, he can refuse 
to believe anything or everything else in the 
Bible and yet claim the name. It might not 
be wholly unfair to reply that a man may be- 
lieve all that is ‘‘ necessary to salvation,”’ and 
yet not be a Christian at all. We are aware 
that Professor Patton objects to the salvation 
of such non-Christians as Socrates and 
Penelope; but Saint Peter expresses the con- 
trary opinion—Acts x, 35. And, allowing his 
inspired authority in behalf of God-fearing 
heathen, we would be slow to assert that God 
cannot save those in Christian lands who fear 
him and work righteousness, but who are, if 
you please, so perversely organized mentally 
orhave been surrounded by such influences 
that they cannot see the historical truth of 
the Christian system, and of the doctrine of 
Hell as included in it. But a fairer answer 
will be that thousands of good Christians do 
actually aceept the Bible in its entirety, re_ 
jecting no portion of it, and yet do not believe 
in eternal punishment. They do not interpret 
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such passages as that quoted by our corre- 
spondent as he has been in the habit of under- 
standing them. They believe them; but be- 
lieve they refer to a punishment that is 
less than eternal, or to a judgment ‘‘im- 
mediately after the tribulation of those days” 
and the fall of Jerusalem. 





Tue Pilot misunderstandsus. We did notsay 
that “ wire-pullersin a political convention” 
were likely to be “* moved by an undercurrent of 
feeling against the Vatican Council and the 
doctrine of infallibility.”> We only intimated 
that those gentlemen are likely to be aware of 
such an undercurrent in the community and to 
govern themselves accordingly. The argu- 
ment by which The Pilot undertakes to convince 
us that Catholic devotion to the Pope has 
nothing to do with political allegiance is one 
that we have often heard, but which does not 
quite satisfy us. It is true, perhaps, that the 
Catholic Church does not necessarily oppose 
republican institutions where the people are 
all Catholics and the Catholic religion is the re- 
ligion of the state; but it does oppose 
and anathematize the error that ‘‘the 
church ought be separated from the state and 
the state from the church’ (Syllabus, 55); 
and it declares all men (and equally, of course, 
all nations) accursed, for holdi.> the opinion 
that “‘every man is free to embrace and pro- 
fess the religion he shall believe true, guided 
by the light of reason’? (Syllabus, 15). These 
principles which the Syllabus anathematizes 
are the principles upon which this republic of 
ours bases all its action in reference to relig- 
ion. If our republic has any ideas that are 
fundamental, they are precisely these. Eternal 
hostility to the fundamertal principles of this 
Government is, therefore, part of the duty of 
every good Catholic. The political allegiance 
of Catholics to this republican government 
must certainly be affected by the Syllabus. 


Mr. GLADSTONE has publisbed in the Contem- 
porary R-view a paper on Ritualism, which has 
made a stir in political and religious circles in 
England. The Contemporary has not yet come 
to hand, but the extracts that have been 
printed show that the essay is a very finely- 
written, philosophical discussion of this whole 
question of Ritualism in its relations to worship, 
without any very close application to the 
practical questions now before the English 
people. For this vagueness the London 
journals sharply criticise Mr. Gladstone's 
dissertation. They insist that what the people 
wanted to hear from him was precisely 
what ought to be done about Ritualism 
in the Anglican Church in this year 
of grace 1874. Moreover, they say that he 
blinks the obvious and necessary connection 
between doctrine and ritual. The Times says 
that the people of England care very little 
about motions unless they mean something; 
but motions that teach false doctrine, and 
especially the doctrines of sacerdotalism, will 
not be tolerated. In one burning paragraph 
Mr. Gladstone expresses his views of the 
Roman Catholic Church in language which 
ought to satisfy Mr. Whalley that heis nota 
Papist. His late colleague, the Marquis of 
Ripon, will scarcely relish the assertion that 
fn the present condition of the Church of 
Rome “no one can become her convert with- 
out renouncing his moral and mental freedom 
and placing his civil loyalty and duty at the 
mercy of another.” Will The Pilot read and 
ponder this utterance of one who is certainly 
not a fool and who cannot be accused of 
enmity to Ireland or [rishmen ? 





A Broortrw jury has recently rendered a 
verdict under the Civil Damages Law of this 
state, which contains a whelesome lesson for 
liquor dealers and owners of real estate who 
lease the same for the liquor business. The 
suit was brought to recover civil damages by 
a father to whose son liquors had been sold in 
one of the ram-shops of Brooklyn, in conse- 
quence of which he became intoxicated, and 
died in a few hours thereafter. The jury, 
having the facts proved, found a verdict of 
two thousand dollars against the owner of the 
building and the sellers of the liquor, who 
were jointly the defendants in the suit. A 
much higher verdict would have been given 
but for a single juror, who forced upon the 
others a compromise at this mark. The law is 
a just one in its principles and needs only to 
be efficiently administered to put the retail 
liquor business under a poweriul restraint. It 
makes the seller responsible in civil damages to 
certain parties for any injury in person or 
property which may accrue from his sale of 
intoxicating liquors. Though not prohibiting 
the sale, it visits it with this consequence. 
The friends of temperence, in addition to their 
other efforts, should exert themselves to have 
this law enforced. 


--ee The Ritualists do not seem.overawed by 
any fear of the General Convention, but go 
ahead just the same. St. Clement’s church, 





Philadelphia, is their stronghold in that city, 
and in it a “‘mission” has just been held, under 
the auspices of two “mission priests” of the 
“Evangelist Fathers of St. John,” Cowley, a 
body we have had occasion to mention before. 
The ‘‘ missioners ” were Rev. C. C. Grafton, 8. 
8. J. E., of the Church of the Advent, Boston, 
general of the recent Bridgeport ‘retreat,’’ 
and Rev. Luke Rivington, 8. 8. J. E., ‘* mis- 
sionary to India.” There, were early masses, 
meditations, sermons, the hearing of confes- 
sions, etc., after the approved Romish manner. 
The confessional, however, the priest in charge 
of St. Clement’s, who enjoys the Romish 
name of Riley, disguises for the benefit of out- 
siders under the agreeable appellation of “ the 
ministry of reconciliation.” We commend the 
establishment to the attention of Bishop 
Stevens. 


.... Readers will not overlook an article on 
the New Haven Congregational Council by Dr. 
Bacon. Agreat many Congregationalists have 
thought it a dangerous experiment to bring 
together at stated times messengers from the 
churches all over the country when there might 
be no work for them to do. They have feared 
that they—or Satan—would find some mis- 
chief for their idle hands. Dr. Bacon seems 
satisfied that this time the experiment was not 
a failure. Before being sure of that, however, 
we shal! feel inclined to wait and see whether 
the benevolent societies adopt the recom- 
mendations. If they decline to do so, as we 
think likely, and if, as we presume, the 
churches shall be satisfied with their non-com- 
pliance, we have seen about the end of the 
triennial councils. 


.... When a man puts his head ina lion’s 
mouth and gets it bitten off, nobody feels 
much sympathy for him, however sorry one 
may be for his wife and children. We cannot 
pretend much sympathy for the party of miners 
from Yankton, attacked the other day by the 
Indians, while trespassing on a reservation 
where they knew they had no business and 
where the proclamation of Gen. Sheridan had 
expressly forbidden them to go. Another 
large expedition is reported in the Sioux terri- 
tory. Could not Gen. Sheridan prevent these 
invasions, or was his proclamation mere wind ? 


....The statement that the Marquis of Ripon 
was first attracted to the doctrines of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church during his stay in Wash- 
ington is probably a very wild fiction; but 
The Liberal Christian—quite in the spirit 
of atract or a life insurance advertisement— 
quotes it to show “the importance of Wash- 
ington as a missionary station’’ and to urge 
“tbe necessity of a respectable Unitarian 
church at the Capital.” 


..-Mrs. Heary M. Field has made so large 
a circle of acquaintances and friends in the lit- 
erary circles of New York that the news of her 
serious sickness will be a personal sorrow to 
many. She was taken sick at the home of Dr. 
Field, in Stockbridge, but was brought to her 
residence in this city, where we trust that 
under the best medical attention her health 
may be speedily restored. 


....“The great Bessemer steamship,” de- 
signed for Channel service and provided with 
an equatorially-mounted saloon, which, not 
only by means of gravity, but by means of 
hydraulic power, is to be kept in a lever 
position, no matter how unsteady the motion of 
the ship may be, has 4t length been launched, 
at Hull, England. The hopes of thousands of 

ick p ers are hanging upon the fate 
of this experiment. 


...-F. W. Bourdillon, a poem by whom we 
publish this week, is still an undergraduate in 
University College, Oxford. His little poem 
“Light,’? beginning ‘* The night has a thou- 
sand eyes,” has been translated into almost 
every language of Europe and has won him 
fame. That and the longer poem we print to- 
day give promise of a brilliant future. 


...- The Tabiet and The Liberal Christian both 
mention the fact that ‘*‘ the Episcopal Conven- 
tion’’ was held in this city in spite of the protest 
of Bishop Potter. We doubt whether Bishop 
Potter has ventured to protest against the as. 
sembly of “ the Episcopal Convention.” Per- 
haps the Church Congress is referred to. 





...-A claim agent in Gainesville, Ga., pro- 
poses to open a sworn register of all the slaves 
owned by citizens in the Ninth Congressional 
District, ‘‘ with a view to getting pay for them 
atesome future day.” 


.... The Rev. Llewellyn D. Bevan, who sup- 
plied Dr. Scudder’s pulpit during the last sum- 
mer’s vacation, has had a hearty reception 
from his own people on his return to London. 


....The rumor is again current (this time in 
England) that Mr. George Macdonald has de- 
termined to make this country his permanent 
residence. 


..--A Methodist minister out West tenderly 


mentions his late parishioners es “ vipers, in- 


grates, rascals, and rebels,” 





[October 29, 1974 
Religions Jutelligence, 


Tux Episcopal Convention has 

very little thus far. There has fallen Upon it 
steady rain of petitions and memorials ii, 
ing ritualism, revision of the Prayer Book, the 
Nicene Creed, and other matters; but the 
flood of propositions has been turned into the 
various committee rooms and some of the 
committees must be pretty nearly overwhelmed, 
Among other proposed canons is one sub. 
mitted by the Rev. Dr. Cady, of this 
providing fora shortening of the service on 
certain occasions. The morning service might 
Well be somewhat shortened on most occasions, 
Judging from the great number of memorial 
on the subject of ritualism, it would seem that 
there must be throughout the Church a Pretty 
strong hostility to the practices of the ag 
vanced Catholics ; yetintelligent Low Church. 
men with whom we have conversed express no 
hope that the Convention will take any action 
inthe matter and do not expect that their own 
scruples will be relieved by the alteration of 
‘“*shall’’? to ‘“‘may’’ in the baptismal service, 
Ever since last Thursday the Convention hay 
been the greater part of the time in secre 
session, the subject of discussion being the 
confirmation of Professor Seymour as Bishop 
of Illinois. The delegates are very reticent ag 
to the proceedings of the secret session; but 
it is understood that the talking, of which 
there has been a vast deal, has been 
mostly done by the opponents of Professor 
Seymour. His friends are, however, quite con. 
fident that the vote will be very strong in 
favor of his confirmation. A sharp debate 
arose on Tuesday upon a resolution offered 
by Dr. Schenck, of Brooklyn, in favor ofs 
participation of this Church in the proposed 
reassembling of the Pan-Anglican Council at 
Lambeth. This debate revealed the existence 
of another division of sentiment in the Episco- 
pal Charch, which follows political rather than 
ecclesiastical or doctrinal lines. There are not 
only High, Low, and Broad Churchmen; ther 
are also Anglican Churchmen and American 
Churechmen. There is a party which wishes for 
a close alliance with the Church of England. 
Some of these are High Churchmen and some 
are Low Churchmen. There is another party, 
composed also of Churchmen of all grades, 
which prefers to hold entirely aloof from every: 
thing except a seutimental fellowship with 
the English Church. Those who adhere 
to this party spurn the name “ Anglican” 
as applied to the Episcopal Church in this 
country. It is the American Church, they ir 
sist, and owes no allegiance whatever to any 
body in England. The ardeat patriotism of 
this party found expression last Tuesday in 
some sharp and saucy remarks about the step 
motherliness of the English Church when this 
Church was younger than it is now, and about 
the folly of attempting to enter into any kind 
of union with a body which is wholly a creature 
of the English Parliament. The resolution 
which gave rise to the debate was finallys 
modified as merely to say that “all exchange of 
friendly greetings, all evidences of the exist: 
enceof the unity of the spirit in the bond of 
peace between the Church of England and this 
Church in America, whether by bishops in con 
ference or otherwise, are especially welcome 
to this body,” and then passed by the close 
vote of 108 to 96. There wasa great mission 
ary meeting on Tuesday evening, at the Acad 
emy of Music, which was crowded. Addresses 
were made by Dr. Garrett, of Omaha, Bishop 
Hare, of Niobrara, Mr. Henry Whipple Wann 
dixun, a Sentee Sioux Indian, Bishop Selwy2, 
of England, and others. The Convention is ad- 
mirably reported in The Daily Churchman, and 
well discussed from day to day in The Daily 
Church and State. 


’ 


....At last we have the explanation of the 
failure of the Unitarian delegation to com: 
municate with the Congregational Council, 
It seems that the delegates determined to send 
aletter to the Council, instead of bearing ™ 
person the greetings of their body (a deter- 
mination to be greatly regretted), and the letter, 
which was prepared in season, by some mis- 
chance failed to reach the Council before its 
adjournment. Dr. Ellis writes to the Christian 
Register expressing his regret and that of bis 
associates at the failure, and his “grateful sense 
of the kinds words that have been written and 
spoken of the mission, and their sincere be- 
lief that good will come of it, and that at no 
distan’ day.”’ Dr. Ellis also communicates the 
following note from President Potter, to whom 
the letter of the delegates was sent: 


“ Dorman B. Eaton, EsqQ.: 

“ My Dear Sir:—As you surmise 1, theC — 
cil bad adjourned before the enclosed or i. 
munication reached me, and I return it, aaa vot 
ing to your request. I regret that it >” 
come in season, for I regard it as an —_ 
and eminently appropriate letter, suc 
should have e d bao oa atm son for 
ch the © al be given: 
and by all means let it be printed in ope or #7" 
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snd respectful salutations, 





October 22, 1874.] 


aswell as in 
wt cereal Ded Chron 
“With great respect, mete Fostin.” 


We trust that Tus INDEPENDENT may fairly be 
incladed in the category of the newspapers re- 
ferred to by President Porter, and we there- 


fore subjoin the letter, only regretting that its 
admirable statements could not have been 


heard by the Council: 
4 * Boston, Sept. 25th, 1874. 
«To THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF THE CONGRE- 
@aTIONAL CHURCHES OF. THE UNITED STaTEs, 


“Under this vote the undersigned were 
selected, and we beg leave to say that we take 
t satisfaction in the discharge of our trust. 
Freare teful for our Congregationalism, and 
are iad’ to know that, as Congregationalists, 
the company of Christians that we have the 
honor to represent in this business, and you 
whom we now address, are one body in the 
New Testament faith, that where two or three 
are met together in the name of Christ he 
isin the midst of them, and that ‘the visible 
Church of Christ is a congregation of faith- 
fal men in the which the pure word of God 
{s preached and the sacraments are duly min- 
fstered according to Christ’s ordinance in all 
those things that of necessity are requisite to 
the same’—a body fallible, indeed, yet inspired 
of God; ready, indeed, to invite and welcome 
counsel, sympathy, and co-operation, but re- 
msible in the last resort only to the great 
Heed of the Church. We lament all those an- 
tagonisms which weaken the hands by dividing 
the minds and hearts of Christians. We long 
and labor and pray for the day when the Con- 
tional body, true to its precious memories 
and traditions, shall again be of one mind and 
one heart in Christ. e are glad to think that 
our differences now are rather as to the forms 
of truth than as to the truth itself; in the letter, 
and not in the spirit; in what has been sai 
once, rather than in what we are trying to say 
now. Most carnestly do we pray that in the 
new day which, as we believe, is rising upon 
the Church of Christ you may be prospered in 
all your work and labor of love and that the 
t of the Master oe Sa in you richly, to 
the enlargement of the kingdom of our common 


“For the Conference, with sincere regard 


Rourvs Euis, 


= Minister v First Church, Boston. 

ctmtar of Seth OnE a Bin 
“Dorman B. Eaton, 

‘* Tay Delegate, ete.’ 


.+e-The Rey. C. P. McCarthy, the Universal. 
{st pastor of the Church of the Redeemer 
in Albany, made application for admission to 
the ‘‘ Pastors’ Association’’ of that city. This 
association has not, we understand, hitherto 
possessed a creed. ‘‘All pastors in charges” 
were supposed to be members of it, and the 
purpose of the organization, as expressed in 
fts constitution, is the bringing ‘‘ of united 
effort to bear on the great questions affecting 
the moral and religious condition of the city.” 
But when Mr. McCarthy ventured to seek the 
society of his fellow pastors they or some of 
them set themselves at work to fence him out 
with acreed. Accordingly the confession of 
¢ith of the Evangelical Alliance was hunted 
up, and the Pastors’ Association has been asked 
toadopt it and require assent to it on the part 
of allits members. This creed was framed as a 
barrier against Universalists, and it, therefore, 
admirably answers their purpose. The ques- 
tion of adopting it was to come up at the meet- 
{ng on Monday, and, in the expectation that 
it would be settled in the affirmative, Mr. Mc- 
Carthy wrote last week a pungent letter pro- 
testing against his exclusion. We must say 
that the proceeding seems to us very unwise. 
Universalist. ministers are not in these days so 
widely separated in their doctrinal views from 
other Evangelical ministers that they cannot 
be fairly admitted to such a meeting as this. 
We doubt the soundness of some of Mr. McCar- 
thy’s reasoning in his published letter, but it 
seems to us that this ostentatious expulsion of 
® Christian minister from a body like this 
simply because he is known to be a Universal- 
ist is not calculated to win from him or his 
church or the public at large any increased 
tegard for the ‘‘Evangelical” system. 


+++ The Methodist refers to the paper of Dr. 
Coe at the New Haven Council and the prac- 
tical realization of its excellent theories in the 
arrangement made by the Presbyterian and 
Congregational Home Mission Boards, and 
seconds the suggestion, made by The Advance, 
that the Methodists, the Baptists, the Episco- 
Palians, and all the aggressive Evangelical 
churches be invited to come in under it, The 
; Says: 
“We do not count our own chureh free from 

! =" this matter. It has done as it has seen 
pa ae has gone in for its share of the 
est “- oe it — oo a — Yt. has 
greatly sinned against. It not 

oder many years since the Congregational- 
and Pres 6 Were accustomed to 
larly t Methodist effort as nothing, and regu- 
a moot those as destitute where 
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though it were frequent and attended by 
therings of believers. They gave up 
abit some time ago. We rejoice in the pros- 
pect of a wide application of better views— 
views which will be nothing less than the full- 
est giving and receiving of fellowship.” 
This is the only true way to promote Christian 
union. Talk is worse than useless unless it 
result in some practical measures of this kind, 
And upon the Christians who will not heart- 
ily come into it rests the guilt of the sin of 
schism. 


....Dr. McKaig’s church in Chicago has just 
returned the following reply to the Presbytery : 
‘* Resolved, That we, the session of the Ninth 
Presbyterian church, do not approve of the ac- 
tion of the Chicago Presbytery in recommend- 
ing tbat we dismiss Dr. McKaig from our pul- 
pit, pending the action of the Sacramento 
esbytery. 
‘* Resolved, That we deem it for the best inter- 
ests of the church that Dr. McKaig do remain 
with us for the present, and that this church 
should sustain him till he is found guilty of the 
charges preferred against him. 

“ Resolved, That we deem it best for the 
church to remain Presbyterian.”’ 


It is said that Dr. McKaig does not wish to be 
judged by that sermon of his on inspiration, 
which was published some time ago in the 
Chicago Tribune. He intimates that his views 
were imperfectly expressed, and that, perhaps, 
if he should be heard by the presbytery, they 
would find no fault with his doctrine. 


...-An old Catholic priest in Switzerland 
is about to follow Father Hyacinthe’s ex- 
ample, abandoning celibacy. St. Ange 
Liévre, of Biel, in announcing his betrothal 
to a Protestant lady, says: ‘I marry be- 
cause I wish to remain an honorable man. In 
the sixteenth century it was a proverbial ex- 
pression to say ‘as corruptas a priest,’ and this 
might be said to-day. I marry, therefore, be- 
cause I wish to get out of the Ultramontane 
slough.” During the last two years sixty-seven 
Roman Catholic priests have been convicted of 
immorality in France and Switzerland. In view 
of such facts, he says it is right time to restore 
by marriage the good name of the Romish 
priesthood, which the misconduct of too man 
of ite members has covered with infamy. 


....Several members of the Chicago Presby- 
tery entered a proteet aginst the aetion of that 
body in dropping the name of Mr. Swing. A 
committee of the presbytery to whom the 
protest was referred has, however, reported, 
sustaining the wisdom of the action taken, and 
the presbytery has reaffirmed its own action by 
a large majority. Wenotice that most of the 
Presbyterian papers, even those that are 
decidedly Old School, are inclined to the opin- 
fon that itis futile to push the controversy 
further. The action of the synod in the case 
is not yet reported. 


....The Free Baptists have been holding an 
interesting convention at the Roger Williams 
chureh in Providence. This convention was 
composed of delegates from the Freewill Bap. 
tists, the Free Communion Baptists, and the 
General Baptists. About 80,000 communi- 
cants were represented in it and more than a 
thousand persons from beyond the limits of 
the city of Providence were in attendance 
upon its meetings. The presiding officer was 
the Rev. Mr. Durgin, lately chosen president 
of Hillsdale College. 


...- Mr. William H. Ingersoll, a member of 
Dr. Cuyler’s church and a graduate of Mr. 
Talmage’s Lay College, was recently licensed 
to preach by the Brooklyn Presbytery. The 
examination was said to be very satisfactory. 


Publisher's Department, 


Tne best ‘Elastic Truss” (for rupture) 
without metal springs is made by Pomeroy 
& Co., 744 Broadway, N. Y. Price $4, by 
mail. They also sell the best ‘‘ Elastic 
Stockings,” for enlarged veins, weak joints, 
etc., and Elastic Supporting and Riding 
Belts. Apply to them in person or by letter. 


HOPE. 


Ir is the unfortunate’s only comfort in 
adversity and the star of promise which 
urges forward the struggling poor man. 
What is it that gives contentment to that 
mother who sees her darling child attacked 
by the ghost of the deadly croup or suffer- 
ing from the effects of a consuming cough 
or violent cold? What is it that wreathes 
in smiles the lips of that patient consump- 
tive, who, though she knows she cannot 
live, yet murmurs her silent prayer for ease 
and relief? From North to South, from 
East to West comes but one joyful re- 
sponse: Give us Cor’s Coven Basa. 


SILVER BRIDAL GIFTS. 














1881), offer the richest and largest assort- 
ment.of choice articles in silver for wedding 
and presentation gifts and genera] family 





only Methodist preaching, even 


Tre GornamM Company, Silversmiths, of 
No. 1 Bond street, New York (established 


Tue Catirornm Far.—The citizens of 
San Francisco have been in raptures over 
their industrial exhibition, which was at 
tended by twelve to fifteen thousand peo- 
ple, daily, and where in the evening a band 
of fifty musicians discoursed sweet music to 
the ladies and gentlemen who walked 
through the long promenades. There was 
music nightly, too, in the piano section, 
where concerts were given, six or eight 
sometimes performing at once on the pianos 
of a well-known Boston firm, Hallet, Davis 
& Co., whose square, grand, and upright 
pianos have just taken the first premium at 
the State Fair of California. Both exhibi- 
tions seem to have been great successes. 
——E 


Tne New Furniture Warerooms of 
Messrs. Irving & Son, Nos. 204 to 208 East 
27th street, N. Y., occupy a massive build- 
ing, six stories high and having a front of 
seventy-five feet on Twenty-seventh street 
and a depth of sixty-three feet. On enter- 
ing this immense store one finds himself 
surrounded with every kind of Furniture, 
from the plainest to the richest. The 
various floors of the new building and the 
old shop combined have an aggregate area 
of 40,650 square feet. Commencing busi- 
ness more than forty years ago, Mr. Chas. 
Irving has advanced to a place among the 
first Furniture manufacturers in the city. 
His son, Mr. Benjamin Irving, is now asso- 
ciated with him as partner. The elegant 
new building erected by this firm, for com- 
fort, convenience, and safety, has few 
superiors in New York. Reader, are you a 
bachelor, desiring comfort in your lonely 
apartment? Are you anewly-fledged house- 
keeper, with cultivated tastes and limited 
means? Are you the happy possessor of a 
cottage in the country, which you desire to 
furnish elegantly for the smallest possible 
outlay? Are you ahouseholder in the city, 
whose domicile needs refurnishing? Who- 
ever you are, call on Messrs. Irving & Son. 
You cannot failto be interested in their 
establishment, and, if you need Furniture 
of any kind, cannot fail to be suited in 
quality, style, and price. 





BONE MANURES FOR THE GAR- 
DEN, FARM, AND ORCHARD. 


Dourine an experience of many years’ 
using all kinds of manures and fertilizers for 
our garden and farm, we have found one 
article always good—viz., Bone Meal and 
Ground Bone, as manufactured by Lester 
Bros., of Newark, N. J. 

We have used it in the garden, on the 
farm, and in the orchard, and its results 
have been invariably excellent. The Bone 
Meal is the best thing we ever tried for 
small fruits and invigorating the lawn, and 
in recommending it to the public we give 
our editorial assurance that we have always 
found the firm manufacturing it well worthy 
of special confidence and noted for honor in 
commercial dealing. 








THE GREAT CALIFORNIA LINE. 


Tus best, quickest, safest, and most com- 
fortable route from Chicago to Omaha and San 
Francisco certainly is the TRans-ContTmNENTAL 
Rovts. This is that part of the Chicago and 
Northwestern Railway that rons from Chica- 
go to Omaha and there connects with the 
Union Pacific Road. Its track is of steel rail, 
its cars new and elegant, its trains are equiped 
with Westinghouse Air Brakes and Miller’s 
Safety Platforms and are run by telegraph, con- 
sequently are always on time. All Ticket 
Agents sell Tickets over this popular route. 
If you are going to Western Iowa, Nebraska, 
Colorado, Utah, or California, you should go 
via this route. Do not ve deceived by the rep- 
resentatives of inferior rival lines. 





Leaprna@ Puysicrans prescribe Milk of 
Magnesia for Sour Stomach, Sick Head- 
ache, Indigestion, etc.,and as a safe and 
excellent medicine for children and females, 
No family should be without it. 





Foster Brotsers, 809 Fulton st., offer 
the largest assortment of Carpets in the 
city of Brooklyn. Also Lace Curtains and 
Upholstery Goods. 





For 25 cents ‘‘ The Science of Health”— 
a $2 magazine—sent 8 months ‘‘on trial,’’ 
single number 20 cents, by 8. R WELLs, 
889 Broadway, New York. 





Tue best is the cheapest. Buy DEVOE’S 
BRILLIANT OIL, The safest and best 





use to be found in the country. 
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JESSUP & COMPANY. 


Tue readers of Tae IxDEPENDENT Will 
notice the advertisement of the house of 
Jessup & Oo., in another column. This 
young firm have lately entered the clothing 
business at 256 Broadway, opposite City 
Hall Park, and their establishment is one of 
the largest in the city. Messrs. Jessup & 
Co. are already very well known and a 
brief account of their store will not be un- 
interesting to our readers. 

The first floor is devoted to the retail 
clothing and furnishing goods depart- 
ments, where a first-class article is al- 
ways to be obtained at a reasonable price. 
Messrs. Jessup & Co. have adopted a prac 
tice in this department which is convincing 
proof of the enterprise which distinguishes 
this firm. If a purchaser is seeking a suit 
in the ready-made department and cannot 
exactly be fitted to his satisfaction, his 
order will be taken, and a garment made 
for bim from the same material and with 
similar finish, while no tnerease is made in the 
price. This is an unprecedented accommo- 
dation and one which in itself is sufficient to 
attractcustom. The furnishing department 
is thoroughly and tastefully stocked and 
the quality and style of the goods will 
challenge comparison with any in the city. 
On the second floor the custom-work de- 
partment is located. Here will be found a 
large and varied assortment of English, 
French, German, and fine domestic goods, 
while the officials and executive have been 
carefully selected for civility and ability in 
their profession. Messrs. Jessup & Co. 
were early in the market and have secured 
the pick of the new styles in materials, 
many of which’cannot be duplicated, and 
they are thus in a position to furnish gar- 
ments and suits in materials which cannot 
be obtained elsewhere. 

The third and fourth floors are devoted 
to the wholesale and manufacturing depart- 
ments. The name of the firm has already 
won an honorable reputation throughout 
the country by the excellence of the goods 
which they have sent forth. Special atten- 
tion is given to the inspection of material, 
and not a yard is cut until it has been ex- 
amined by experts and the quality pro- 
nounced satisfactory. 

The firm consists of Mr. Stephen W. Jes- 
sup, who was for many ye;7s the active 
partner in the house of Devis«& Co. and 
who now is the principal manager of this 
prosperous establishment; Mr. John L. 
Plummer, formerly of the firm of Collins, 
Plummer & Co., who is unsurpassed as a 
judge of cloth and the principal buyer for 
the house; Mr. John A. McNulty, formerly 
of Devlin & Co., who is in charge of the 
custom department; ‘and Mr. Joseph J. 
Barnum, who, having experience in finan- 
cial matters, is in charge of the counting- 
room. 

The men who compose this firm are ener- 
getic, shrewd, and experienced and they are 
backed with plenty of capital. They know 
that it is just as cheap to cut clothes well 
as it is to cut them badly, and their gar- 
ments are designed in good style, while 
good work is given in the ready-made de. 
partment and first-class finish in the cus- 
tom department. Wecan speak from per- 
sonal experience as to the excellence of 
their goods. Their advertised prices speak 
for themselves and we have great pleasure 
incommending their stock to the attention 

of our readers. 





KANSAS PACIFIC RAILWAY, 
from Kansas City to Denver and the famous 
Rocky Mountain Resorts, passes through 
Central Kansas and all its important cities 
and towns; through the finest Farming and 
Grazing Lands in America; reaches Colora- 
do, with its Charming Climate, its celebrated 
Hot, Warm, and Cold Soda, Sulpbur, and 
Chalybeate Springs, Perpetual Snow-Capped 
Mountain Summits, 14,000 feet high ; Mag- 
nificent Waterfalls and Cascades; Pleasant 
Days and Cvol Nights. Colorado has the 
most desirable climate for invalids, in sum- 
mer and winter, in the New World. Its 
climate is a sure cure for Asthma, etc., and 
has a wondertul effect on those predisposed 
to pulmonary affections. Colorado produces 
the finest Beef and Flour in the United 
States ; has valuable Gold, Silver, Copper, 
Lead, and Coal Mines; plenty of Hunting 
and Fishing, Fine Roads, Good Hotels, etc, 

Only line running Pullman Cars to Denver. 
Cireulars and all information cheerfully 





oil in the world. 


sent by ad General P: et 
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TEA AT FORTY CENTS A POUND. 


In another column is to be found the ad- 
vertisement of Paxson Vickers’s Sons, who 
advertize teas worth one dollar a pound for 
sale at forty cents a pound, under the head 
of ‘‘ Sample Teas.” This, we are convinced, 
they can do, as we have tried the teas our- 
selves, and they are all they are represented 
to be, and ‘our readers can safely send their 
orders without fear of being humbugged. 

Raa 


A WALKING ADVERTISEMENT. 


LiwgstToneE Springs, 8. C. 
Dr. R. V. Prerce, Buffalo, N. Y.: 


Dear Sir :—I am a walking advertisement 
for your Golden Medical Discovery, Purga- 
tive Pellets, and Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Rem- 
edy, they having cured me of Catarrh of 
nine years’ standing, which was so bad that 
it disfigured my nose; and, while curing it, 
your medicines also cured me of Asthma in 
its worst and most aggravated form. Be- 
fore using vour medicines I had become re- 
duced in fiesh from one hundred and fifty- 
five to one hundred and fifteen pounds, and 
I tow weigh one hundred and sixty-two 
pounds and am in better health than I 
have enjoyed for twenty years. 

Yours truly, J. L. Lumspen. 

The above is but a fair sample of hun- 
dreds of letters which are received by Dr. 
Pierce; and in the face of such evidence 
who can longer doubt that the Doctor’s 
medicines cure the worst cases of Chronic 
Catarrb. 

The Great Favorite with the Ladies. 

Wm. Forsyth Bynum & Son, druggists, 
of Live Oak, Fla., write, Sept. 16th, 1874, 
as follows: ‘Dr. R. V. Prerce, Buffalo, 
N. Y.—Your Golden Medical Discovery 
and Purgative Pellets sell very largely and 
give complete satisfaction, as numbers of 
our customers and friends testify with 
pleasure. Your Favorite Prescription is, 
indeed, the great Favorite with the ladies, 
and numbers can say with joy that it has 
saved them from eking out a miserable life 
or meet'ng with premature death and re- 
stored them to health and happiness.” 

Thousands of women bless the day on 
which Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription 
was first made known to them. A single 
bottle often gives delicate and suffering 
women more relief than montbs of treat- 
ment from their family pbysician. In all 
those derangements causing back-ache, 
dragging down sensations, nervous and 
general debility itis a sovereign remedy. 
its soothing and healing properties render 
it of the utmost value to ladies suffering 
from internal fever, congestion, inflamma- 
tion, or ulceration, and its strengthening 
effects tend to correct displacements of in- 
ternal parts“ the result of weakoess of 
natural sugforts. It is sold by all drug- 
gists. 

Dr. Purrce’s pamphlet on Diseases pe- 
culiar to Women will be sent to any ad- 
dress on receipt of two stamps. Address 
as above. 


BECOMING KNOWN. 


As it is becoming known that Dr. Price’s 
True Flavoring + Extracts are not made up 
from chemical poisons, but natural flavors, 
delicate and grateful to the mest cultivated 
palate, they are growing rapidly in popular 
favor. The special recommendation of 
Dr. Price’s Flavors is that their purity is 
perfect, their strength so much greater than 
other extracts, while the bottles hold a half 
more than those purporting to contain same 
quantity. It is only necessary for a person 
of pure and healthy tastes to try these 
flavors, and they will be convinced that 
they are the finest, purest, and best flavor- 
ings for cakes, puddings, pies, etc. 


IMPORTANT BUSINESS ENTER- 
PRISE.—Kinesrorp’s Oswree@o STARCH 
has become so popular, on account of its 
great strength and purity, that another 
enlargement to the mammoth factory has 
been made, containing in its completion 
over 12 acres of flooring, and producing 
over 88 tons daily of the best starch made 
in the world. 














Das. StrRonG’s REMEDIAL InsriTvTE, Sara- 
toga Springs has Turkish, Russian, Sulpbur, 
Hydropathic, and Electro-Thermal Baths, 
the Zqualizer, Movement Cure and other 
facilities for the treatment of chronic dis- 
eases described in their circular. 


For 50 cents ‘‘The Illustrated Phrenolog- 
ical Journal”—a $3 magazine—sent 8 


months “‘ on trial,” single number 30 cents, 
by 8. R. WELLs, 389 Broadway, New York. 








Lanpav’s Florentine Hair Oil cannot be 
surpassed. Sold by druggists. 85 cents. 





To preserve the Teeth and prevent Tooth, 
ache use Thurston’s Ivory Pearl Tooth Powder 


POST-OFFICE NOTICE. 


Tre mails for Europe for the week ending 
Saturday, Oct. 24th, 1874, will close at this 
office a8 follows: On Tuesday at 10} and 
11} A. M., on Wednesday at 10 and 114 a.m, 
on Thursday at 11} a.m., and on Saturday 
at 114 and 12 = T. L. Jauzs, P. M. 
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BUSINESS NOTICES. 


POND’S EXTRACT. 
POND’S EXTRACT. 

POND’S EXTRACT. 
Invaluable for Piles, Sprains, Lameness, Burns, 
Scalds, Bruises, Soreness, Rheumatism, Boils, Ulcers, 
Old Sores, Wounds, etc. Also for Toothache, Head- 
ache, Neuralgia, Sore Throat, Hoarseness, Catarrh, 
Colic, Diarrhoea, and all Hemorrhages, etc. This 
Standard Domestic Remedy can be obtained at all 
reputable Drug Stores. 

REMEMBER! Small is cheap at 50 cents, because 
doses are light. Medium is cheaper at $1; worth $1.33 
—saving 33 cents. Large is cheapest at $1.75; worth 
$2.67—saving 92 cents. 


Trees and Shrubs, 
Camellias, Azaleas, Roses, Rhodo- 
den irons, &c., grown and offered in 
large quantity by R. B. Parsons & 
Co., Flushing, L.I. Catalogues free. 











DR. 7ults 


VEGETABLE 


LIVER PILLS: 
THE BEST ADVICE 


that can be given to persons suffering from Dyspep- 
sia, Bilious Complaints, Colic, Constipation, Sick 
Headache, Fever and Ague, Nervous Debility, or of 
any disorder affecting the stomach, liver, or kidneys, 
is to tone, cleanse, and regulate them by 


DR. TUTT’S VEGETABLE PILLS. 


They act very mildly, yet they thoroughly restore 
thefunctional action of the digestive otgpms and the 
intestines and renovate the whole system. They 
produce neither nausea, griping, nor weakness and 
may be taken at any time without change of diet or 
occupation. 


A TIMELY WARNING. 


When you have Nausea, Headache, Yellow Cast of 
the Skin and Eyes, Loss of Appetite, Heartburn, Ver- 
tigo, Pain in the Back and Limbs, General Debility, 
take TUTT’S PILLS and ward off a spell of sickness. 
They will do it. 


Price 25 cents a box. Sold by all druggists. 


DR. TUTT'S IMPROVED HAIR DYE 


possesses qualities that no other Dye does. Itisin 
general use among the fashionable hair-dressers in 
every large city in the United States. It is harmless, 
natural, and easily applied. Sold all around the world. 
Price $1. 








LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 
BOOTS AND SHOES 
MILLER & CO., 3 UNION SQUARE, 





THE FAVORITE FUEL 





Health, Economy, Comfort, and Clean- 
liness 
PROMOTED BY THE USE OF THE NEW FUBL, 


“CARBONITE.’ 


CANNEL COAL SUPERSEDED. 

No Smoke, Soot Sparks, Smell, Sulphurous Fumes» 
nor Dust. It combines all the merits of Cannel and 
Anthracite, without the faults of either. 

$12 PER TON, DELIVERED. 


Highly Recommended tor Parlor and Office Grates. 
Mined Exclusively by the 


JAMES RIVER COAL CoO., 
111 Broadway, Room E. 


—-IMPROVED PLAS- 
TIC SLATE will repair 
and preserve old roofs of 
oes. tin, cement, or of 

g 22 kind chea) 2 and 
more substantial — 


anything elsein use. It has been tested and na 

upon for ten years and is a perfect pro’ ction 
against weather and jire and is ‘cladeon by eighty- 
two Fire Insurance mpanies Reference ‘s 
ates to over 2,000 roofs in New York—on ———- 
brown-stone dwellings, factories. 
good a for: ay eee or fat roofs and is cally t applied 6 on Dold 
or new buil 

Prices of Materials Ready for Use. 

For an entire new roof, 5 cents per square foot. Old 

shingle roofs _— be coated and made tight and 





fire- 
proof for 14 elfen square foot; tin roofs for * 
cent per square f00 vel roofs for 1 cents per 
ee foots felt and Cement roofs for 1 cent per 
Pl hy a! t, 60 cen r gallo: 
rd a te Rooke Coating AE Abo er exon 
Cement for Doin chimneys, etc., 
we Aono 1. 
One, 9. and stree-pl on Felt and Building 
r, 1, *. and 3 cents per square foot. 
terials ty Any for chipeness to any point, with 
Gone snctroctione for use. 


ts should sell these Improved 
on they can recom- 
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RATHBONE, SARD & CO0.’S 
SPECIALTIES, 


THE DAUNTLESS 


DOUBLE ILLUMINATING 


Base-Burner and Base-Heater, 
WITH CLINKER-FREEING GRATE. 





Notable Features: 


BEAUTY, CHEERFULNESS, COMFORT. 
EXTRAORDINARY HEATING POWER. 
CONTINUOUS DRAFT - ACCELERATING 


FLUE. 
ECONOMY, CLEANLINESS, DOUBLE IL- 
LUMINATION. 
CLINKERS EASILY REMOVED. 
LARGE ASH-PIT DOORS AND ASH-PAN. 
IMPROVEMENT IN CLEANING FLUES. 
BEAUTIFULLY POLISHED MOULDINGS. 
WARRANTED THE BEST BASE-HEATER 


MADE. 
KEEPS FIRE ALL WINTER. 


The Celebrated 
Illuminated and Clinker- “Freeing 





Rathbone Range, 


the most compact, complete, and convenient 


COOKING APPARATUS. 
SPECIAL FEATURES: 


EXTRA LARGE OVEN AND HOT CLOSET. 


HEAT ALL THROWN UNDER SIX HOLES. 
SWINGING HINGE SHELF. 

ANTI-DUST ASH-SIFTER. 

LARGE CAST-IRON ASH-PAN, 
HOT-BLAST DRAFT. 

NICKEL-PLATED KNOBS. 

WATER-FRONT WHEN ORD ERED. 
SPLENDIDLY FITTED AND MOUNTED. 


THE FEARLESS 


MICA FRONT. 
Best Coal and Wood Cook Stove Made. 





WITH CLINKER-FREEING CRATE. 
UNRIVALED, BECAUSE: 


IT BAKES AND ROASTS SPLENDIDLY, 
QUICKLY, EVENLY. 

ITS VENTILATED OVEN CARRIES OFF 

= STEAM AND GASES. 


HAS THE LARGEST FLUES AND 

SPLENDID DRA 
SUSE RESERVOIR AND WARMING 
RONT CAN BE EASILY PUT IN. 


ATER 
Ir Is ECONOMICAL: HEAT ALL UTILIZED. 
HAS Wei SHAKING AND DUMPING- 


GRATE 
HAS 3 BEAUTIFULLY ILLUMINATED MICA 


HEARTA SWINGS: WON'T SOIL FLOORS 
OR BURN CARPETS. 

MADE HEAVY, OF BEST NEW IRON. 
WON'T CRA 
nae nin SATISFACTORY. 

sith Zens ace Denter tooet gay od meshovestoves 

RATHBONE, SARD & CO., st either 
Albany, N. Yi; Chicage, Ill.s Detreit, Mich. 
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GREAT REDUCTION, 


TEAS AND COFFEES 


At Wholesale Prices. 


Increased Facilities to Club 0 
Send for New Price-list, 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA C0., 
(P.-O.Box 5648.) 81 and 83 VESEY 8T,, New Yor, 


ggg ny Rome. No 
Cure age niess. "terme _ 
aie me short. 4th ye 
of rarereieled success, ri) 
State your cage 


paend address 
- E MARSH, Quincy, Mich, 


FURNITURE & BILLIARD TABLEs, 


FURNITURE. | 
IRVING & SON, 


well-known manufacturers for the trade, have 
opened a retail department at their works, 


204, 206, and 208 East 27th 
Second Door East of Third Ave. 


Parlor, Library, Dining-Room, and 
Chamber Furniture 


of every description, of good style and workmanship 
and at popular prices. Send for Hints to House. 
keepers. 


reanizers 











Street, 





Standard American Billiard Tables 


Patented Pes 6, hs mers Dovenider 23, 1871, 








Sawaca = SS a 
H.W.COLLENDER 
Successor to PHELAN & COLLENDER, 


No. 738 BROADWAY, 
P.-0. Box 1847. New York. 
BALLS, CUES, and everything appertain. 


ing 10 ro BILLIARDS: at jowest prices. Illustrated 
logues sent by mail 


JAS. T. ALLEN & CO, 


WHOLESALE MANUFACTURERS OF 


WALNUT FORNITURE 


OFFER AT RETAIL A 


LARCE AND DESIRABLE STOCK 


Rich and Medium-Priced Work 
at Manufacturers’ Prices, 
now on Exhibition at their extensive Warerooms, 


Nos. 185 and 187 Canal Street, 
NEW YORK, 


VAILL’S 


Manufactured in great variety. 
Nearly 100 kinds and sizes, 
Adapted for the parlor, drawing 


PATENT 


room, library, verandah, church, 
concert hall, lecture room, sea 
side and shipboard, A variety 


FOLDING 


of folding cane seat chairs for 
the South and tropical countries. 
For sale by all first-class deals deal- 


E. W. VAILL, CHAIRS _ 


Worcester, Mass. ers in furniture and house suse tute 
Patentee and Manuf'r. nishing goods. Send for cuts 

















































TRAVEL. 
PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP LINE. 


The magnificent steamers of this line_leave Pier 
foot of Canal Street, North River, New York, ev er 
——. by be DAY, connecting at Panama wil 
mpany’s Steat 
FOR SAN FRANCISCO, " 
and also for Pacific Coasts of Mexico, Central Ameri- 
for Gua ayaguil, Callao, Valparaieg, 

The Compa: ee A 's splendid Steamers leave San 


f 
“fates ot passes e, , including meals, be 
necessaries for 
an 
D ncisco to Yokohama— 
San Francisco to Hong Kong—$100 or $200 Gold. 


board. 
For freight and passage tickets or further informa- 
tion apply at the Office, on the wharf, toot of Canal 


Superintendent. 








berth, and all 


nurus #ATCE, 
anaging Director. 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. 


SHORTEST AND BEST RCUTE FROM 
CHICAGO TO ST. wien ial 
h more Business Centers an) 
Resores ang traversing, a finer country than any — 
Northwestern Line. It is the only Railway vet, 
through the Valley of the Upper M ssissipp! deur 
tl 
ul 





of which equals in Prariety and gran 
hatort the" Historic Hudson” and is no less er 
This road bag pc better Connections than any 0 


tern Lin hich 
Ra the Northwest ¥ 
EL. only, 81. <p ng Cars Le ere 
lecRiwaukee, St. Paul, 





exun so jeatly. lebrated 
Gross Li Oiie with Lay. By 
eapolis ou! 
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Commercial. 


DRY GOODS. 


In spite of all the prognostics of a dull 
season and of a collapse in general business 
the present season, the probabilities are all 
in favor of its proving one of the best 
essentially, if not immediately the most 
lucrative, we bave ever known. A very 
active business season, when everybody 
appears to be making money rapidly, is 
generally only the precursor of a season of 
panics and disasters. But the present season 
has been, above all others in our experience, 
distinguished by three distinct peculiarities, 
which are all calculated to form a 
foundation for a long period of act- 
ive and prosperous tide. The great 
staple crops of the country, upon which the 
whole framework of our commercial pros- 
perity depends, have all proved good and 
abundant. A feeling of prudence very un- 
usual in this country has prevailed in all 
sections and in all departments of trade, so 
that there bas been no overtrading of any 
kind, and then the financial conditions of 
the country have never before been so favor- 
able nor money so easily attainable at such 
low rates of interest. These are the con- 
ditions which have characterized the busi- 
ness of the country the present season, ard 
the inevitable result will be a more 
active season next year, to be followed 
by still more active ones, until another 
halt at some future time, too remote 
to have any bearing upon the pres- 
ent time, will be caused by another panic. 
For the present it is enough to know that 
the prospects of business are more en- 
couraging than they have been at any time 
since the collapse of the Rebellion. There 
has been one dry goods failure during the 
week, caused by embarrassments growing 
out of the panic of last year, but which 
might have been averted but for the prema- 
ture reports in relation to the troubles of 
the house in question. There have been 
some suspensions, too, of speculators in 
grain; but they do not in any manner affect 
the general conditions of trade. 

It is a healthy indication of the future of 
the dry goods business that arrangements 
are now making for the formation of new 
firms, made up of the experienced members 
of other firms. One of the new firms will 
be called sZidrige, Evans, Peake & Co., 
formed of the managing members of the 
old firm of Eldridge, Dunham & Co., Ey- 
ans, Gardner & Co., and of Peake, Opdyke 
&Co. It issaid that the capital of the new 
firm will be about $1,000,000. 

Brown sheetings and shirtings are in 
good demand at steady prices and some 
heavy transactions have taken place ina 
few makes of standards ata reduction of 
half a cent a yard. But these large sales 
do not affect the general market. There 
has been a slight reduction in fabrics of 
lighter weight, but prices are nominally 
steady. 

Bleached sheetings and shirtings are 
without special activity and the sales from 
first hands are only to the extent required 
to complete the assortments of the jobbers. 
Prices are steady and unchanged. 

Printing cloths are not active, but mod- 
erate sales are reported of 64 square, of 
standard quality, at 54c., and of extras at 
58c. For 56x60 the quotation is 48c, 

Prints are ‘still in fairly active demand 
and considerable sales of desirable styles 
are made from first hands. There is still a 
good demand for the side-band patterns; 
but there are several styles notin particular 
favor, which are sold by the jobbers at less 
than the prices of agents. 

Ginghams of the more favorite makes 
and colorings adapted to the season are in 
good demand at steady prices. The re- 
ported sales are considered large for the 
season. 

Cotton flannels continue in good demand, 
with large sales of the favorite makes at 
steady prices. There isno surplus in the 
hands of agents and the supply is not in 
excess of the demand, so a steady market 
may be relied apon. 

Cotton yarns are selling more freely since 
the reduction in price of half a cent to a 
cent and a half a pound. 

Corset jeans are in rather better demand 
with free sales at steady prices of the 
favorite colors. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


Cambrics are selling steadily at un- 
changed prices for the favorite makes, 8 
the wants of the trade require. 

Rolled jaconets are only moderately 
active and sales are effected in amal) lots 
at steady prices, 

Colored cottons are generally quiet and 
the sales small; but thereis more activity 
in tickings and cheviot shirtings. 

In other departments of domestic cotton 
goods there are no changes to report. The 
stock on hand is not considered excessive 
and prices are well maintained. 

Worsted dress goods are in rather better 
demand, with increased sales and firmly 
maintained prices. Woven worsted goods 
are in better demand than the printed 
goods, the latter not being firm in price. 

Hosiery isin good demand, but there is a 
disposition among the agents to accommo- 
date buyers at lower figures in shirts and 
drawers. The supply of these goods in 
first hands is rather in excess of the de- 
mand. 

Woolen shawls are selling moderately at 
steady prices, but the demand is by no 
means active and is chiefly for the more 
desirable styles of standard makes. The 
business in these goods is hardly up to the 
calculations of the manufacturers. 

Cloths and overcoatings are moderately 
ective for particular makes, but the general 
trade is dull. Fancy overcoatings are 
selling moderately well, but for plain-faced 
goods there is hardly any market. Prices 
are nominally steady. 

Fancy cassimeres arein small demand, 
but for afew choice styles of low to fine 
quality sales have been made toa consid- 
erable extent at reduced prices. 

Satinets are very slow of sule, but prices 
are unchanged. 

Kentucky jeans are inactive for the low 
grades, but there isa rather better demand 
for a few favorite makes of the best quali- 
ties. 

Flannels are in less active demend, but 
the sales are sufficient to maintain steady 
prices and the stock in first hands is not 
extensive by any means. 

Blankets are in good demand for the 
finer grades and prices are well maintained. 





FOREIGN GOODS. 
There is a more quiet feeling in the mar- 
ket for foreign dry goods than is usual at 
this season of the year. The only show of 
activity is in the demand for black dress- 
goods—such as merinos, Cashmeres, Biarritz 
cloths, bombazines, and alpacas, There is 
a fair demand for the lower grades of 
merinos; but the prevailing colors—dark 
greens, marine blue, and dark browns— 
bring better prices than the less desirable 
tmts. The difference is equal to 10to 15 
percent. Silks are in small demand, but 
the sales of black silks are toa greater ex- 
tent than those of any other kind. The 
auction-rooms continue to be well supplied, 
but the importations are light and the bnsi- 
ness is giving signs of drawing to a close 
for the season. 





R. H. MACY & CO.'S 


GRAND CENTRAL ESTABLISHMENT, 
14TH ST. AND 6TH AV., NEW YORK. 


UNLIKE ANYOTHER 


IN THE COUNTRY. 


IN NO OTHER will be found large and de- 
sirable assortments of goods in so many 
different branches. 

CY’S|EXPERIENCED B UYERS AND READY 
ee at enables us to place before the 
public, ai 


VERY LOW PRICES, 


’S|WHITE GOODS and HOUSEKEEPING 


Goods. 
'Y’S|HOUSE-FURNISHING Goods. 
EMBROIDERIES and Lace Goods. 
LADIES’, Gentlemen’s, and Children’s Fur- 
ishing Goods; also Hosiery, Hand- 





and Unde eee. 
NOTIONS anat Small 
MIL ERY GOODS, RIBBONS, FEATH- 


ERS, 
FANCY Goods, : Jewelry, 1 Toilet Articles. 
'Y’S| BOOKS and Stationery. 
CHINA, CROCKERY, Glass, and Silver- 


t=} ae leteoes display in aattion, at Prices 
ich defy competiti 





r’S| LADIES’S, GENTS’, an and CHILD’S FURS. 
’s ARO: assortment re oS popular prices. 
S| TRI ~h 
sR. H. M. an Gloves, every 
4 ameaied not to rip ortear pu on. 
DOLLS, and Dolls’ Articles. 

BOXED, , Canned, and Bottled Fruits, Pre- 

MAGY? m8 


ors PICKLES, rt oul, es etc. 
DESCRIPTIVE CAT iw ready, sent by 
mail or furnished eat the yc on applica- 


tion 

PACKAGES n be sent for two cents 
for four onnoes, and ons one cent additional for each two 
ounces, oF tes or freee on thereof, under four pounds. 

SHIPP SPE and de livered f free in the 
City. Broo ey ma, Jersey Ci yo — Hoboken. 
Particular attention to 0: 

— packed and ahipped for: any part of the coun- 


~ BROOK'S PRIZE MEDAL 


SPOOL COTTON, 


WHITE, BLACK, AND COLORED. 


ws te 4. aw a eet d or Sia as 
WM. HENRY SMITH &CO., 
Green Street, N. Y. 























H. O'NEILL & 6O., 


827 and 829 Sixth Avenue, 
are offering a COMPLETE LINE of 


MILLINERY. 
200 d doz. Felt Hats, 95c. 


‘ALL HATS AND BONNETS, 
600 Dou, FELT H. RAI 
“at gt 10—the BV BeT OU ALI ALITY. 
100 Dos. SILK VELV ROUND HATS and BON- 
EMBROLDERED SILK V: ‘vigr ROUND HATS 


AND BONNETS, 
FEATHERS AND FLOWERS. 
LONG OSTRICH PLUMES. on TIP ae 
W! Ww PLUMES. 
500 Doz. RED BIRDS. 
1,000 Dos. FANCY BI She, to 0 $2.50. 
Doz. FANCY WING to $2. 
e have now the ho largest ¥ terre Rand FLOWER 
ent in having taken a New Build- 
ing especially fort these stocks. 


LACES. 


ee ee ee 


NT, 
POINT APPLIQUE. 
BEADED AND E PLAIN YAK 
The finest line of ee in the city aoe at the 
NOVO LEVE IN aa DECH CHENE & ORGANDIE 


LESS JACKE 
CHILDREN’S VELA AND LACE HATS, LACE 


RIBBONS. 


Our immense stock of Ribbons at Reduced Prices. 


SASH tIBBONS. 


Tined ane S-GRAIN, all silk, 80c., in ali shades. 
AIN. a sili 90c., in at etes. 


on oR U 
7-inch GRO8-G are 
8ine! 











ANY SASH 
FT wins SASHE 
NGED TO ORDER. 


LVETS. | 


ver yard. 
UE, Nav Avy SLUR GA 
Loli Bi ADics FOR 
TRIMMIN 


LADIES’ naw IES. 


MW INDSOR TIES 
Be. 
bet Done "WINDSOR TIES, 5c. to 40c. 


KID GLOVES. 


2,000 Dozen poo band». _— Fall Shades, 95c. to 


$1.0. Every 
‘O'NI BILL, 


827 and 329 SIXTH AVE. and TWENTIOTA sT. 


DRESS TRIMMINGS. 


FLORAL EMBROIDERY, 
hand made, in NATURAL COLORS, for EVENING 
WEAR, and in BLACK for WALKING COSTUMES. 
We have now on exhibition without doubt the finest 
assortment of 


FRENCH PASSEMENTERIE 


ever seen in this market, including some new designs 
. —_—_ and Ornaments specially prepared for 


Edward A. Morrison, 


Nos. 893 Broadway and 13 E. 19th St. 


J. R. TERRY, 
HATS & FURS, 


37 UNION SQUARE, 


NEW YORK. 


AND ALL T 
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ATE, RIDLEY’S & SON, 


809, 811, 811 1-2 Grand street, na 


TO-DAY 
3 
500 DOZEN FANCY BIRD: 
150 DOZEN RED AND OTHER BIRD S from Se, 
LARGEST otoce. OF OSTRICH f omer - 


TO SELECT FROM IN THiS ITY” 7 


SILK VELVETS. 


1) PIRCES BLACK SILK VELVETS at $1.50, guy, 


—yery cheap, BLACK SILK VELVETS at $2.50 ana gy 

SILK VELVETS—DESIRABLE SHAD 

$1.50, $1.75, $2, $2.50, and $3. BS-$1, $15, 
VELVETEENS. 

Lot at 25c., 3lc., 38c., 50c., 65c., 75c., $1. 


SILKS. 


, ANOTHER LOT OF SILK REPS and TURQUOIga 
vel MAGNONS at at 7c., at $1.35, 
cI MIGRONS suAbEe * ot GL 


EK 
BELOW LAST WEEK’S PRICEs. 
YAK, PLAIN AND BEADED, 
POINT APPLIQUE, 
GUIPURE AND GUIPURE BEADED, 


ee ve sme TRIMMINGS. 


ANKEE Rorron F PAR 
FANCY GOOD: TATIO 
FIFTY THOUSAND BUNG BS ¢ OF CUT 
5c. each; worth double. 


at dc. dSo., The, Be. $t 2 pares 


Ask for the“ ACME,” besetting “Cornet manufae 


tur 
600 BONED CORSETS, Exam 
SILVER-PLATED Wi Re Par DOWN” 


KID CLOVES. 


yrs ZEN 1-button at 
Another lot of 2-buttons Ly arr 


RAM” eis Mnf RE was 


UR“ EDWARD ay VE is now 81.10 a a pair. 
"fa Equal to any gle love in th nark Pk et. 
u ve @ marke! 
GENTS’ y « MONOG »” 1-button, White Opera, 


colors, $1. 
GuN Ts “ MONOGRAM,” 2-buttons, White Opera, 


colors 
*" MONOPOL,” 1 and 2-butto 
Opera, $1.50 and $1.75. a madi: 


RIBBONS! RIBBONS! 


GROS GRAINS, ALL-SILK, from 8¢. to 16¢.—every 

1,000 PIECES of WIDE SASH RIBBONS, trou 
HATS AND BONNETS. 

LARGEST DELIVERY of FELT HATS made this 


eason. 
NEW and SPECIAL SHAPES, received to-day 
finest Mi. B Fur-Felt, ‘desirable colors, 85c. and 


1 wy 
ENGLISH FELTS, 50c. (82 Te. and Se. each. 
AMERICAN FELTS, (lo. ea cach. , 


ex eae OUR 
up. 
1o00 Fa SHIONABLE VELVET and other 
bles i =. HATS, all the newest styles, runaing 
m 
(w- ATTENTION INVITED. 


UNDERGARMENTS. 
SE and DRAWERS. 88c., 44c., 500., 630., ta 


wa uM ee 
art ROBES, TOILET SACQUES, G3c., Te, $ 


up ste Sa. 
INFANTS’ DOUBLE MERINO CLOAKS, $3 to $% 


ee MOURNING WR. WEAF eens. in DELAINE, 
TYCOON, and REP, $3.25, $8.5 93.50, $3.75, to $12. 


LADIES’ FELT SKIRTS, EMBOSSED, EMBROID- 
ERED, B BRAIDED, and RUFFLED, 8c., $1, $1.25, up 


h 
oe FAVORITE SKIRTS, in Navy Blue, #4. 


LADIES’, MISSES’, and nd CHILDREN’S WATER 
PROOF CLOAKS, $3.50, $3.75, $4, up to $35. 


E. RIDLEY & SON, 


309, 311, 311 1-2 Grand St, 


AND 70 ALLEN ST. 
payee: BugeR RAST FROM THE BOWER 








N ready, SPECIAL STYLE GENTS’ DRESS 
HAT. also” an elegant variety of LADIES’ and | px GRANDS Whe EE Oh Aaa Oo ie or 
CHILDREN’S HATS and FURS, at EVERY CITY CAR AND STAGE Sa yrs HiDe 
POPULAR PRICES. Nebr THe CORNER OF DROADWAY. 
FOR A 


GOOD AUTUMN OVERCOAT. 


We Furnish Them in First-class Style, 
READY-MADE OR TO ORDER, 


FOR 


$10, $12, $14, $18, $20, $22, and $25. 


AUTUMN SUITS, $l6 10 $43.50, 
JESSUP & CO. 


256 BROADWAY, 


Opposite 
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SRAND STREET, New York 
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measure, of Wamsutta 


$13.50 and upward, according to the 


Fr ikine wood eshirts of Masonville Muslin for $12.00 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


Arnold, Constable & Co, 


BROADWAY, CORNER 19th ST., 
NEW YORK. 


Fall and Winter Novelties 


in DRESS goons PLAIN AND FANCY SILKS. 


CLOAKIN 
TRIMMING, Sarcnin YY, AND MANUFACTUR- 


Pia V RLV 4S all COLORS RS and and ou At 


anew aud beautiful Me. a JACKETS, 
“MAT e.”* 


ELA 
The latest novelty for “ aA JACKETS,” 
“ POLONAISE,” “SKIRTS,” 














A fine assortment of 


ENGLISH UMBRELLAS, 


PLAIN AND AND FANCY MOU: MOUNTIN 


CAMEL'S HAIR SHAWLS 


DIRECT FROM INDIA. 


oF One ok 
NG SHA DECCAS, SCARFS, etc. 
One of the Most — = ever before Ex- 
and a 


ibi 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


FALL AND WINTER costae 


REC. 
CLOAKS, CLOTH, SI vere 
“CUIRASSE” AND “MATELASSE” JACKETS. 


OPERA CLOA 
BEADED OVERDRESSES, POLONAIS, etc., etc. 


FINE FURS 
FUR ROBES. 


MOURNING 


DEPARTMENT. 
Particular attention is called to their large and very 
fine selection of 
MOURNING FABRICS, 
comprising all the different materials suitable for 
pa My AND LIGHT MOURNING, in fine and medium 


quali 
AT LOW PRICES. 





ENG. BOMBAZINES CASHMERES, 
HENRIETTA CLOTHS, MERINOS,. 
IMPERIAL SERGES, DRAP D’ ETE, 
DRAP DE ST. CYR, ARPOURE 
CAMEL’S HAIR CLOTHS, | CREPE CLO 
CASHIMI FOLLIBNNE, BIARRITZ CLOTH, 
IRISH POPLI EMPRESS CLOTH, 
COURTAULDS 3 CREPES, BARATHEA, 


ALL-WOOL SERGES, 

50 Cents per Yard and Upward. 
ALPACAS and BRILLIANTINES, 25 CENTS TO 
$1.50 PEK YARD. 

Als a fens nascutmant of BLACK and WHITH and 


G S, POPLINS, CA AMEL’ 3 HAIR, ete., 
arORE ATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


Shinn Hdkfs., Crepe and Muslin Collars 
and Sets, Veils, Scarfs, etc., etc. 


a 
GENTLEMEN’S AND YOUTH’S 


Furnishing Coods, 


UNDERGARMENTS, 
HOSIERY, etc. 
“IMPERIAL” AND PURE SILK Shirts and Drawers, 


from 6 to 20 Threads. 
G D WARNER’S” White and 


Drawe 
mae Sh and Drawers, all wel hts. 
INE AND SPUN SILK \ HOSB, P AND 


NCY. 
GENUINE AND ENGLISH BALBRIGGAN HOSE 
= 7 LISH AND FRENCH COTTON HOSE 
SHETLAND WOOL ARS MERINO PLAIN AND 

FANCY 


% HOSE, e 
HOSIERY, 
for LADIES, MISSES, and CHILDREN. 
PLAIN AND FANCY CASHMERE, SPUN AND 
FINE SILK HO 


SE. 
ENGLISH, GERMAN, and GENUINE BALBRIG- 
HEAVY COTTON AND FLEECY LINED HOSE. 
“a AND WARNER'S” celebrated 


” A.C. ¥ “0. *8”" SPECIAL manufacturer of every 
description of ‘** UNDERGARMENTS.” 


GENTLEMEN'S DRESS SHIRTS, 


avn Wine with h prom penees 


Parisiaa Flower Company, 


Importers, Wholesale and Retail Dealers, are con- 
stantly receiving the LATEST NOVELTIES in 
RICH FRENCH FLOWERS, FEATHER, BRIDAL 
SETS, AND VAILS. 

FLORAL GARNITURES FOR WEDDING AND 
EVENING COSTUMES 
TO ORDER. 








VASES.AND BASKETS FILLED TO ORDER. 
A SPECIALTY. 


Ch and Dwelli 
LIBERAL D) ALLOW 
” no 9 RUE NY, 

Four doors west of University Place, New York. 


J. LOEWENSTEIN, Proprietor. 


Deco’ 
D tothe TRADE, 
PA 





THE PRODUCTS 
OF THE 


United States 


‘Corset Go. 


of New York are 
to bePER- 






HY 


4a) ib ; 


sewed or woven 
corsets heretofore 


IN DURABILITY THEY CANNOT BE EQUALED. 
Testimony is already abundant of the satisfaction 
they have given in eee. and we confidently assert that 
they have only to be tested to be permeneeee 
Ld ies in all walks of ate Our FA R 
already the LA T in ws and the de- 
mands for our Mesbete Saee lied its enlarge- 
Our faciilt ities for producing 
ts at much lower 
rates than inferior ve heretofore been sold. 
All styles have the ny Stren OF 
COMPLETE 


UALI 
an FINISH. Co WAR- 
RANTED hag ow A and an e - Jete at atist Ks of 
Our several grades, under e trade-marks 0: 
“*BEAUTY,” “A A,” “FIFTH AV ” etc., 
cop pe ane. had at al} first-class stores. «Mane rfeet 7 
dd on ‘actured 
United States Corset Co., of New York. ” 


RICHARD MEARES, 


Sixth Avenue and Nineteenth Ste 
Is NOW EXHIBITING, 

AT VERY ATTRACTIVE PRICES, 
Paris, Berlin, and City-Made 
WALKING, CARRIAGE, RECEPTION, 
AND DINNER DRESSES, 

Rich i One Tass ape Colored Silks. 
silks ly y gio $55, tie eae Fin gas, Coe Mieemnt Black 
CASHMERE, Sree rd HAIR, AND 
DIAGONA 
Overakints es ets, or 0. Trimmed 
CASHMERE OVERSKIRTS AND 
sory, > crn and tl lined, $25, $35, 














English Walki Jackets, sil silk trimmed and trimmed 
elaborately with jets, $10, $12, $15, $18, to $50. 


Elegant and Stylish Novelties in 
Trimmed od Round Hats and Bonnets. 


mpo d of our own mammiggtute, 
“a rie $15, $18, $20, $22, and 
Rich Jet Hat Ornaments, Bi Birds, and Flowers. 


Superb Stock of Trimmings 
> oe. Passementerie, Beaded Fringes, Loops, and 
Worsted Ball and Acorn Silk Fringes—Every Style. 


Merino Underwear of Psa? Aan os for Ladies and 


Children, 50c., 63c., 75¢.. 
Catalogue and Brice lst sent a on application. 


RICHARD MEARES, 


COR. SIXTH AVENUE AND NINETEENTH ST. 











FALL CARPETINGS, 
W.& J. Sloane 


are now Offering their Fall Importations of 
RICH AXMINSTER, 
AUBUSSON, 
INDIAN, 
PERSIAN, 
BERLIN and HOLLAND 


CARPETS, 


in a great variety of sizes and colorings, suited 
to recent styles of decoration and furnishing. 


In Carpetings by the yard they offer a splen- 
did collection of 


French Moquettes, 
English and Scotch Axminsters, 
Royal Wiltons, 
Crossley's Velvets, 
Brussels and Tapestries, 


in novel shadings, at unusually low prices. 


A large assortment of 


AMERICAN §=MOQUETTES, 


in new and magnificent designs, prepared expressly 
for Parlors, Dining-Rooms, Libraries, Halls, and 
Stairs, with borders to match, which for durability 
are warranted superior to any similar article im- 
ported. 





Special attention is invited to a large line of desir- 
able patterns of Best FIVE-FRAME BODY BRUS- 
SELS, fresh goods, at a great reduction from regular 
price. 





Extra Heavy ENGLISH O1L CLOTHS, LINO- 
LEUM, THREE-PLY, TAPESTRY INGRAIN, and 
EXTRA SUPER TWO-PLY CARPETS, RUGS, 
MATS, etc., etc. 


649, 651, 655 BROADWAY. 








FURS. 
PETER 


FURS. 


STEWART, 


162 Bowery, , 


has just completed the largest purchase of FINE FURS ever made from the great Fur Skin Importers, 
HATZELMANN, MORGAN & Co., amounting to over Two Hundred Thousand Dollars. The waves of misfor- 
tune having swept over them, they were compelled to part with the entire lot, which I procured for less than 
Seventy-five Thousand Dollars cash. They are all fresh goods, being this season’s importation,and we are 
making them up in the richest styles, and will give them away at little above our actual cost. 

Ladies, you are all invited. We will offer Children’s White Fur Caps, with Head, Wing, and Ear-laps, at 
8c. and up; White Sets—Muff, Boa, and Box—at 9c. and up; and Children’s White Sacques at $3.75 and up 

Ladies’ Black Marten, Lynx, and Alaska Sable Muffs from §2 up. 

Ladies’ White Sets—Muff, Boa, and Box—$2.50 and up. 

Four and Five-striped River Mink Muffs, $2.50 and up, and Real Mink Muffs (warranted) $6 and up 


Real Astrakan, Nutria, and Imitation Seal 8 





$15 and up. 


Russian Sable, Seal, Grebe, Royal Ermine, Imitation Seal,and all other fashionable Furs at really attract- 


ive prices. 


All kinds of Furs altered and repaired in the best manner and at the lowest possible price. 





PETER STEWART, 162 Bowery, 
MILLINERY COODS. 


Our Stock of Millinery Goods is at the head of the class, surpassed by none. American Felt Round 
Hats and Bonnets, 43c. French Felts, 70c., and the very best, $1.10, Of these Goods we have at least 
Thirty new shapes—in Black, Brown, Drab, and Blue. Fine Embroidered Velvet Hats and Bonnets, $1.10 and 
$1.20. Nice Straw Hats, 25c.and up, Elegantly Trimmed Round Hats and Bonnets, also Ladies’ Dress Caps 


in great variety, extremely cheap. 


Velveteens, 35c. per yard, up. Black Silk Velvet, $1.25 per yard andup. Colored Velvets in all the new 


shades. 
Our Ribbon Stock Is second to none in the city. 


Our French Flowers and Feathers are the pride of our 


establishment, and our Customers well know we sell them for less than other houses sell their common goods. 
We have an elegant assortment of Gimps, Galloons, Passementeries, Ornaments, Beaded and Plain Laces 

of every description. Also a large line of Pocket-Books, Fans, Neckties, Silk Neck Shawls, Hemstitched 

Handkerchiefs, Ruchings, and Notions. An extensive line of Corsets, beginning with 16 Whalebones, in all 


sizes, at 45c. 


KID CLOVES, 


my own importation. Very good Glove at 75c., or three pairs for $2.10. Excellent quality Two-Button, in 
all the new Opera shades, 9c.,and $1 in White, Black, Opera, and all the shades. Three-Button, $1.15, in 


White, Black, Opera, and al] the new shades. 
where else for Gloves. 


Has no equal. Only try one pair and you will never go any- 





3 PAIRS BEST 90-CENT GLOVES at $2.50, or $10 per dozen. 
3 PAIRS BEST $1 GLOVES at $2.87, or $11.50 per dozen. 
3 PAIRS BEST THREE-BUTTON at $3.30, or $13 per dozen. 


UMBRELLAS. 


My connection with one of the largest Manufscturing Companies in this country enables me to underseil 
all competitors. We begin with a good Seven-Rib Crooked Handle, at 40c., to the Finest Silk, with Ivory, 
Pearl, and Horn Handles, the finest of which we sell at about one-half the price asked in other houses. 


PETER STEWART, 162 Bowery, 


BETWEEN BROOME AND SPRINC STS. 


SENT BY MAIL POSTPAID. 
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COMMERCIAL ARBITRATION. 


Tre last legislature of this state passed 
an act providing for the organization of a 
Court of Arbitration for the City of New 
York, having jurisdiction over mercantile 
disputes or matters of difference arising 
within the legal limits of this port. The 
governor being authorized to appoint the 
arbitrator, with the advice and consent of 
the senate, selected Judge Fancher, recent- 
ly one of the judges of the Supreme Court 
of this state. The Court was last week 
duly opened by appropriate proceedings, 
including an admirable speech by Judge 
Fancher, and is now ready to proceed to 
its work. 

Any member of the Chamber of Com- 
merce having a dispute with any other 
member on a mercantile question may 
summon him to appear before this court, 
and so parties who are not members may 
acree to refer their differences to the Court 
for adjudication. Either party may object 
to the process by seasonably filing a declar- 
ation to this effect; but if no such objection 
be filed then the Court has acquired juris- 
diction over the matter involved, and its 
award is final, without the right of appeal, 
except for frauds or collusion or corruption 
on its part. Each party is entitled to nom- 
{nate one person to sit with the arbitrator 
and participate in the trial of the question 
and making the award. If nosuch nom- 
ination be made, then the arbitrator sits 
alone and determines the whole matter. 

The great object to be secured by such a 
court is to facilitate the settlement of com- 
mercial disputes, without the heavy ex- 
penses and long delays of ordinary couris 
of law, while at the same time doing jus- 
tice to the parties interested. Itis designed 
to be a remedy for many of the evils at- 
tendant upon the usual methods of law 
litigation. Noris it by any means an un- 
tried experiment. Similarcourts have ex- 
isted in several of the countries of Europe 
for nearly half a century, and the effect 
has been found good and only good. No 
one is absolutely compelled to submit to 
their jurisdiction, yet when parties have 
consented to itthey are bound by it. We 
cannot doubt that what has been so suc- 
cessful in Europe will be equally so in this 
country. New York City is the place to 
begin the work, and if here it shall prove a 
success then the example will be imitated 
in other cities. We believe in arbitration 
for the disposal of both individual and na- 
tional differences. It is the short way and 
in nine cases out of ten the best way to at- 
tain the substantial ends of justice. Though 
not applicable tothe punishment of crime, 
it is, nevertheless, well sulted toa wide field 
of cases involving the property rights and 
interestsof men. There can be no oppres. 
sion init, since submission to it is always in 
the first instance voluntary. 

Some are of the opinion that there ought 
to bea right of appeal from the decisions of 
this court to the Court of Appeals in this 
state. Thereshould be no such right on 
mere questions of fact; and, if it be granted 
at all, the right should be confined exclu- 
sively to points of law. A general right of 
appeal would render largely nugatory the 
very end for which the court is organized 
and open the way for prolonged controver- 
sies, which are intended to be avoided. 





THE DEBT OF THIS CITY. 


CoMPTROLLER GREENE, of this city, last 
week published a letter addressed to Messrs, 
William A. Booth, James M. Brown, and 
others, setting forth the history of the 
finances of this city since his assumption of 
the oilice upon the downfall of the Tamma- 
ny Ring. He gives the following summary 
of the movements of the bonded debt during 
the period in question : 











Sept. 16th, 1871, Sept. 1st, 1874. 

Funded debt, payable 

from taxation and 

sinking fund......... $82,119,158 51 $116,130,819 88 
Temporary debt, as- 

sessment bonds...... 11,825,500 00 21,795,073 06 
Revenue bonds........ 22,766,200 00 15,167,700 00 

Total bonded debt. ..$116,709,858 51 $153,090,592 94 
Less sinking fund...... 19,422,333 48 26,585,403 60 

Net bonded debt..... $97,287,525 03 126,505,189 34 


This shows an apparent increase of the 
debt during the period amounting to $29, - 
217,664.31. The Comptroller, however, 








THE tNDEPENDENT 


says that of the amount of this seeming in- 
crease $15,000,000 exist in the shape of 
revenue bonds, which within three months 
will be entirely paid from incoming taxes, 
and also that about one-sixth of the 
debt is in assessment bonds, for the 
greater part of which, when all the assess- 
ments afe confirmed, the city will hold 
liens upon the real estate benefited by the 
improvements. His figures show, after 
proper deductions, an actual increase of the 
debt in stocks and bonds during three years 
to the amount of $9,882,073.23, while there 
has been no increase of the floating debt. 
When he came into office there was an 
immense floating debt in various forms, 
contracted under the Tweed-Connolly 
régime, a portion of which has been liqui- 
dated. He advises that no more bonds 
should be authorized or issued, even for 
permanent improvements, except of the 
most necessary character and such as will 
return a direct revenue to the city. The 
expenses of repairs and for current pur- 
poses should be paid from the taxes of the 
current year. 

The City of New York has certainly gone 
quite far enough in the debt-contracting 
system and rolled up a huge debt within 
the last six or seven years, the most of 
which is due to the frauds and rascalities 
of the old Tammany Ring. It is time to 
try the “ pay-as-you-go” system. Comp- 
troller Green has not escaped severe crit- 
icism, especially from The Tribune, of this 
city; yet his figures, which we see no 
reason to doubt, do not, in our judgment, 
justify the criticism. We believe that he 
has done the best he could in view of the 
circumstances under which he came into 
office, and that he is entitled to commenda- 
tion, rather than censure. 

= cea 


MONEY MARKET. 


‘Lan Wall Street banks ane rapidly losing 
their surplus of deposits, as exhibited in 
the last three weekly ‘‘ statements”; but, as 
they still hold largely in excess of the de- 
mand for currency, hardly any perceptible 
difference has been effected in the rates of 
interest on call loans. On one day last 
week there were a few loans made at 4 per 
cent.; but the rates were soon forced down 
again by the liberal offerings from money- 
lenders, and at the close the rates on call 
loans on the ordinary securities were from 
2 to 2} per cent—the lowest points of the 
season. Butitis the time of year when 
money is needed at the West and the 
South to move the crops and a continued 
outflow of currency may be safely counted 
upon for some time longer. The Associated 
Banks lost the last week in greenbacks 
$1,697,200 and in specie $1,938,300, making 
a reduction in the surplus reserve of about 
$2,000,000 and leaving the surplus now a 
little over $18,000,000, which is all-sufficient, 
and, in fact, considerably more than is de- 
sirable. It is a healthy indication of a 
more active business in other parts of the 
country when New York is called upon for 
currency. Our banks and trust companies 
have been unable to employ to advantage 
the balances that have been left with him, 
and capitalists are still so timid that they 
prefer to let their money lie idle in bank- 
vaults, where it will yield them no interest 
or not over 8 to 4 per cent., sooner than in- 
vest it in stocks which will pay them 8 to 
10 per cent. 

The revival of confidence which is alone 
needed to give greater activity to the 
money market has been checked by the re- 
ported failures of a few houses, caused part- 
ly by imprudent speculations and partly in 
consequence of losses sustained in the 
panic a year ago. These failures have 
been less numerous than might have been 
anticipated; but they have been greatly mag- 
nified by the “ bears” anda degree of im- 
portance attached to them which they do 
not deserve. 

The payments of the October dividends 
have been prompt anda large amount of 
money has been set free, to be rein- 
vested, but without producing any 
marked effect upon the stock market. 
The principal incident of the week has been 
the publication of the annual statement by 
President Orton of the affairs of the West- 
ern Union Telegraph Company. This 
statement has been looked forward to with 








a good deal of anxiety, and it has been very 








closely scrutinized and its figures analyzed, 
but without the discovery of any weak 
points or inconsistencies. Inreality, it was 
remarkable for its fullness and clearness 
and every way satisfactory to the friends of 
the Company. The directors have resolved 
to make a quarterly dividend of profits, 
which, from the growing business of the 
Company, promises to be at no time less 
than 2 per cent. quarterly. At the election of 
directors and officers nearly all the old ones 
were re-elected. Among the directors are 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, president of the New 
York Central, Hudaon River, Lake Shore, 
and Harlem Railroads; Daniel Torrance, 
president of the Ohio and Mississippi 
Railroad ; Moses Taylor, president of the 
City Bank and vice-president of the Del- 
aware, Lackawanna, and Western Railroad; 
President Chapin, of the Boston and Al- 
bany Railroad ; ex-Governor E. D. Morgan; 
L. P. Morton, of Morton, Bliss & Co.; E. 
B. Wesley, vice-president of the Union 
Trust Company; Stillman Witt, of Cleve- 
land; and other equally solid men, who 
form a combination of business ability and 
the representatives of aggregated wealth 
such as no other company in this country 
can make any pretensions to. 

The gold market has been very quiet dur- 
ing the week, with hardly any variation in the 
price, which has been steadily maintained 
at 110. The Ohio and Indiana elections, 
which have been represented as favoring 
an expansion of the currency and a partial 
repudiation of the public debt, have had no 
influence upon the markets, as they would 
have done if there had been any reasons for 
believing that they really had any serious 
significance as far as the future financial 
policy of the Government is concerned. 
But it is very fortunate for the commercial 
interests of the country that no change of 
the financial policy of the Government can 
be effected for full two years, at the least. 
The present Congress will do nothing dur- 
ing the remainder of its existence, which 
will terminate in March, and the next Con- 
gress will not meet until December, 1875, 
and then it will be subject to the conserva- 
tive action of President Grant, so that in 
effect there is a sure prospect of an un- 
changed financial situation for the next 
three years. In the interval a revival of 
confidence and an active business may be 
counted upon with confidence. 
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Financial, 
REVENUE TARIFFS. 





en Perry, of Williams College, 
ip his recent address at the State Fair in 
Omaha, told the farmers of Nebraska what 
he understands by 4 revenue tariff. Lt is a 
gystemof taxes on imported goods “levied 
wilely for the sake of the revenue to be de- 
rived from them.” The principles on which 
gach taxes should be laid, as stated in the 
address, and also in his ‘‘Elements of Po- 
litical Economy,” arethese: 1. They should 
be levied “on goods, like tea and coffee, 
which are wholly imported from abroad, 
and notalso grown or made athome.” 2 
They should be “levied at comparatively 
jow rates.” 3. They should be “simple, so 
that everybody can Calculate their amount.” 
4, They should be levied on but a “few 
classes of goods, used by almost everybody.” 

A tariff based on these principles is what 
Professor Perry, who is one of the leading 
sdvocates of Free Trade, calls a revenue 
tariff, It is a tariff whose object is confined 
to the single idea of revenue, and secures 
this end, according to the exposition of the 
Professor, by compliance with the above 
rules, Such a tariff, though not the best 
way of collecting revenue for the support 
of the Government, may, nevertheless, be 
tolerated. If the element of encourage- 
ment tohome industry be added to that of 
revenue, by imposing a tariff tax on the 
kindof goods which can also be produced 
sthome, then so far it is a protective tariff; 
and this Professor Perry holds to be an 
economic abomination, which ought at once 
tobeputaway. No tax should be levied on 

foreign goods if the same goods in kind can 
be produced inthe United States. Those 
goods and those only which cannot be thus 
produced are the proper subjects of tariff 
taxation, if we have any tariff at all. So 
says Professor Perry, one of the most con- 
spicuous expounders of the Free Trade 
theory. 

Is this good sense or is it nonsense? 

Let us test the theory by a single example. 
We have in this country coalin the great- 
est abundance, and iron ore in equa) 
abundance; and thus we have the two 
prime natural conditions for an almost un- 
limited production of iron and the manu- 
factures of iron. In order to make these 
conditions effective, capital in large 
amounts must be invested in fron produc- 
tion and manufactures; wages must be paid 
at American rates; and, when the products 
come into the home market, they must 
in that market bring a price that will 
leavea fair margin of profit for the cap- 
italist’ What this American price should 
beisa matter that will govern itself by the 
lawof supply and demand. It should be 
nomore and no less than that which re- 
sults from home competition. 

Suppose now that some other country, 
for any reason—it may be superior natural 
advantages, a greater amount of accumu- 
lated capital, greater acquired skill; or 
cheaper rates of wages, or all these put 
‘gether—can produce iron and its manu- 

factures and bring them into this market 
sd sell them at a lower price than the one 
forwhich the same articles can be pro. 
ducedat home. This being the fact, the 
foreign goods will undersell the home-pro- 
dueed goods; and, if so, there will be no 
Profit in the production of the latter, and, 
hence, they will not be produced. There 
Will be no market for them at prices deter- 
mined by economical laws that have their 
where of action in this country. The for- 
Sgn producer will monopolize the market 
itd drive out the home producer alto, 
gether. The ore and the coal will lie in 
the bowels of the earth upappropriated. 
iron industry here will be pon-exist- 
fat. Its workshops, its labor, and all its 

Profits will be in another country, and 

os country we shall be dependent 

Tits products. These products we can- 
Rot produce at the foreign scale of prices. 
panera ‘is. now about to provide the 

Ysand means for supporting the Goy- 
‘roment, with Professor Perry for an ad- 


- The first question it asks-bim is- 


er any tariff tax on foreign goods 
be'levied at all. And he ariswere: 
€8, provided you will levy it according to 
+ He then proceeds’ to the 





theory, and informs Congress that not a | 
dollar of the tax must be levied on iron or 
its manufactures ; but the entire revenue 
must be collected by a levy on articles 
which cannot be produced at home, as tea, 
coffee, etc. Iron and its manufactures 
must be on the free list, and tea must come 
in with a tax burden upon it. Goods in 
kind that wecan produce must bear no 
part of the burden. Those!fonly that we 
cannot produce must carry the load. 


A sensible member of the Committee of 
Ways and Means reminds the Professor 
that the application of his theory to the 
iron industry is equivalent. to its extinction 
in this country and its transferrence to 
another country. “Never mind that,” 
says the Professor. “If this industry can- 
not take care of itself, if it cannot in its 
own market compete with the iron indus- 
try of other countries, then let it go to the 
dogs. Let the workshops be abroad and 
let the workmen be there, and buy all your 
iron by paying the foreign producer’s price. 
Give him the monopoly of the home mar- 
ket until by the growth of capital, the in- 
crease of skill, and the reduction of wages 
you grow up to the point at which you can 
compete with him. Work away as best 
you can until you can undersell him in 
your own market, and then you will have 
no trouble with him. The thing you can’t 
produce you must tax; but the thing in 
kind you can produce must be free, even 
though this freedom be an effectual embar- 
go upon its production.” 

This single illustration sets forth the 
principle that underlies Professor Perry’s 
doctrine of a purely revenue tariff. Other 
equally pertinent illustrations might be 
given. The upshot of the doctrine is that 
in respect to allimports that in kind are 
producible at home there must be no tariff 
taxation, even though they entirely deatroy 
home production and give a monopoly of 
the market to the foreign producer. This 
may be very fine sense for a mere theorist, 
but practically it is the worst kind of 
sense. 

Nothing is clearer than that a large 
variety in the forms of its industry is best 
for any nation. It is equally clear that in- 
fant industries in comparatively new na- 
tions cannot always compete with similar 
industries in old and long-established na- 
tions. Hence there needs to be a period of 
growth during which the former shall be 
fostered by governmental policy, until they 
can stand alone as against all the world. 
They need and so long as they need it they 
should have that which is an abomination 
to Professor Perry—namely, a system of 
tariff taxation that will put the foreign pro- 
ducer at a disadvantage as compared with 
the home producer. This is to be gained 
by levying duties upon imported goods 
similar in kind to those for which we have 
tlie natural means of production. We 
thereby secure revenue _and encouragement 
40 home industry. 

‘England may now shout Free Trade, but 
she did not commence the shout until by 
the system of protection she had acquired 
an industrial supremacy which enables her 
to defy the competition of the world. 
When we reach that position, and not till 
then, will it be seasonable to think of put- 
ting Professor Perry’s doctrine into prac- 
tice: We do not claim that our present 
tariff is a perfect one, yet we are entirely 
clear that the time has not come to adopt 
in this country the theory of the Free 
Traders. 

EE 
TAXES PAID BY THE NATIONAL 
BANKS. 


COMPTROLLER Knox, in a recent letter 
addressed to the Honorable John Coburn, 
gives an exhibit of the amount of taxes 
paid by the national banks. The aggre. 
gate, as paid to the General Government 
from 1864 to 1878 inclusive, is $54,100,- 
080.81. As to the amount paid under tax- 
ation by state laws and for state purposes 
the returns made in 1869 from 1,641 na- 
tional banks—since which period no returns 
have been made—show a payment for a 
single year amounting to $8,271,783.98. 
The Comptroller says: ‘‘ There is no doubt 
that the taxes (for state purposes) derived 
from national banks aré at-a muchi: greater 
ratio than _that obtained from any other 
species of~ capital.” The reason is that, 








while real estate and personal property are 
assessed at far less than their real value, 
bank shares are usually assessed at their 
full value, and, hence, proportionately pay 
8 larger tax. 

There is no doubt that the national banks 
now pay at least $10,000,000 of taxes for 
state purposes each year. Add this to the 
$7,011,054.52 of taxes which they paid to 
the Government in 1878, and we havein 
round numbers $17,000,000 as the aggregate 
of their taxation for that year. These banks 
have $350,000,000 in bonds deposited with 
the Government asthe guaranty for their cir- 
culation, the interest on which, at the rate 
of six per cent., is $21,000,000. Deduct 
from this the taxes which they pay, and we 
have $4,000,000 as the excess of interest 
received by them over taxes paid. 

These figures prove most conclusively 
that the national banks are by no means 
making an enormous profit by reason of 
the interest paid to them on their guaranty 
bonds. They pay back to the people in the 
way of taxation far the larger part of this 
interest. The very circulation which they 
receive is taxed; and the amount of it is 
only ninety per cent. of the par value of 
the bonds which they have had to purchase 
in order to get this circulation, withal pay- 
ing a considerable premium for the bonds. 
The banks own these bonds; and the fact 
that they are deposited with the Govern- 
ment for guaranty purposes furnishes no 
reason why as owners they should not re- 
ceive the interest upon them. The na- 
tional banking system may be improved in 
many respects; yet the substityion of 
greenbacks for bank-notes,as proposed by 
some, would, in our judgment, be an im- 
provement in the wrong direction. 

a. 


RAILROAD DEFAULTS. 


THe Financial and Commercial Chroniclé 
publishes a table showing the number of 
railroads in the United States now in de- 
fault for non-payment of interest on their 
bonded debt, The whole number is 108, 
against 89 in last January, and the aggre- 
gate amount of bonds whose interest has 
been thus passed is now $497,807,660, 
against $386,403,668 last January. Some 
of the companies have already funded the 
greater part of their matured coupons and 
a few of them have been sold out under 
mortgage foreclosures. But one company 
of the whole number—the Atlantic, Missis- 
sippi, and Ohio—having funded one 
coupon, has resumed payment of full in- 
terest on itsbonds. Of the 108 defaulting 
companies 84 had failed to meet their in- 
terest on some or all of their bonds prior to 
the panic of last fall; and these bonds 
amounted to $144,807,000 of the whole 
$497,807,660, or about 30 per cent. of the 
entire amount. Of the bonds thus in de- 
fault about $150,000,000 are estimated to 
be held by foreign capitalists. 

This large default on the part of railroad 
corporations, unattended with anything 
like similar disasters in the general business 
of the country, sbows tbat railway construc- 
tion, as carried on for a few years past, had 
been entirely overdone. The panic of last 
year was chiefly due to this cause. A vast 
progress in railway construction was made 
for the most part on the basis of borrowed 
capital, without anything like an adequate 
share capital to stand behind it. The busi- 
ness done by the roads furnished no means 
for paying the interest on the money bor. 
rowed. The capital was, therefore, prac- 
tically sunk for the time being, not being 
sufficiently productive to meet the interest 
liabilities against it. The defaults which 
have occurred simply illustrate the oft-illus- 
trated law that when men owe more money 
than they can pay they are pretty sure to 
get into financial trouble. Credit is an im- 
mense power for good or a tremendous one 
for destruction, accordingly as it ‘is wisely 
or unwisely used. Unfortunately, business 
in the use of credit too often becomes wise 
only after it has made a serious mistake. 

Severe, however, as may be the losses, 
especially to bondholders, the capital used 
up in railway construction within the last 
few years is by no means a dead loss even 
to them, and certainly not so to the genera] 
community. The country is rapidly grow- 
ing, and the roads-now unproductive will 
give a strong stimulus to that growth. The 
figures that represent their condition five or 





ten years hence will be very different from 
what they are now. A large number of 
them and probably most of them will be- 
come paying roads by that time, in conse- 
quence of the natural increase of business. 
The evil of such a huge default, though in 
all conscience bad enough for the present 
and not without its financial warning, will 
not perpetuate itself into the future. The 
worst part of it is already passed and in a 
few years it will be wholly passed. Its 
lesson should not be forgotten. 





THE NOTE DOLLAR AND THE 
SPECIE DOLLAR. 


On the face of the note dollar we find 
these words: “The United States will pay 
to bearer one dollar.” On the back occur 
these words: ‘‘This note is a legal tender 
atits face value for all debts, public and 
private, except duties on imports and inter- 
est on the public debt.” The two sets of 
words put together give to this note dollar 
the character of a debt obligation, invested 
by law with the functions of money, xcept 
for the two purposes mentioned. 

The specie dollar has stamped upon it 
by the authority of the Government the 
words ‘‘One Dollar.” If it bea gold dol- 
lar, its standard weight is that of twenty- 
five and eight-tenths grains. If it be a 
silver dollar, then its weight is that of four 
hundred and twenty grains Troy. The law 
in respect tothe alloy of both coins re. 
quires that of one thousand parts by 
weight nine hundred shall be of pure 
metal and one hundred of alloy. Here is 
the definition cf the specie dollar, whether 
it be gold or silver. This specie dollar is 
the unite of value, and all other coins are 
graded to it in definite proportions, so as to 
multiply or divide this unit, and thus ex” 
press different values. The act of the 
Government in coining and stamping this 
dollar does not create its commercial or 
exchangeable value; but simply certifies to 
the fact that it containsso much weight of 
gold or silver, with a certain proportion of 
alloy. The gold or silver is worth as 
much in the market uncoined as itis when 
coined, less the expense of the coinage; 
proving that coinage does not create the 
value, but simply certifies to quantity and 
fineness. 

Very important differences exist between 
the note dollar and the specie dollar. The 
one consists of paper and the other of gold 
orsilver. The orfe is the evidence of a debt, 
and the other is not. The one contains 
a promise to pay, and the other does not. 
The one rests wholly on credit, and the 
other rests on natural value. The one has 
no value based on the quantity of its mate- 
rial, while this is the rule of value in regard 
tothe other. The one circulates as money 
simply because the law makes it money, 
and the other circulates as money because 
it 7s money in the usage of the commercial 
world. The one pays debts only in this 
country, and the other pays them any- 
where. The one is the product of the pa- 
per-mill and the printing-press, and the 
other is the product of mining and coining. 
The one ignores the fundamental law of ex- 
changeable values, and the otber as money 
is based upon this law. The one can be 
produced in any quantity with great ra- 
pidity and at a trifling cost, and the other 
requires much labor for its production and 
exchanges for other things by the general 
rule of equivalency in labor cost. The one 
as a standard of value is constantly fluctu- 
ating, and the other is the most stable and 
uniform standard which it is possible to 
find. 

The relation between these two kinds of 
dollars was stated in 1868, by the late Chief- 
Justice, in a case which came before the 
Supreme Court, in the following words: 

‘“‘The dollar note isan engagement to 
pay @ dollar; and the dollar intended is 
the coined dollar of the United States—a 
certain quantity in weight and fineness of 
gold or silver, authenticated as_such by the 
stamp of the Government. No other dol- 
lars bad before been recognized by the 
legislation of the National Government as 
lawful money.” 

The word ‘‘ dollar,” as found on the face 
of the note dollar, means the specie dollar. 
The note dollar is a promise to pay this 
specie dollar. Hitherto the Government 
has made no attempt to fulfill this promise. 





Since the close of the war it has had a 
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surplus of gold beyond the demands of 


gold interest, which it has sold in the mar- 
ket, and expended the proceeds thereof in 
purchasing unmatured bonded debt, that 
would, if it had been applied to the fulfill- 
ment of this promise, have ere this re- 
deemed every dollar of it. On the 12th of 
March, 1868, the Government madea pledge, 
in what is known as ‘‘The Public Credit 
Act,” that the United States would ‘‘make 


provision at the earliest practicable period, 


for the redemption of the United States 
notes in coin.” The Republican party, then 
in power and ever since in power, repeated 
the substance of this pledge in its platforms 
of 1868 and 1872. And yet to this day the 
Government has made no effort to keep its 
faith with the holders of the note dollar. 
One of the leading questions before Con- 
gress at the last session was whether the 
effort should then be made or not. Some of 
the members were disposed to treat the 
note dollar as absolute money ger se, end 
never pay it, but issue more of it; while 
others recognized the duty and earnestly 
maintcined the expediency of paying this 
obligation, and at once adopting some meas- 
ure for this purpose. We need not say 
that, for both financial and moral reasons, 
our symp.thies were wholly with the latter, 
Weshall never get rid of the great disturb- 
ing element in our financial system until 
the note dollar disappears and the specie 
dollar resumes its place as the exclusive 
standard of value. 
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ELEVEN DOLLARS IN A SAVINGS 
BANK. 


In 1824 a little boy, now a matured man 
gtill living and president of one of the say 
ings banks of this city, made a deposit of 
eleven dollars in the old Chambers Street 
Savings Bank, now. the Bleecker Street 
Savings Bank, no part of which he with- 
drew and which on the ist of last Janu- 
ary, simply by its interest accumulation, 
had grown to $108.66. The semi-annual 
interest passed to his credit was reckoned 
at no time above five per cent. per annum. 
If the deposit had been one thousand dol- 
lars, the accumulation by interest for the 
fifty years would have carried it up to 
¢9,878.18, giving the depositor at the end 
of the period an annnal interest, reckoned 
at five per cent., amounting to $483.90. 
The compound interest principle as applied 
by savings banks has an immense accumu- 
lating power. a 

Those who live upon wages, but who, 
nevertheless, manage to save a little every 
month and put it into a savings bank and 
then leave it there, will, by pursuing this 
course for a series of years—say twenty or 
thirty years—find themselves in the end the 
possessors of a comfortable fortune. No 
one will be aware of the largeness of the 
result unless he tries the experiment for 
himself or makes it the subject of arith- 
metical calculation. The truth is, most 
men in the course of an ordinary life waste 
enough in foolish ways to have made them- 
selves comfortably rich, provided they had 
saved what they thus waste. 





THE DEBT STATEMENT. 


Secretary Brrstow’s October  astate- 
ment of the public debt shows on the Ist 
of the month an aggregate debt, less cash 
in the Treasury, of $2,139,748,196.82, 
against $2,140,178,614.24 on the 1st of the 
previous month, making a decrease of 
$485,417.92 during the past month. The 
total decrease since the 80th of last June 
amounts to $3,345,044.84. The cash in the 
Treasury was $149,875,518.22, distributed 
asfollows: Coin, $77,409,677.88 ; curren- 
cy, $16,115,840.89 ; special deposits held for 
redemption of certificates of deposit, as pro- 
vided by law, $56,300,000. The accrued 
jnterest was $32,681,177.87. From July 
ist, 1878, up to October Ist, 1874, the 
total reduction of the debt amounts to 
$8,075,516, which is a large falling off 
from the previous rate of decrease under 
the administration of President Grant 
Taxes have been so rapidly reducéd by 
Congress that the resources of the Treasury 
applicable to the extinction of the debt have 
necessarily been small as compared with 
what they were in former years. We must 
raise a larger revenue or greatly reduce the 
national expenses in order to make any- 
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thing like the appropriate progress in liqui- 
dating the public debt. 

The aggregate amount of outstanding 
lega! tenders has been increased by the re- 
cent addition of $26,000,000 issued by ex- 
Secretary Richardson and legalized by Con- 
gress at the last session; and yet the gold 
held in the Treasury on the 1st of October, 
1874,was more than $10,000,000 less than the 
amount held on the 1st of July, 1878. The 
volume of greenback circulation bas been 
expanded by the above amount, while gold 
in the Treasury has been reduced by the 
sum of $10,000,000. Such a fiscal exhibit 
does not look much like getting ready for 
specie payment. 

Nothing is more certain than that, if we 
ever reach specie payment, Congress must 
adopt a policy, as the means thereto, 
which contemplates two results: First, a 
gradual retirement of greenbacks, and, 
hence, a contraction of their volume; 
secondly, a gradual increase of gold in the 
Treasury and in the national banks. We 
might as well talk about building a railroad 
to the moon asto talk about specie pay- 
ment without the specie on hand in a much 
larger proportion to the amount of paper 
circulation than that we now have. A 
resolution to resume on a given day with- 
out the means of resumiogis simply a waste 
of words. The means will not come of 
themselves, They can be secured only bya 
policy that deliberately proposes the end, 
and just as deliberately proposes a way to 
gain the end. We hope that Secretary 
Bristow will have something to say on this 
pointin his forthcoming report to Con- 
gress. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 


Tue imports and exports at the port of 
New York for the year ending June 30th 
were as follows: 
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THE 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE 6O., 


OF NEW YORK, 


144 & 146 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK, 


F. & WINSTON, President, 


ASSETS FIFTY-EIGHT MILLIONS 
OF DOLLARS. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
Vice-President, 


J. M. Srvuarr, Secretary. 
W. H.C. Bartuxrt, Actuary. 


United States Life Insurance Co., 


s. 261. 262. 263. and 264 Broadway 
Cerner Warren Street. 


ONCORPORATED 1850, 
CASH ASSETS NEARLY $4,000,000. 
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POT IBERALT THE INSURED. of 
csealesineenalie tiliRindimadenhabiais 
JOHN BE. DE WITT, President. 


CHAS. B. PEAS saxy, 
WILLIAM D. WHITING, Actuary. 
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ever 
Agau u snoome of fire department alone over * 4,000,000 
d Life Assets entirely distinct—the one not 
Mable for the oe All fair losses promptly adjusted 
and paid in money current. 
The Company organized A.D. 1809, Commenced 
business is co’ 
in ebengics in most of the principal cities and towns 
ited States. 


HITE, CHARLES 8. WHITE, and SAMUEL 
PB. BLAGDEN, Managers 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEw ou) January 28th, 1874. 


BRANCH OFFICE, 
(57 to 163 LA SALLE STREET 


CHICAGO, ILL.., 


where the business of the Company is 
A strong stock Company, chartered by Congress, 
Capital paid in fall - - $1,000,000 09 
Total Assets, July 1, 1874 8,366,898 29 
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Total Amount of Assets........... $15,613,642 53 

Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 

of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 

legal representatives, on andafter Tuesday, the Third 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1870 

willbe redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 


their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Liabilities oi & = ! 86,363 40 
Third of February next, from which date all interest Branch offices: 

thereon willcease. The certificates to be produced at 

the time of payment and cancelled. Upon certifi- CORNER COURT BROOKLYN STREETS, 


cates which were issued for gold premiums the pay- 
ment of interest and redemption will be in in gold. 

A dividend of Forty Per Cent is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
8ist December, 1873, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the 7th of April next. 
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A GOOD CHANCE FOR GOOD AGENTS. 


a 
THE 


UNIVERSAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


pREsENTS THE FOLLOWING ATTRACTIVE FEATURES TO 
AGENTS OF ABILITY: 








1, Premiums about 20 per cent. less than those charged by the Mutual Companies. 
9, Astraightforward and definite contract, liberal in its terms. 
g, Claims paid in thirty days after satisfactory proof of death. 


4, Ample security. 


The Company's policies in force cover nearly 18,500 lives and over $40,000,000 in 
insurance, Its assets are nearly $4,000,000 and 
premium income $1,250,000. 
Ithas a large surplus over and above its capital stock, while its rapidly increasing 
tronage and sound financial condition attest the popularity of its plan and the correct- 
ness of the principles upon which its business is conducted, 
—()—————— 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


WILLIAM WALKER, PRESIDENT. 

HENRY M. ALEXANDER, Alexander & Green, 
SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, Babcock Bros. & Co. 
WILLIAM G. LAMBERT, 25 West 20th Street. 

: MARTIN BATES, Martin Bates, Jr.. & Co. e 
JAMES M. HALSTED. Pres, American Fire Insurance Co. 
GEORGE S. COE, President American Exchange Bank. 
HENRY DAY, Lord, Day & Lord, Counselors at Law. 
GEORGE T. HOPE, Pres. Continental Fire Insurance Co, 
THOMAS M. MARKOBE, M. D., 20 West 30th Street. 
SAMUEL W. TORREY, 222 East 44th Street. 

HENRY A. HURLBOT, Pres. of Commissioners of Emigration, 
HENRY G. MARQUAND, 120 Broadway. 
GEORGE A. PETERS, M. D.. 12 West 29th Street. 
J.C. GOODRIDGE, No. 150 Broadway. 
BURR WAKEMAN, late President Harlam Gas Company 
ADRIAN VAN SINDERIN, & Wall Street. 
ASHBEL GREEN, Counselor at Law. 
KINGMAN F. PAGE, 12% East 59th Street. 
ROBERT A. LANCASTER, Lancaster, Brown & Co. 
EDWARD W. LAMBERT, M. D., MEDICAL EXAM.NER. 
HENRY J. FURBER, VICE-PRESIDENT. 
JOHN H. BEWLEY, SECRETARY. 
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OFFICERS. 
WriusM Watxer, President. 


Henny J. Furner, Vice-President. 
Joun H. BEWLEr, Secretary. 
Grorgs L. Montacous, Actuary. 
Epwarp W. Lamsert, M. D., Medical Examiner. 


CONTINENTAL GFE INSURANCE (0, 
OF NEW YORK, 


Non. 22, 24 & RE NASSAU St., 





CONTINENTAL BUILDING. 


Policies issued, - - 62,000. 


Assets - - - - = -$6,500.000. 


President, L. W. FROST. 


Vice-President, M. B. WYNKOOP 
Secretary, J. P. ROGERS. 





Actuary, 8. C. CHANDLER, Jn. 


ap ANIGKERBOCKER 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 239 Broadwavy, N. Y. 
JOHN A. NICHOLS. President. 
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NEW YORK 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 


PURELY MUTUAL. 


Assets, TWENTY-FIVE MILLION Dollars. 
INCOME nearly EIGHT MILLION Dollars ANNUALLY. 


In less than thirty years the business of this Company has embraced the acceptance 
of more than ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND MEMBERS, the receipt of FIFTY MIlIe 
LION DOLLARS in PREMIUMS, the payment of MORE THAN ELEVEN MILLION 
DOLLARS IN CLAIMS BY DEATH to the Representatives of the Insured, and nearly 
FOURTEEN MILLION DOLLARS IN DIVIDENDS and Returned Premiums. At the 
same time th? Assets have accumulated, and offer ABSOLUTE SECURITY in the sum 
of TWENTY-FIVE MILLION DOLLARS, safely invested and rapidly increasing. 

The present business of the Vompany is represented in the receipt of more than TEN 
THOUSAND APPLICATIONS for Policies per annum andan Annual Income of more 
than SEVEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
President. 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
Vice-Pres’t and Actuary. 


TRUSTEES 


GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 
HENRY BOWERS, 
CHARLES L. ANTHONY, 
SANFORD COBB, 
EDWARD MARTIN, 
EDWIN AOYT, 
H. B. CLAFLIN, 
J. F. SEYMOUR, 
CORNELIUS R. BOGERT, MD. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 


CORNELIUS R. ROGERT, MD.,) Medical 
GEORGE WILKES, M.D. Examiners. 
CHABLES WRIGHT, MD., Assist Medical Examiner. 


THE 
NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


being purely mutual, divides its surplus annually upon the most equitable of systems, and 
grants all desirable forms of life insurance on the most favorable terms. Its dividends are 
available immediately in reduction of the second and all subsequent annual premiums. 

If you want Life Insurance, investigate the claims of this Company to your confl- 
dence and support, as its systems have ever been consistent with the best business 
principles and are famous for their complete adaptability to the wants of the age. 


THE NON-FORFEITURE SYSTEM, 


originated by this Company, in 1860, has been adopted by every other company in the 
United States. And its 


TONTINE INVESTMENT POLICY 


has received the unqualified endorsement of distinguished actuaries and the approval of 
the ablest buseuness men, 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Men of good reputation, able to devote the whole or even a part of their time in 
procuring business for this Company, will be liberally compensated for the work accom- 
plished. For terms and conditions apply to the Home Office of the Company or any of 
its General Agencies, 


MORRIS FRANELIN, 
DAVID DOWS, 
ISAAC ©. KENDALL, 
DANIEL 8. MILLER, 
HENRY K. BOGERT, 
JOHN MAIRS, 

WM. H. APPLETON, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, 
WILLIAM BARTON, 
WM. A. BOOTH, 
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Selections. 
MRS. JOHN D. CHAMBERLIN. 


Mrs. Joun D, 

Chamberlin, she 

es the mother of children three, 

Is fulfilling her mission as fast as she cap, 

According to Scripture as preached by man. 

She fits and sews 

The braids and bows 

In beautiful, elegant, splendid rows 

Around and over her children’s clothes. 

She teaches them all with patient care 

Their A B Cs and their evening prayer. 

With butter and bread 

They all are fed 

Six times a day, and then sent to bed; 

While she patches the rents with needle and 
thread, 

And thinks of the curls on the little head 

Of her darling, dear, delectable Fred. 


Mrs. John D. 
Chamberlin, she 
Although the mother of three) 
ometimes with an intellectual fit 
Is taken, and when in the midst of it 
Astounds us with ber sense and wit. 
Poor little dears ! 
We all have fears 
That her babies will soon be left to their tears ; 
For a woman that knows twice two is four 
Is fit for a wife and mother no more. 
And ah! ’tis said 
That, having some red 
Trimming to sew on a frock for Fred, 
She put on two rows, and then two rows more, 
And counting them over made out there were 
four! 


Without asking her man, who was down at the 
| store. 


Ever since then 

It is feared by men 

That she will discover twice five are ten; 
And, should she do it, farewell, John D., 
To peace and comfort and home for thee! 
And, children all, you may scream and squall, 
It is Kitty alone who will come at your call. 
But, though troubles fast on us may rain, 

It is Mrs. John D. who will feel the most pain. 
And dark and dreary will be the day 

Qn which she shall learn—as perchance she 


Se 


may— 

That the dream of her youth has passed away. 

Dark, desolate 

Will be the fate E 

Of the woinan who learns—be it soon or late— 

That the story so framed her fancy to please 

Is false,and the moon is not made of green 
cheese. 


So, Mrs. John D., 
Listen to me, 
In the name of your husband and children 
three : 
If you would thrive, 
You must contrive 
To act as if twice two were five; 
Unless John D. 
Chamberlin, he 
Would rather you should think it were three. 
At the close of day, 
ould you' chance to stray 

eside the river, and you should say: 
‘* What is that lovely thing, my dear, 
That hangs up in heaven, so round and clear?’’ 


Up to the skies 

Sbould he raise his eyes, 

And, looking solemn, sublime, and wise, 
Say: ‘*‘ That, my darling, that hangs above— 
That—let’s see—is a cheese, my love!’ 

‘*Is it?’ you must reply. ‘How nice! 

I wish we both of us had a slice.” 

Venture no other reply to make, 

For your happiness then will be at stake. 
Now, Mrs. Jobn D. 

Chamberlin, be 

Sure that you take this advice from me, 

For the innocent sakes of your children three. 





ROUND THE CABIN FIRE. 


THE negroes of the South have a litera- 
ture of their own, although till lately un- 
written and almost unknown. Their lyrics 
have already become famous through the 
Fisk Jubilee and Hampton singers. 

But besides these there are a great number 

of fireside legends that are to them what 
Cinderella and Red Riding Hood are to us. 
These are almost all about animals. The 
negroes, even in common conversation, 
speak of animals as if they thought, talked, 
and behaved among themselves like ration- 
al beings; and the two animals most prom- 
inent in these legends are the wolf and the 
tabbit. They are represented in opposi- 
tion, and the rabbit always comes off vic- 
torious through his superior strategy. 
“The following is, I believe, the most pop- 
ular of these fireside stories ; but to appre- 
ciate it you should see the old grand- 
mother in her blue checked homespun 
@ress and stiffred-and-yellow turban, with 
five or six little woolly-headed children 
clustering about her knee, sitting before a 
blazing fire, waiting for the sweet potatoes 
in the ashes to roast for their supper, and 
meanwhile amusing themselves with the 
story of ‘* De Wolf, de Rabbit, an’ de Tar 
Baby.” 

Now de Wolf,’e bery wise man, but’e 
not se’wise as dé Rabbit. De Rabbit ’e 
mos’ cunnin” man dat go on fo’ leg. ’E 
lib in de brier-bush. 

Now Wolf ’e done plant corn one ’ear; 
but Rabbit, ’e aint plant nuttin’ ’tall—’e lib 
on Wolf corn all Winter. Nex’’ear Wolf 

aint plant corn, ’e tink corn crop too poo’. 
So’e plant groun’ nut (peanuts). Rabbit ’e 
do jus’ de same*as*befo’, Well, Wolf ’e 
biggin for tink someting wrong. ’E gone 
out ini dé mawnin’, look at ’egroun’, nut 

atch, look bery, hard at Rabbit track, say: 
«'I ’spicion somebawdy ben a tief. my 
‘groan’ nut. Nex’ mawhin’’e gone gen, 
meet MO grown’ nut gone, say same ting. 


en 
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Den ’e say: ‘I gwine mek one skeer-crow 
for set up in dis yer groun’ nut patch for 
skeer de tief.” So’e make one ole skeer- 
crow an’ set um in de middle of de groun’ 
nut patch. Dat night when Rabbit come 
wid ’e bag for get groun’ nut ’e see de 
skeer-crow stan’ berry white in de moon- 
shine, an’’e say: ‘* Wha’ dat ?” 

Nobawdy aint say anyting. ‘‘ Wha’ dat?” 
’esay gen. Den nobawdy aint say anyting, 
an’ ’e aint see nuttin’ moobe, so ’e gone 
leetle closter, an’ leetle closter, till ’e git 
close up ter um, den ’e put out’e paw an’ 
touch de skeer-crow. Den ’e say: “ You 
aint nuttin’ but ole bundle o’ rag. Wolf tink 
I gwine fraid you? Mus’ be fool.” So’e 
kick ober de skeer-crow an’ fill ’e bag wid 
—— hut an’ gone back home to de brier- 

ush. 

Nex’ mawnin’ Wolf gone out for look at’e 
groun’nut patch, an’ when’e meet mo’ groun’ 
nut gone an’ de skeer-crow knock down ’e 
bery mad. ’E say: “Nebber. you min’, I 
fix ole Rabbit dat done tief all my groun’ 
nut. Jus’ le’ me show you.” So ’e mek 
one baby out o’ tar, an’ set um up in de 
middle ob de groun’ nut patch, an’ say: 
** Jus’ le’ old Rabbit try for knock ober dis 
yere Tar Baby, an’ he’ll see. Ijus’ want 
um for try.” 

Dat night, when Rabbit com gen wid ’e 
bag for get groun’ nut an’ see de Tar Baby 
stan’ bery black in de moonshine, ’e say, 
“Wha’ dat? Ole Wolf done gone set up 
nodder skeer-crow? Mus’ be.” 

So ’e moobe leetle nearer an’ leetle near- 
er, den ’e stop an’ say, ‘‘Dis yere enty no 
skeer-crow; dis year mus’ be one gal. I mus’ 
study pon dis.” 

So ’e tun roun’ an spread out’e bag, and 
sit down in de middle of de groun’ nut 
patch an’ look hard at de Tar Baby. 

Bimeby ’e say: “Gal, what you name? 
How dey call you?” Gal ain’tsay anyting. 
“Gal, why don’t you speak me? What 
you do dere?’ Den ’e listen long time; 
ain’t hear anyling ’cept whippoorwill in ’e 
swamp. 

So ’e gone close up ter um an’ say, ‘‘Gal, 
you speak tome, you min’. Gal, if you 
ain’t speak me I gwine knock you. I 
knock you wid my right paw, den you tink 
it tunder!” Tar Baby ain’t say nuttin’, so 
’e knock um wid’e right paw, an’ ’e paw 
stick | 

Den ’e biggin for holler. ‘‘Gal, le’ go me. 
I tell you le’ go me. Wha’ for you hole me? 
Ef you don’ min’ I knock you wid my lef 
paw, den you tink it tunder and lighten 
too! So’e knock um gen wid’e left paw, 
an’’e lef paw stick! Den’e say: “ Gal, lef 
me loose, lef me loose, I tell you. Ef you 
ain’tle’ me lone I gwine kick you wid my 
right foot, den youtink colt kick you!” So 
’e kick um wid ’e right foot, an’’e right 
foot stick! 

Den e’ say: ‘‘Now, gal,ef you ain’t lef 
me be, dis time I kick you wid my lef foot, 
den you tink hoss kick you!” §So’e kick 
um, an’’e lef foot stick ! 

Den ’e say: ‘‘Min’ now gal, Iain’t do nut- 
tin to you. Wha’ for you hole me? Mebbe 
you tink I can’t do nuttin to you. Ain’t 
you know I can bite you though? Ef you 
ain’t lef me loose mighty quick I gwine 
bite you. Ain’t you know my bite wuss 
dap snake bite?” So’e bite um, an’ ’e nose 
stick ! 

Nex’ mawnin’ Wolf gone out to’e groun 
nut patch for see what’e kin fin’, an’ ’e meet 
poo’ Rabbit wid’e paw an’ ’e feet an’ ’e 
pose all] farsten on Tar Baby, an’’e say: 
“Enty I toleyouso? Look a yander! I 
reckon Tar Baby done cotch ole Rabbit dis 
time.” So’e tuck Rabbit off an’ say: “You 
done tief balf my groun’ nut, now what I 
gwine do wid you?” 

Den Rabbit biggin for beg. “Oh! Maussa 
Wolf do le’ me go an’ I nebber tief groun’ 
nut no mo’.” Wolf say: ‘* No, Brudder 
Rabbit, you ben a tief my corn las’ ’ear, an’ 
you ben a tief my groun’ nut dis’ear, an’ 
now I gwine eat you up.” 

Den Rabbit say: ‘‘Oh! Maussa Wolf, do 
don’t do me so, but le’ me beg you. You 
ma’ roas’ me, you ma’ toas’ me, you ma’ cut 
me up in fine pieces, but do Maussa Wolf, 
what ebber you do, don’t trow me in de bram- 
ble bush. Ef you trow me in de brambie 
bush I gwine dead /” 

So Wolf say: ‘You ain’t want me for 
trow you in de bramble bush, enty? Dat 
jus’ what I gwine do wid youden.” So’e 
fling um in de brier-bush, an’ at dat Rabbit 
laugh an’ say: ‘“‘Ho! Maussa Wolf, dis jus’ 
wharI want youfor put me. Aint you 
know I bin in de brier-bush? Aint you 
know all my fambly born an’ bred in de 
brier-bush? How you is gwine git me gen?” 

Den Wolf’e dery mad ’cause ’esee Rabbit 
too wise man for him, He gone home and 
tell’e wife ‘‘No rabbit-soup for dinner to- 
day,” an’ dey biggin for contribe. An’ dey 
mek plan for get Rabbit for come to deir 
house. So one day Wolf wife call Neigh- 
bor Dog an’ tell um: ‘‘ Neighbor Dog, I 

want you for do one erran’ for me.’ I want 

ou for git on your hoss an’ ride ober to 
Brudder Rabbit house an’ tell um Wolf 
dead, an’ fo’ he die ’e leabe solum word ’e 
don’ wan’ nobawdy else for lay um out but 
Brudder Rabbit. An’ do, Neighbor Dog, 

beg um for come ober.quick as ’e kin, so we 
all kin hab be funeral, for Wolf say ’e don 
wan’ nobawdy else for lay um out but 
Brudder Rabbit.” - 

So Neighbor Dog-git on’e hoss an ride 
fars’ as’e kin to Rabbitdoo’. Den’e knock 
an’ say: “*Brudder Rabbit, Brudder Wolf 
dead, an’ fo’’e die ’e leabe solum word ’e 





won't hah nobawdy for lay.um out but 
Brudder Rabbit.” 

Rabbit say: ‘‘ How, Brudder Wolf dead? 
I sorry for year.” 

“ Yes, ’e die lars’ night, an’ ’e say ’e aint 
wan’ nobawdy else for lay um out; an’ 
Sister Wolt’e beg you for come ober quick 
a3 you kin an’ lay um out, so dey all kin hab 
de sittin’ up.” 

So Rabbit get on ’e hoss an’ ride to Wolf 
poo’,den ’e knock an’ say: “ How, I yeardy 
Brudder Wolf dead.” Wolf. wife say: 
“Yes, ’e dead for true, an’ fo’’e die’e leabe 
solum word ’e won’t hab nobawdy for lay 
um out but Brudder Rabbit.” 

Den Rabbit say: “Kin I see um?” §o 
Wolf wife tuk um inde bed-room and show 
um Wolf lie on de bed, cober up wid a 
sheet. Rabbit lif up de corner ob de sheet 
an’ peep at Wolf. Wolf nebberwink! So 
Rabbit tuk out ’e snuff-box an’ drop one 
leetle grain of snuff on Wolf nose, an’ Wolf 
sneeze | 

Den Rabbit say: “ Ho! how can dead man 
sneeze?” So’egit on ’e hoss an’ ride home 
fars’ as’e kin; and Wolf see Rabbit too 
wise man for him, an’ nebber try for cotch 
um no mo’.— A. M. Houmgs, in “ The 
Springfield Republican.” 


THE CHURCH SPIDER. 


Two spiders, so the story goes, 
Upon a living bent, 
Entered the meeting-house one day, 
And hopefully were heard to say: 
‘*Here we shall have, at least, fair play, 
With nothing to prevent.’’ 
Each chose his place and went to work; 
The light webs grew apace. 
One on the altar spun hig thread, 
But shortly came the sexton dread 
And swept him off, and so, half dead, 
He sought another place. 
‘*T ll try the pulpit next,” said he, 
* There surely is a prize. 
The desk appears so neat and clean, 
I’m sure no spider there has been; 
Besides, how often have I seen 
The pastor brushing flies.’’ 
He tried the pulpit, but alas ! 
His hopes proved visionary; 
With dusting-brusb the sexton came 
And spoiled his geometric game, 
Nor gave him time or space to claim 
The right of sanctuary. 
At length, half starved and weak and lean, 
He sought his former neighbor, 
Who now had grown s0 sleek and round 
He weighed a fraction of a pound 
And looked as if the art he’d found 
Of living without labor. 
‘** How is it, friend,’’ he asked, ‘* that I 
Endure such thumps and knocks, 
While you have grown so very gross ?”” 
‘6>Tis plain,’’ he answered, ** not a loss 
I’ve met since first I spun across 
The contribution-box.” 


BLUNDERS. 


Tus Interior picks itself up very hand- 
somely from the little fall to which we 
alluded. It intended to say the seventh com- 
mandment, but wrote ninth, and hence the 
confusion. We have made so many blun- 
ders in our day and have seen so many 
that we are never astonished by a new one, 
and alluded to this only by way of a little 
pleasantry. 

We could make a book of blunders that 
would amuse, if not edify. This seventh 
commandment has been blundered about, 
as well as violated, in all ages. Early in 
the history of printing the ‘‘ Company of 
Stationers,” having the royal license for 
printing tbe Bible in England, put forth an 
edition omitting the word ‘‘not” in the sev- 
enth commavdment! When Prof: Bush 
was proof-reader of the American Bible So- 
ciety he let an edition go to press with the 
expression “ The desolate hath many more 
children than she which hath a hundred,” 
instead of ‘‘hath a husband.” Editions of 
the Bible have become famous and exceed- 
ingly valuable on account of particular 
blunders, examples being too familiar to re- 
quire mention. Public speakers are 
often mortified by the blunders of 
reporters and printers. Dr. Bethune 
said ‘‘while men slept the devil sowed 
tares,” and The Christian Intelligencer re- 
ported him as having said sawed trees. Dr. 
Gildersleeve wrote of the burial of a be- 
loved youth “ Disconsolate friends stood 
riveted to the spot”; but his own printers, 
by taking one letter out of one word and 
putting it into another, made him say 
‘*Disconsolate stood riveted to the 
sport.” A writer attempted to say “Amer- 
ican preachers pay much attention to man- 
ner, and British preachers pay very little; 
but the types made bim say “ British 
preachers pray very little.’ And good 
William Jay, of Bath, preached a sermon 
from the words “All that a man hath wiil 
he give for his life.” It was printed, and 
when the proof-sheet came to him for re- 
vising he found it reading ‘‘All that a man 
hath he will give for his wife.” Instead of 
correcting the error in the usual way, he 
wrote on the margin: ‘“‘ That depends on 
circumstances.” 

Lord Brougham in a public oration 
spoke of ‘‘ the masses,” and the types got 
crowded up so that it read ‘* them asses.” 

Prof. Phelps, in his ‘‘ Still Hour,” wrote 
of “dead calm at sea”; but the printer 
made it a ‘* dead clam.” 

We could make this list longer very read- 
ily, but it is already long enough to assure 
our brethren of Interior that, if “we 














caugbt them napping,” other great men be- 





sides them have been compelled to see 
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themselves gibbeted ‘by the ty 
we all have to sing the words pes and that 


“T’ve seen an end 0’ 
Perfection here Selous they call 


a —The Observer. 
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A TALL, portly, dignified citize “ 
Quaker persuasion, well known in Pollet 
phia, arrived in New York ‘the other day 
and, having no baggage but a light trayelin’ 
satchel, was utterly oblivious to the ap) 4 
of the hackmen as he emerged from 
ped station. the 

‘*Fee—thayanoo Hotel! Fift 
Goin’ ritup! Fifth Avenoo!” h Avenoo, 

eo right on Without 5 
word. Another knight of the whi 
down upon him. . P charged 

“Say Nicholas Hotel! Say Nicholas 
coach? This way for the S’Nicholag! 

No response from the passenger and not 
a@ muscle moved at thisappeal. Then there 
was a rush of half a dozen. 

‘‘ Kerridge, sir? Kerridge? Wanterrige 
up ri 

‘*Winsur House! Whose goin, 
the Winsur ?” — 

“* Astor House, sir?” 

“Breevort House? Breevort?” “Meth. 
politan Hotel?” ‘* Right down Broadway 
‘*Ere youare! Kerridge, sir?” 

The traveler loomed up like a ten-pip 
among vinegar cruets, and, with face ag 
placid as a pan of milk, was calmly and 
silently moving away from the crowd of 
jarvies, who looked after him with some. 
thing like amazement, when a sudden 
thought seemed to strike one, who, mn. 
ning after him, seized hold of one of the 
handles of his traveling-bag: 

“Deaf and Dumb Asylum, sir? Going 
right up.” . 

This was too much. Dignity relaxed into 
a laugh and the driver got a fare for a down. 
town hotel.— Boston Bulletin. 








LUDICROUS SCENE IN A PULPIT. 


A SouTH GERMAN paper relates the fol, 
lowing: 

“In a Bavarian town of the most pp. 
nounced Catholic orthodoxy the priest 
preached lately against the Old Catholics, 
and related such horrible things about them 
that his pious hearers were literally horror. 
stricken at Old Catholic impieties. At last 
the preacher cried out: ‘ The Old Catholics 
are so Vile that they will all be cast into th 
pit, and if what [ tell you is not true may 
the Devil take me now on the spot!’ His 
excitement was terrible, and he so struck 
the cushion that the book fell from it. Not 
far from the pulpit there sat an American, 
who bad a negro servant with him, 
whom he beckoned to take the book’ up to 
the priest, who, perhaps, had never seen 
one of those sons of Ham in his life. The 
negro at once obeyed, and, as he mounted 
the lowest of the pulpit steps, the clergy: 
man repeated his wish that the Devil might 
come aud take him if what he had said 
against the Old Catholics was not ‘a 

g 





Although the negro went softly, 
preacher heard his footsteps, and, tu 
round, saw a black object solemnly, stead- 
ily, and sarely approaching him. He looked 
at him with terror, and, believing that he 
would be the next instant collared by his 
Satanic Majesty, he cried out, with trem- 
bling voice: ‘It is, after all, possible that 
there may be good people among the Old 
Catholics.’ Turning then round to see if 
the object had disappeared, he saw it still 
steadily approaching. The perspiration 
burst out on his brow, and, full of despair, 
he called out: ‘ There are even many good 
people among the Oid Catholics!’ Think- 
ing that this would suffice, he turned rotted; 
but what was his horror to find that the ob- 
ject was close at hand. Imagining bims 
in the very grasp of Beclzebub, turning 
partly to the negro and partly to the com 
gregation, he cried out: ‘May the Devil 
come and take me if all the Old Catholics 
are not better than weare!’ The terrified’ 
priest fainted from the fright, and it was 
only after some time that he recovered. ~~ 





Tre following old English poem is said 
to have been the first English song ever set 
to music, It was written about the yeat 
1300 and was first discovered in one of tht 
Harleian manuscripts, now in the Bri 
Museum: 

“ APPROACH OF SUMMER. 


4 = a ad i-comen in, 
jude sing cuccu; 
Gsoweth fed, aud bloweth med, 
And springeth the wde nu. 
Sing cuccu. 
* ge lee ee a 
outh after calve cu; 
Bulluc sterteth, buck verteth: 
Mur’e sing cuccu: 
Cuccu, cuccu ; 
Wel singes the cuccu; 
Ne swik thow nawer DU. 
Sing cuccu nu, 
Sing cuccu.” 


The following is a literal modern, prow 
version: “Summer is coming. Lo n| 
sing cuckoo. Groweth feed and bg 
meed and springeth the wood now. | it 
bleateth after lamb, loweth cow after ca 4 
bullock starteth, buck verteth”—?. ¢, = 
boreth among the ferns—‘‘ merrily od 
cuckoo! Well singest: thou, cuckoo. ood 
cease to sing now. Sing, cuckoo, ™ 
sing, cuckoo i . 
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= ADVERTISE 


~WALUE OF PRINTER’S INK. 


minose merchants ste: and other business 
“who want to sail smoothly should 
“the a little printer’s ink. It is the best spe- 
cific we know of, and our columns con- 
i stantly show that the best and shrewd- 
est men use this popular remedy to 
“keep things moving.” Five hundred 
or. 8 thousand dollars paid out in ju- 
dicious advertising has in thousands of in- 
enabled business men to tide over 
gstorm and reach a safe harbor. To sit in 
silence, or groan over events, or resolve to 
do nothing is palpable evidence of folly, or 
weakness, OF both. In hard times the world 
moves more rapidly than in easy times, 
and.those. who don’t want to be left among 
the -ers or drifted into chaos must 
move slong and keep moving step by step 
with the great business current. 

The following will show what is thought 
of Tak INDEPENDENT as an advertising me- 
dium: 
HENRY C. BOWEN, Esq.: 


Dear I d ttm 
of Sean Union, Weekly Tribune, 
EB 


pees 





preparation, ** Caoutchoncin,” and resolv: 
my returns from the Seven tieemnents © remunerac 
ld y cons’ 


advertise! tin THE INDEP 1 more benefit from the 
combined sivortisements “7 all the other above- 
. 8. 8. SEARFORD Chem 
earl Street, N. Y. 


Mr. H.C. BOWEN: 
Dear Sir:—THE INDEPENDENT has been one of the 
ng papers to me which [ have patronized. 
west wes moneved class ots of enn who cP ret 
ery bes 
penn ede season 1 have real ze wenaite . 
sults ie: & then any ones ee the religious 
press, e@ exc 
a eed aért atri al adv ertisement of one-half page in 
eee eee Twhich. paper claims to ha ve a 
jarger circulation than THE INDEPENDENT.— Ed.) and 
in THE INDEPENDENT (position in the former 
mg apo gm and yet the latter nye me me 
baw tav0 and three times the money and responses 
over the other. 
Yours respectful 
we E SMITH, 


RDETT: 
Publisher of “ Pattern Bazaar.” 


YPsILANTI, MIcH., April 25, 1874. 
Dear Sir:—We have had a larg e number of commu- 
meatiens xeferring to having noticed the advertise- 
ed. 
and we are well sa .G. STARR, 


ours very “ru't* seo'y Beach Carriage Co. 


NEw YORK, May 2ist, 1873. 


MR. HENRY C. BOWEN, 
Publisher N. Y. INDEPENDENT: 

Dear Sir :—In answer to inquiries made in reference 
to our advertisementin your paper, we most cheer- 
full Sees re receive more returns from THE IN- 
EPENDEN han ALL THE P. ‘APERS COMBINED 
iD dey we aaeeies now numbering nearly four 
b It is needless to say Len! ome consider it one 

Mine pest wo wvaty dh the cou: 

yy 
J. M. FOSTER, 

Manager “ Victor” 8. M. Co 


eee YORK, June 234, 1873. 
MR. HENRY C. BOW 
” Publisher N. Y. INDEPENDENT: 


Gass of men wh ir 

ects of the pny EALTH in all parts of the 

country, y expended with 

Parse is abundantly repaid in the grea’ 
are daily ing from your extended circulation. 

Wear vell es satis ed with a result which has more 

than your representations and our expecta- 


benefits we 


Yours a 
ENRY F. HOMES, Secy 
A PORTE, IND., J 27th, 1874. 
MR. HENRY C. B aa 


‘Publisher tn INDEPENDENT”: 
hearing from the advertisement 
from all over the country. It is sounene. It has al- 
ready twice paid for itself. Respectfull 


Prop’r “ Dr. 8. B. Collins’s Opium Antidote.” 
ADDITIONAL TESTIMONY. 


THE NATIONAL LIFE LIFE INS. GO.. of of ,, Weahing- 
D. C., state that out o it religious 
Secular papers, FR | an sameness in 

Iierally at the time of the formation of the 
Company, THE INDEPENDENT led the list in: re- 
Sponses. Often 60 letters out of every 100 referred 
to THE INDEPENDENT. 

WOVEN W WIRE MATTRESS CO. say: “THE 

NT has done us the most good hitherto 
of any religious paper we have ever patronized.” 

AVERALL CHEMICAL PAINT 09-3 “When 
we first commenced advertising in THE INDE- 
ENT it seemed as Me two = ot poi three 

men who called at our office to buy paint had 

EPENDENTS in their hands or pockets or said 
they took the paper. Our extensive seales date 
pum the a ime of our first advertising in THE IN- 


MANGIA, a prominent Banker, who advertises 
the New Sg — papers, decided to try 

calling “ a. office to 

“THE INDEPENDENT 


EPEND: 
Pay the ill he stated ¢ that th 1 xD 
teat’ more Auer an all e rest put 


ORTH 
MWe TEEN M MUTUAL LIFE INS. 


Youar: paper for insuranee advertising ‘| New 


1. oeperrE SMITH, Publisher of Fashions 
a net tof $2 . wn INDEPENDENT yielded me 
rote oF in cash from an advertise- 


Bo readers. I 
it more heavily | in the future.” 


aye ys (Lana © Commissioner, U. P. R. R.) 


pty of all ‘all the religious pa eRe. 
K. BLISS ON (Seedsmen): “The results 


& § 
pene resin in ae INDEPENDENT have sur- 
ing our an ons. 
teem it now one of our best mediums,’ ope 


MIRON SEWING MACHINE CO aCe 
r inserting >) 
en, with illustrated matter, in y 

0 
EPENDENT brought the lar cat ps! 
caption for ene es and their advertise- 


Nie Tralizea usiness. They state that 
the entire oe Bas proved the best paying of 


D, 
est 
Heement in 


proportion ae ta cost than any otk sr pape:.” 
"eg? LUTUAL LIFE INS. CO., 
| ts — illustrated adversisemeit ts 
nm any 


oltmeeere Daag” Bees Food aa 
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CHARLES SUMNER. 


Tue steel engraving of Charles Sumner 
by the great artist, Ritchie, is completed 
and now ready for delivery. Our subscrib- 
ers and friends will please understand that 
they can have this splendid work of art by 
sending us the name of one new subscriber, 
with $3.50, or by renewing their subscrip- 
tions for one year (if not in arrears) and 
sending us the same amount, or for a two- 
years’ renewal and $6, or for two new sub- 
scribers and $6. This new engraving alone 
(without Tae INDEPENDENT) is well worth 
from $5 to $10—as such engravings are 
now selling. 

The following extraordinary testimonials 
(extracts from letters received) will be 
read with interest: 

“This is by far the best likeness of Mr. Sumner I 
ALEX. 


have ever seen.” — H. BULLOCK, Ex-Governor 
of Massachusetts. 


“T have never seen a pistwtee of. og ae approached 
it in fidelity and “> ~" ace °—O, FERRY, U. 8, 
Senator from Conn: 


“It is a ena norman 
CRESWELL, Postmaster. 


“It is a most excellent | eas and a see 
rok S art.”—JOHN JAY Cisco, Ex-Asst. U. 


good _. gareattammeared A. J. 


Destectiy the oe representation of him that [ 
heen seen.” — Rev. ‘I’. DEWITT .TALMAGE, D. D., 
“A very f aithfal and spirited representation of the 
head of the eminen Sento and Eeieuinropies.”— 
Dr. NOAH PORTER, ident of Yale College. 

“The likeness is admirable.”—JOHN A. Dix, Gov- 
ernor of New York. 

“It is a beautiful exhibition of art in the execution 
and gives a true and very favorable impression of the 
eminent subject.” — STEPHEN H. TyYN@, D. D. 
George’s Rectory, New York em 

“‘ Most excellent.”—M. R. Chief-Justice of 
the Supreme Court of the ‘Waited ted States. 

“A veer oe good likeness.” WM. W. BELKNAP, Secre- 
tary o 
“ The likeness, as it seems to me, is string ly 04 cor- 
rect and the picture a beautiful production 0: 

Gro. H. WILLIAMS, Attorney-General. 

“It strikes me as an excellent likeness of the great 
Senator.”—JOHN G. WHITTIER, Amesbury, Mass. 

“ Recalls very vivid): 
bearing of “the dead 
= 8. enue wr Ka 


to my mind the features and 
tate se tesman.”’—JNO. J. INGALLS, 


« As a liken f Mr. Sumner as he appeared just 
a. to his death it is the best Thave seen.”—R. C. 
RMICK, Delegate from Arizona. 


“ “ea an excellent ‘ counterfeit presentment.’ ”’—Wa. 
YD GARRISON, Boston, May 14, 1874. 

“TI think it_a good likeness of Mr. Sumner.”—Z. 
CHANDLER, U. 8. Senator from Michigan 


“Tt is a capital likeness of the Senator. ”—Ohristian 
Union. 


“I have seen none superior to it.”—JOHN ScoTT, 
U. 8. Senator from Pennsylvania. 

“The likeness is a very striking one.”—GEORGE 
OPDYKE, Banker, New York. 


“Itis a faithful likeness of the great Senator.’— 
OLIVER JOHNSON. 

“An excellent_engraving.,’,—JAs. 8. MORRILL, U. 
8. Senator from Wermons. " 


“An excellent steel ee "TT, W. FERRY, U. 
8. Senator from Michigan iy 

“It is the best likeness of Mr. Sumner yet a 
lHshed.”—JAMES E. ENGLISH, Ex-Governor of 
necticut. 

“Tt is an excellent and pleasant likeness of Mr. 
Sumner and a fine successin the art of engraving 
Hon. WM. M. BVARTS, New Yor _ 

“Reproduces his features with Sdelity. ??—- SIMON 
CAMERON, U. 8. Senator from Pennsylvania. 

“The picture isa very fine one ,indeed.”—BEx. F. 
BUTLER, Representative from Massachuse 

“Tt is true to life.’—HENRY CLEWs, Daenee, New 


ork. 
TA most excellent Bhendee. Y%—A. A. SARGENT, U. 
8. Senator from California. 

“Itis guettient..— We. WInpoM, U.8. Senator from 
Minnesota. 

“Very fine ons ”—H. L. DAWES, Representa- 
tive from Massachusetts. ' 

“A capital Eagness of the distinguished States- 
man.”—. LYMA: N TREMAINE, frepresentative-at-inree 
from New York. 

“It seems to me a Mat 4 2 Rates a likeness.”—J. A. 
GARFIELD, Representati 

“It is a very good cieeaena eats W. Lone- 
FELIOW, “Cambri ige, Mass. 

“It 1s admirable and faultless.” —Hon, GERRIT 
SMITH, Peterboro, N. Y. 

“T like it wy, much. It brings out the humane 
qualities of his countenance.”—FREDERICK DOUG- 
Lass, Washington, D. C. 

“ Admirable likeness.”—STEWART L. WOODFORD, 
Representative from New York. 

‘* [t is a good likeness.”—H. B. ANTHONY, U. S. Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island. 

“Tam much pleased with the likeness.”—HENRY L. 
PIERCE. Representative from Massachusetts. 

“The likeness is perfect.” —TH08. Is, JAMES, Post- 
RAC 3 Lea gat go ee ood likeness.”-—-Rev. CHA 

Vv. 8. 
¥, D- D., President of Oberlin Golle e. 

eT thin think’ i it excellent in ever — eal —P. W. 
HrrcscocK, U. 8. Senator from Nebra 

“The likeness is in my judgment excellent.” J. L 
ALCORN, U. 8. Senator from Mississi 

“Itisa most excellent and true li andes and ad- 
mirably T- -eamaaa ’—JOHN A. LOGAN, U. 8. Senator 
Sip eee Lea ’—DUNCAN SHERMAN 

ers, 


oon D. 
ident Yale ¢ 1 
Poe "look of his with which I 
am fam in the later years of his life—not 
the most Dleasinaly characteristic one, for 
smile was rticularly frank and 


upon his noble feat ppearance of 
being a faithful copy of. gone of the Lag be —— mt Roa. 
tographs of Mr. and is very tru 
under Pthe one aspect ‘which it represents." OLIVER 
WENDELL HOLMES, Boston, Mas 
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Mitte is a good portrait and snely executed.”—C, 
ScuHuRz, U.8. Senator from 

“T think it extremely = GEO. T. EDMUNDS, 
U; Se | gman from Vermon' 
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SPLENDID PREMIUMS! 


A Proclamation to Everybody’ 
MAGNIFICENT PRESENTS, 


Thousands Receiving Them! 


THE INDEPENDENT in the future will endeavor to 
maintain the high position which it has held in the 
past. In its literary columns it will depend upon its 
beara yo —< of American and foreign contrib- 

& body of eminent authors. larger, —T, 
than ti that connected with any weekly news 2 
the world; its de ments, devoted to Art, Science, 
Fiesone, Eaucat on, and Biblical Research, are con- 
aie ae specialists in in — departments of 


and ster of clerical 
changes sis continued: it is eee ie columns are 
ee rs who 








nae subscriber to any other 
journal shall receive as much in = value for thes money 
paid as a Subs: to DE. ENT. 
We are also determined not to be excelled in the 
way of Dp meng ee and hereby proclaim Lf as an un- 
doubte fact that we give with THE INDEPENDENT 
more beautiful, meritorious, and really valunble pre- 
ea oe than are offered by any other weekly paper 
yu 
A few w years ago an oil painting 
rarity, b 


was so much 0 


ssess one ‘0-day the windows of our fancy stores 
are lined ictures so nearly like oil paintings as 
be id from them, and * a cost "me 


y 
brings them aa the reach of = 
of to-day, for PI ical gue is as good as 
painting in ly indeed, it is an oll painting, only the 
ting is quickly done, bya uliar kind of — 
g process, instead of by the id of the artist. 


OUR NEW PREMIUM 


is one of these fine Chrom We nave been fortu- 
nate in socurth the servines of the Eminent American 
A . Ca’ (among whose works is the 
grget o oil painting of “Lincoln and his 

rst Reading of the Em 

it was directed by us to design and produce some- 

thing really bt pee pew and which woul be creditable 
both to himself and to ourselves. He was instructed to 
do this vender of a or expense. The resultis 
what might have from this world-re- 


The fine ch rome 


binet,” or 
clamation”), 








nowned ae. He » des gned ana has painted 2 
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combinations. This reproduced in all the 
richness of oil color p— meee a 








eons ore ever produced in the ¢ campers now given 
away subscriber and rae eo 
This is believed to be one of the ~oee uable pre- 
miums ever offered for ese subscriber. 
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yee ae One name sent with $3.25 will get this 
Engraving, and also THE INDEPENDENT for one year. 


ENGRAVINGS OF GRANT AND WILSON, 


Ri Engra 
esident GRANT and Vice-President WILSON. 


SPLENDID STEEL ENGRAVING OF 
EDWIN M. STANTON, LATE SECRETARY 
OF WAR. 

We will _— te bd this excellent engraving, 
printed on fine rd, to every subscriber who 
will send us the name ofa yearl as with the 
money—viz., $3.00 in advance. The engraving will be 
mnt. postage paid, to any post-office in the United 


“PROVIDENCE” WRINGER. 

We have made arrangements with the manufactur- 
ers of the ‘“‘ Providence Wringer,”’ by which we offer 
the ‘* Cog-Wheel Machine” (cash price $8) (o any per- 

son who will send us the names of three NEW sub- 
scribers, with the money, $9; or who will renew their 
own subscription for four years in advance map) oe 
us $12. The “ Wringer” will be delivered at our o 
or sent by express as may be directed. 


CARPENTER’S BOOK, 

SIX ae AT THE WHITE HOUSE WITH 
BRAHAM LINCOLN. 

We will aint THE INDEPENDENT one year—price 
4 ane Months at sony White House ”—price 
1.50— e paid, to 9 person who will send us 
$3.50 ; rT 3 ewill send ar ix Months at the White 
ioe with Abraham Lincoln” as a present to any 
person who will send us the name of one new sub- 
ccm to THE INDEPENDENT, with the money—viz. 


MAGAZINES AND NEWSPAPERS. 


azines or Kownpapers for the sums set opposite 
eac respectively 





ferent chromo-litho- 
‘aphic stones, making a large and superb G Ou 
, and is entitled 


MEMORIES OF CHILDHOOD.” 


Tt is 17 ante 21 inches in size ona is relly? beautiful 
the chromo-lithographtc art. is picture, 

which hi has the Baer rance of aaeien oil painting, is 
well worth $10; but it cannot be obtained at any price 
except in connection with our paper. It will be kept 
ee pe asa premium picture. Asa work of art 


= - ma 
branch of which is suspended a sying. In this swing 
1d lad who is 


hb 
er hands, and another ety intelligent and 
o—_ fed-looking —_ with his slate and books un- 
der are thoughtfully looking at the effect 
] aor ah . ‘There is ‘aiso in the foreground a favorite 
Eaquimatix dog. which seems to take a deep interest 
n the proceed t whtle in the background is a sail- 
boat upon the la ing atthe base of a mountain. 
Flowers are in full u oom about them, buttercups in 
abundance; and 1 icture is one ous estive of mod- 
esty s a delightful 
household picture, » sulted | to any oar or drawing- 
ro 


om. 
It will be sent, postpaid, unmounted to EVERY 
Annual Subscriber to THE INDEPENDENT who pays 
.00 in advance; or. mounted = canvas, rolled ready 
or framing, for ; Or, mounted on canvas and 
stretchers, like an oil painting, for $3.50. The latterin 
* cases will be sent by express at the risk and expense 
criber. On account of its = Nad by 21), we 
cannot safely send it by mail on stret 








We also continue to give our TWO Chromos, 
“GOOD-NIGHT FROLIC” and “SO TIRED.” 


These pictures were painted by the eminent artist, 
Mr. G. G. Fish, and are, indeed, exquisitely beautiful. 
One of = is called “A Good-Night Frolic,” and 

represents a young girl frolicing wit her kitten upon 
the bed. The little blue-eyed fairy is dangling one 
of her many beautiful blonde curls over tne kitten, 
which is lying on its back, trying to catch the curl 
with its paws. Fis, to ndeed a perfect gem, that one 


cannot help fal ling in —_— with at first sight. The 
other ba yo is that of a young girl, has 
comple 


admiration of it and pronounce it positively splendid. 
These two pi es we have had chromoed, at great 
= nse, By cs pm A the best chromo-lithographic 


arene. nostaen paid (unmounted), as a premium 
for every NEW 


vas stretcher, precisely lik = an oil painting, for 30 
cents extra—viz. $3.50 


Ritchie’s magnificent steel engraving of Abraham 
Lincoln’s 


“FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION.” 


Our magnificent hogs | Mogzeving. by Ritchie (one of 
the largest and most speci mens of art ever 
executed in America) petitied “The First Reading of 
the Emancipation Proclamation by Abraham Lin- 
coln,” is becoming more and more valuable as one 
after another of the This there senrenented are 
removed orig death is woutetet aut pie cture has a 

“MOST §S' LIKEN Ess” 
of President Lageot om and x whole _aLeaet vin, 
Chase, Seward, Stanton, Bates, Smith 
Welles. The last two only are living. 
away as premiums for new subscri ers over 13,000 of 
pene A Cee and the demand seems now to be 
8 

It var subscribers and friends want this splendid 
work of a who does not?—let them EACH 
AND EVERY ONE send us the name of 0 one sub- 
scriber and $3.25 in advance, when it will be sent at 

once by mail, free of postage. Before we purchased 
the steel plate this engraving was, as it now is, richly 

wort 


We absolutel rantee perfect satisfaction in every 
=| sea onl parties, or the mnoney will positively be re. Te- 





Ritchie’s magnificent steel engraving entitled 

AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Size 24 by 3834 inches. 

One of the Finest and Most Celebrated Steel En. 
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Farm and Garilen. 


THE AMERICAN IVY. 


BY ANDREW 8. FULLER. 








Tue application of foreign names to Amer- 
ican plants frequently causes some confusion 
when we attempt to convey in plain English 
an idea of their characteristics. For instance, 
the plant under consideration is known by 
several names—such as Five-fingered Ivy, Vir- 
ginia Creeper, and American Ivy ; but it is not, 
in fact, in any way related to the true “‘Ivies ” 
of Europe. 

We have also many other plants bearing the 
same common names as exotic kinds, belonging 
to an entirely different family or genus. There 
are several wild evergreen shrubs known 
under the rather general name of “laurel,” 
neither of which are related to the Laurus of 
the Old World. But we have, however, sev- 
eral trees and shrubs—such as the common 
sassafras and spice-bush—which are closely 
allied to the true laure]; but this name seldom 
or never happened to be applied to them, 
probably because their leaves are deciduous, 
instead of evergreen. 

Our American Ivy belongs to the same fam- 
ily as the native grapes and its botanical name 
is Ampelopsis quinquefolia, or Five-leaved Am- 
pelopsis. It is truly one of the most beautiful 
of climbing vines ; and, although not celebrated 
in song to the extent of its European name- 
sake, it is none the less worthy of culture or 
admiration as an ornamental plant. 

We may not beable to say, with Cunning- 
ham, 

“T love the ivy-mantled tower, 

Rocked by the storms of a thousand years”; 
but we bave an abundance of what Parnell 
might consider symbols of generous friendship 
attaching itself to wretchedness. 

“ Thus stands an aged elm in tvy bound, 

Thus youthful ivy clasps an elm around.” 


During the summer our American Ivy grows 
luxuriantly either in shade or bright sunlight, 
its glossy green leaves covering many a gnarly 
stem of oak, elm, or other giant of the field or 
forest, to which it will not only cling, but creep 
upward to the topmost branches, frequently 
spreading out, forming a leafy canopy to some 
old and long dead monarch of the wood. But 
it is only when the cool nights of autumn 
come that this vine shows its greatest beauty, 
for it belongs to 

“That veteran troop who will not for a blast 

Of nipping air, like cowards, quit the field.” 
The leaves at this time change to a brilliant, 
fiery crimson, and many a stem an@ tree-top is 
ablaze with this most gorgeous-leayed climber. 

The old poets of Europe have sung the 
praises of their somber-leaved Thedera helix ; 
butthe fiery hue and changeableness of our Am- 
pelopsis comes much nearer being symbolic of 
our national character. 

The trees, shrubs, and rocks along the banks 
of thousands of our rivers and smaller streams 
are at this time covered with crimson mantles 
of American Ivy, which enliven and make our 
landscapes brilliant—even surpassing in rich- 
ness of coloring Nature’s full floral dress of 
spring or summer. 

It is true that our [vy is but one of the bun- 
dreds of native plants which puts on its gayest- 
colored dress when actually dying; but it is 
the vine par excellence which fills up manya 
picture and peeps out from a thousand shady 
nooks, otherwise dark and gloomy. 

No pen-picture or artist’s pencil can do this 
vine justice in portraying its many beauties, as 
well as intrinsic merits; and I wish that every 
lover of the beautifulin Nature would look 
well to this handsome plant, It thrives in 
almost any soil not too wet, and may be em- 
ployed for covering arbors, lattice-work, 
screens, or old trunks of trees, rocks, or heaps 
of stone and rubbish—a lovely plant through- 
out the summer, going out in autumn with the 
brilliant flash of a rocket. 

It is so readily transplanted from its wild 
habitats to the garden, either in fall or spring, 
ghat no special directions are required, because, 
so tenacious of life, even the most careless in 
such matters can hardly fail to succeed. To 
insure a vigorous growth it is only necessary 
to dig up a rooted layer or old plant, cut- 
ting off the top, then set out in any good rich 
soil. 


WHAT SHALL WE PRESERVE? 


Tus is aproblem that most lovers of flowers 
find hard to.solve. The result is that the con- 
servatory or flower-window is crowded with 
pets that one dislikes to give up, and in a few 
weeks not one of them is a source of pleasure, 
A few judiciously-selected plants give great 
pleasure all winter; but sticks and pots and dy- 
ing leaves and weak, pale shoots are a nuisance 
to the eye and a source of disease. 

Let us take a walk through the garden and 
discuss the matter. The Petunias are peculiar- 
ly fine just now and the beds bave, doubtless, 
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some superior varieties, But unless we have 
® variety so markedly excellent as to warrant 
its being placed in the hands of a professional 
florist it is better to trust to seed for next sea- 
son’s bloom and allow these plants to die—that 
is, if we are any way likely to be crowded. If 
not, a neat single-flowered Petunia will give @ 
grand profusion of bloom, late and early. Let 
it be a single-petaled variety, by all means, and 
& sweet-scented specimen. It is known by all 
flower lovers that some Petunias are as offens- 
ive as others are delightful in fragrance. 

Our Fuschias, with the exception of our Sir 
Colin Campbell and a speciosa for pendant 
growth, will do better to rest in the cellar. 
Verbenas it is folly for us to trouble 
with, unless they are all we have. They 
Gemand the best place every time and 
will be very likely to become sickly before 
spring. It is cheaper to renew them by pur- 
chase. Our Geraniums of the Horseshoe 
class we will digup on a bright day, after cut- 
ting off nearly all the leaves, and will seta 
few inches apart in a shallow box in moist 
dirt, just as it comes from the bed. We will 
pack the roots tight, and set the box ina dry, 
cool, light cellar. And not adrop of water 
must be put on them from that time till they 
are again in their garden-bed. Here are some 
fifty plants of attraction and as many more of 
the doubles, all of which we will warrant a 
safe sleep for the winter. This fine Rose Ge 
ranium, cut back snugly, we need in the win- 
dow. We shall try one ortwo roses; even if 
we kill them—either Marechel Neil, or Her- 
mosa, or Sanguinea, or Louis Phillippe. San- 
guinea will be sure todo well. Our Callas, 
that have been summering lazily, are ready 
for a place. One or two Begonias of the 
flowering sort, for back seats. A Tropceolum, 
or Nasturtium, and a Passion Vine will help, 
both with foliage and blossom. The Nastur- 
tium is handsome enough in the summer, but 
for a lady’s window itis doubly acceptable in 
the winter. An Abutilon will serve a good 
purpose, if there be room; if not, let it 
go to the cellar and be left without 
water. We come now to the Heliotropes. 
Reputed to be so difficult of transplantation, 
they are among the most ready for ashift. If 
they have been pegged down during the sum- 
mer, as they should have been, cut away all but 
two fine, erect stalks, remove the dirt care- 
fully till the ball fits the pot, and set ina cool 
place. You will lose an immense mass of foli- 
age and preserve only a stalk or two; but you 
will have the germ of a superb plant. Our 
Coleus and Achyranthus we will preserve by a 
pot of cuttings. For an ordinary green-room 
the Achyranthus will be far preferable to the 
most charming varieties of Coleus. Here we 
come toa Mignonette specially prepared for 
our purpose. It has had all its profuse growth 
cut off except one fine, strong stalk, which has 
limbed out at each joint and is twenty inches 
high. Now rub off all the buds for six inches 
from the soil and with great care repot. The 
roots, you will find, are very hard and fiberless. 
As you remove the dirt, with a sharp knife 
sever the roots from the ball. Our Lantanas 
we shall store away where they cannot freeze 
and where they will not be watered. 

Now with a few Hyacinths and a Japan Lily 
we have taken from the garden all we can use. 
If we have a conservatory already partially 
filled with choice greenhouse plants, these will 
complete the assortment for winter. 

E. P. PowEi. 
Stitt cone 


TOPICS OF INTEREST. 


THE BEST BREED OF COWS. 


Stock fanciers have not yet agreed upon one 
single kind which is best for all purposes— 
milk, fattening, or work. The Ayrshire, by 
common consent, is the best for an abundance 
of milk only, while the Alderney gives the best 
quality and most delicious rich cream. Dr. 
Nichols, of Boston, was asked by a friend who 
was just contemplating stocking a farm: 
‘‘What breed of cows do you prefer?” 
“Well,” he replied, “for our work we prefer 
the good old-fashioned domestic cow, a cow 
purely ‘native,’ such as have been in New 
England for two hundred years.” ‘But what 
do you mean? Do you not admit the great 
superiority of the Jerseys, the Alderneys, the 
Devons, the Short Horns, the Dutch, the 
Kerry, the’— “No sir,” interrupting him; 
“we donot admit that for stocking a New 
England farm, for real practical work, there 
is any cow so useful, so profitable as a care- 
fully bred, well-taken-care-of domestic cow.” 
If one has a fine lawn or a fancy farm which he 
desires to ornament with attractive animals, 
put in some of the beautiful Alderneys or 
Jerseys; or, if he has broad, rich pastures, 
such a8 are common in Holland, a few of the 
large black Dutch animals will do very well 
and be pleasing to the landscape; but none of 
these will flourish on our brown hills and or- 
dinary farm treatment. We have in our farm 
herd a few of the finest pure blood Jerseys 
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they are our pets. The Jerseys are 80 do- 
cile, intelligent, and beautiful, they become 
great favorites wherever kept ; and if a family 
desires a single cow, to receive extra care and 
feeding, they are indeed desirable. In our cli- 
mate the winters are long and severe, the 
summer feed scanty, and no foreign breeds of 
cows will do as well, looking not alone to 
milk, but to beef, as our common hardy cows. 
If we would take as much pains to improve 
our native breeds as is bestowed upon the im-: 
ported, great good would result to our dairy 
farming. We have a cow of pure, unadulter- 
ated native blood which in September, soon 
after dropping her calf, gave twenty quarts of 
good milk at one milking. She is now giving 
fourteen quarts each day. If any of the fancy 
imported varieties do better than this, they 
have not come under our notice.’” 


GRASSHOPPERS.—NO FEARS OF EASTERN EMI- 
GRATION, 

Prof. C. V. Riley, the state entomologist, 

has been interviewed by a St. Louis reporter 

who wasin pursuit of knowledge about the 

hateful grasshopper. Here is what he learned : 

“There isagreat deal of alarm expressed 

about these locusts—a fear that they will come 

to this partof thecountry. I wish to allay that 

fear. I do not think there is any reason to be- 

lieve they will get any nearer than they have, 

Within the last sixty years they have not ex- 
tended beyond a certain tier of counties in 

Missouri. I have got a good many letters like 
this (holding one up from Cole County). I got 
word from Mr. Broadhead, state geologist, that 
the locusts or grasshoppers are at Pleasant 
Hill, but not doing much damage. I said that 
would be the eastern limit. They will not go 
beyond. Iam going to see if they extend be- 
yond that point and will spend a few days in 
the district. It is afew miles from the western 
limit of the state. On reference to our chron- 
icles, I find they have never passed the western 

tier of counties of our state and there is every 
reason to believe they never will. There is a 
limit to the flight of these insects; consequent- 
ly, I can tell the farmers of Missouri and 
others over the state that there is no need of 
apprehension. They are bad in Kansas City 
and some of the northwestern counties; but 
they need not fear them to the east. I have 
records of these invasions—such as have at- 
tracted any attention—during the last sixty 
years. In 1866 they came as far as Pleasant 
Hill; but did not do much harm and did not 
go beyond. All these letters are respecting 
the grasshoppers [pointing to a package of 
papers].”” 

The reporter asked the man of science how 
he explained the cause of theseinvasions. He 
said, briefly: ‘These insects are natives of the 
canons of the Rocky Mountains. They breed 
by nature there, at a great altitude. Every 
few years in their native habitat they become 
so prodigiously multiplied that by the time 
they acquire their wings they are forced from 
there by necessity. They have cleaned off 
every green thing where they hatch, and they 
are forced by hunger to take flight, and they 
swarm on the plains below in large pumbers. 
In the course of a year they are not capable of 
extending beyond a certain limit, and that 
point I have indicated to you, 

“Another point: When they get down to 
the plains of the East the greater density and 
humidity of the atmosphere does not suit 
them. The change is such that, instead of 
multiplying in geometrical ratio, as some in- 
gects do, they become sickly. The first gen- 
eration hatch their eggs deposited in this low 
country and die, many of them before they can 
do much injury, They are seldom fertile and 
become intestate, so that there is no second 
generation. I intend to go fully into the sub- 
ject in my next annual report and I am answer- 
ing letters continually. The main point is to 
assure the people of Missouri that there is no 
danger beyond the western tier of counties. 
A great deal can be done to guard against the 
injury next year. I will explain what can be 
done this fall to prevent sucha visitation. In 
Minnesota the injury by grasshoppers was 
caused by the progeny of those that came last 
fall, and that might have been prevented by 
proper efforts. I will suggest the means to be 
adopted.” 

In reply to further inquiries, Professor Riley 
said that the insect is properly termed the 
locust, and is the same creature that is men- 
tioned in the New Testament Scriptures. As 

to the means of doing away with the locusts’ 
eggs, he suggested deep plowing and irriga- 
tion of the land. They never lay their eggs in 
moist lands and they soon rot where there is 
moisture. 
TAKING UP AND REPOTTING. 


The following good practical hints are from 
the pen of Edgar Sanders, which we copy from 
The Prairie Farmer : ‘ , 

“Transplanting trees and shrubs out of 
doors is different in size only to that of taking 
up and repotting plants for the greenhouse or 





and some grades of the different breeds, and 


others have long, straggling roots and 
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one can the other, with this q per 
haps—that for out-of-door plan 

jects are generally in a state rds. 
tender plants have all their forces in full vigor 
They are both alike in the manner of ; 
some having small fibrous roots, 


quite 
the bulb, comparatively easily venaie we 


ally termed difficult of removal, One 
something what sort of roots a tree or Plant ig 
making by its growth. For example, if push, 
ing but few shoots and those of 8 vigorous 
nature, then the chances are such plants ary 
also making afew strong roots; while it 
growth is a mass of small shoots, then the 
roots will correspond, and the latter wi n 
move very much the easiest, 

“If in transplanting not a fiber ig ip 
then it can never show signs of removal: 

in proportion to the destruction of roots wil 
it be necessary to ward off danger by 

in the top or otherwise. All trees and Plants 
are constantly giving off moisture, even when 
denuded of leaves. This is supplied by ty 
roots from the soil, and if the roots are q. 
stroyed the supply ceases, and the Bubject 
dries up, in consequence. 

“As a humid atmosphere prevents thy 
wasteage to so great an extent, trang 

is better performed in the spring than ip thy 
fall, and in a climate like England as comperg 
toour own. A plant taken up, ‘potted, ang 
placed in the full sun out of doors would 
soon dry up to powder; while if placed in, 
confined atmosphere, easily kept moist, like, 
cold-pit, for instance, with the rays of them 
partially obstructed, it would wilt but little an 
very soon put forth its roots and recover, 

“ We believe it was Dr. Stayman, of Kansu, 
that a few years ago attempted to prove 
philosophical grounds that for successful tray. 
planting no tree or plant should everbe prung 
at removal. It is safe to say few gardeny 
took stock in the idea, and they continue 
prune back in proportion to the mutilation ¢ 
the roots at removal. 

“There is a method of pruning with pot 
plants easy of application, which is disleatay 
A plant deprived of one-half of its leaves wil) 
need but one-half its roots to furnish mp 
enough to keep it from wilting. To sum mp, se 
cure all the roots possible; if with some soll 
attached, so much the better. Pot intoassmal 
pots as the roots will conveniently go into, a 
in a light, leafy soil, to induce fresh roouw 
start out. Prune back and disleaf, so ti 
wilting of the foliage does not take place m 
terially when given the best position at ds 
posal, Frequently sprinkling the foliage pre 
vents evaporation and is a help in this matter 
also.” 

SHRUBS FOR WINDOW DEOORATIONS. 

Josiah Hoopes recommends the followings 
the best for this purpose, being especiallyi# 
and easily managed: 

‘Azalea amena, producing an abundanced 
rosy-red flowers ; Daphne eneorum, a dwarf bush, 
with umbels of pink, odorous bloom; al od 
the Deutzia genus, from the larger-growing 
scabra and crenato fi. pl. to the little, compact 
growing gracilis. The Weigela, as it is called- 
more properly, however, Diervilla—contains 4 
splendid assortment for our purpose. Th 
best are the old rosea, nana variegata, and hor 

tensis nivea. The Forsythia viridissima ist 
charming golden-yellow flower in very early 
spring and forces finely. And then the dwst 
almonds, whose botanical names are the sib 
ject of much dispute, yet beautiful always, 
unexcelled for the use in question, the whit 
being preferable to the rose-colored? Neatly 
related to these is the handsome new Pruw 
triloba, with large double rose-colored flowers 
The genus Spires also contains a rare selection 
of species for forcing purposes. As 
adapted may be named prunifolia, with num 
ous double white flowers; Zeevesit, both doublt 
and single; wulmifolia, with heads of mist 
looking bloom; and, best of all, the mf 
species from Japan, called Thunbergit, vl 
dwarf in all its parts. The Cut-leaved Persist 
Lilac forces very well and is pretty and f 
grant. - I might mention many others; but ti? 
foregoing will be found sufficient to an 
variety in color, ete. As regards methods: 
any time before the ground freezes lift the 
plants, which should be young, bushy SP 
imens, healthy but not too large, snd 
them in good compost, with plenty of drain 
age. Set them away in # cool, light cellar for 
a period of rest, and then place ins a 
sunny window to bring gradually forward. 
the bloom begins to open they may be pa 
in the show-window wherever desired, t0 
light not only your own eyes and those - 
your visitors, but those of the passer-by 
well.” 
TRUMPET CREEPER. 

A correspondent of The Horticulturist, {0 
speaking of the beauty of this charming cree?” 
er, says: ‘ 

“Few things are more grand than to #900 
Trumpet Creeper cover an immense space 
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wid fhe sun shining the sight is dazzling. 

Where the cliffs face the south these show to 
the best advantage. I could show you them 

pow over one pundred feet high, covering a 
thousand square feet in all their glory. 

“This is the bright side; now for the other, 
when fn the late automa you walk along be- 
peath these naked cliffs the Bignonia looks 
tke 8 gray serpent attached to the wall, with 

here and there pods dangling and flapping 
the rock, giving the already sad scene 
look. 
ety? creat is to come when the hus- 
is taken into account, These burst- 
send their contents out to the 
est pa spread all over the bottom-lands, 
where they are a most abominable nuisance. 
They come up in thousands and are almost in- 
yulnerable. Scythe, hoe, plow, and all else 
seem unvailing for one or two years. And 
even if destroyed, one season’s lying idle of 
fond’ se fill it again. 

“The Morning Glory, of which we have mil- 
Honson an acre, are pretty enough ; but where 
corn is to be cut in the fall they are a little too 

much attached to the corn for convenience. 
To give you an idea of how weeds grow in 
these rich bottom-lands, I will tell you that up 
to this date I have cleared one patch five times 
this season and expect to give it two or three 
more clearings. 

“Tast season it was kept clean; but there 
gems to be seed enough in the ground still. 
But if weeds grow, other things do also. Corn 
will grow fifteen feet high.” 


PRESSING FERNS. 

The most graceful of our wood plantsare the 
Yerns. Every lady knows what acherm they 
give by their presence in the house, whether 
by combination in the floral bouquet or by 
being pressed and formed into a dried bouquet, 
Seritner’s Monthly recommends the boys and 
gilsto gather them every fall and press them, 
for mantle ornaments. The Monthly says : 

“They are so pretty and refreshing to have 
tp tehouse in cold weather, so easily obtained, 
pislittle trouble to prepare that it is a pity 
dutany one should be without a few bunches 

when the flower season has passed. There are 
many ways of preserving them, but the one 
that seems most successful is to pick the ferns 
when they are young and tender, lay them be- 
tween newspapers or in large flat books and 
place them under very heavy weights until the 
sap has entirely dried. Persons who gather 
them in August often leave them in press till 
Thanksgiving or Christmas, asserting that this 
long subjection to weights keeps the color bet- 
ter than any other method. The safest way 
tosecure perfect ferns is to take a book to the 
woods and lay each one between the leaves as 
won as broken from the stem. Evenin a few 
winutes ferns will curl up at the tips, and after 
an hour or two it is almost impossible to lay 
them flat, This process is very good for bright 
leaves and makes them less artificial than 
when theyare varnished. Bunches of autumn 
leaves are very beautiful for evening decora- 
tions, if a lighted candle be set bebind them. 

This brings out their brilliant tints and gives 

them the appearance of having been freshly 

tthered.”” 
SILK CULTURE IN MISSISSIPPI. 

Acolony of some fifty Germans from Chi- 
cgohave recently embarked in the silk-worm 
wn tik-making business, near Meridian, on 
‘eMobile and Ohio Railroad. Each put $250 
lito the joint enterprise, buying 1,000 acres for 

The corporative system of buying, sell- 
ing, md managing the business has been 

\opted. The new town or settlement is called 

Colonia, 8ik-worm experts are managing the 

tulerprise, 
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ALWAYS ASE YOUR STATIONER FOR ESTERBROOKE’S PENS. 


= RiYMYER 


WORKS, CAMDEN, N. J. SAMPLES AND PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 
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LISTER BROTHERS 





CELEBRATED FERTILIZERS. 


PURE BONE SUPER-PHOSPHATE OF 
LIME. 


PREPARED SPECIALLY FOR TOBACCO. 


GROUND BONE, __ 
BONE MEAL, 
BONE FLOUR. 


and other crops, the best proof of their 
merits. Their freedom from adulteratio 
particle available tor fe eae and the low 


bee Ee aes make 
er to give obey s fair trial. 
LISTER BROTHERS, 
New York Office, 159 Front St. 
Factory, Newark, WN. J. 
Farmers and Dealers are invited to send for Cir- 





SOMETHING TO HAMMER ON—FOR 
FARMERS, 


Planters, or Country Gentiemen, 
who have need of such an article about the HOUSE, 
STABLE, and WORKSHOP. 
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THE SILVER EACLE a, 
SAMUEL HA of Lincoln Center, ine, 
President ot, the 2 North orth ‘Penobscot 1 ural So- 
of May 14, 187: b enue Silver 
Bacio Plow in is the best plow that h have ever handled 
arate and good work. Thave 1 followed 
and. recommend this plow to 
farmers p¥.., me tent i plow I have ever seen.” Manu- 





factured on b ANUM MANUFA( Cc. 
TURING OO. oF ai Hi um, Connecticut. Send for 
an illustrated list an he Farmer's New Almanac. 





Budd Doble’s Condition Powders. 
dD. H. A. C.—ONE. 


INVALUABLE FOR HORSES OUT OF CONDITION, 


and when in condition will aeyarietly keep them so. 

Farmers and . look to your in 
Put up in packages of 1 B. Price $1. 

Forwarded to ea | PES countzy v upon “the re- 


BUDD DOBLB, 14% South Penn Square, Philad. 
nares Radel Ried ant Parishea Rents tor Gree 
Every ry, reoter, every Farmer, every Hi t Owner 
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PAINTS. 


ARE YOU GOING TO PAINT? 


BUY 


MILLER BROS.’ 
CHEMICAL PAINT, 


and save one-third the cost of 
painting and get a paint that is 
much handsomer and will tast 
three times as long as any paint in 
the world. 

¥ jay wepered penty foe use in White and Black and 








lors. Is on over ten 
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of which have been painted years and now loo 
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» MILLER BROS., 
Office 109 Water street, Cleveland, Ohio. 





ga” Factory 29 and 31 St. Clair street. 


ARE YOU COING TO PAINT ? 


OVER 200,000 HOUSES 


PAINTED WITH THE 


AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT. 


White and all the fashionable shades 
mixed ready for use and sold 
by the gallon. 
EXTRACTS FROM OUR LETTERS. 

Hon. JaS. NEGLEY, Pittsburgh, Pa.: “ Altogether 
I find the’ Averill’ the cheapest and best.” 
PETER HENDERSON, Esq.: “The ‘Averill’ 
proved superior to lead and oil.” 
C. W. SPOONER, Treas., Cordage Co., Plymouth, 
Mass.: “The ‘ Averill Chemical’ has proved good.” 

C. A, ALLYN, Esq., Palmyra, N. Y.: “ The ‘ Averill 
Paint’ is as bright to-day as when applied three 
years ago.” 


has 


Hundreds of testimonials from owners of the finest 
residences in the country, with Sample Card of Col- 
ors, furnished free by dealers generally, and by the 


AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT CO., 


32 Burling Slip, New York; or 132 East 
River 8t., Cleveland, O. 
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MENEELY’S BELLS. 


The genuine Troy v Church Bells, known to the 
poblie ane sine 326 wh ey have acquired a reputation 
le exceeding that of all 


ia ~ we ENRELY A & TCOMPAKY. 





MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


BELL FOUNDERS, TROY, N. Y., 


ufacture asuperior bry SeaeTH Bells. 
“Special atte attention given to RCH 
justrated Catalogues sent 


BELLS. 





MEDICAL. 


SCOVILL’S 
BLOOD Liver SYRUP! 


All cutaneous eruptions on the face or body indicate 


AN IMPURE OONDITION OF THE BLOOD, 


and this may or my not be SCROFULA; but in either 
case the dis: is nothing more than an INSIDIOUS 
POISON, that 


BURNS LIKE A TERRIBLE FIRE, 


as it courses on the veins, sowing seeds of death 
with every pulsati 


In this condition aa things something is needed aT 
ONCE to CLEANSE THE BLOOD; and 


SCOVILL'S BLOOD AND LIVER SYRUP 


will positively effect this desideratum, expelling every 
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Beckwith Machine Co, 
New York: 862 Broadway. 

Chicago: 231 Wabash Ave. 
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Price-List. Address, LAMB KNITTING MA 
eure Co at Chicopee Falls, Male Cincinnati, O., 
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IRON WORKS, HARDWARE, ETC. 


sineoe'N New 





PHELPS, DODGE & CO. 


CLIFF ST., between John and Fulton, 
NEW YORK, 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
TIN AND ROOFING PLATES, 
OF ALL SIZES AND KINDS. 

PIG TIN, RUSSIA SHEET IRON, 
Charcoal and Common Sheet Iron, 
Lead, Sheet Zinc, Copper, 
SPELTER, SOLDER, ANTIMONY, Ero. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
GorrEe. BRASS, AND WIRE. 
IMPROVED 1874. 
DOUBLE ACTING 
BUCKET-PLUNGER 


VSteam Pum ps 
ALWAYS RELIABLE. 


VALLEY MACHINE COMPANY, 
Easthampton, Mass. 


BELLS AND CLOCKS. 


E. HOWARD & CO’S. 
TOWER CLOCKES,. 


Jere beep tayted ever Chiety youre; wemaeates 



























E. HOWARD & CO., 
15 Maiden Lane, New York. 





BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 
Superior Bells of Co 
mounted with the best 
ings, for 





Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, 
168 and 104 Kast Second &t., Cincinaath 








trace of disease from the blood and system and leav- 
ing the skin 
SOFT, FAIR, AND BEAUTIFUL. 

Hundreds of certificates attest its value. Price $1 
per bottle. 

JOHN F. HENRY, CURRAN & CO., Proprietors, 

8 and 9 College Place, New York. 
ALSO PROPRIETORS OF 


Hall’s Balsam for the Lungs, Carbolic Salva, 
Edey’s Carbolic Troches, Oxygenated Bite 
ters for Dyspepsia, Dr. Mott’s Liver Pills, 
Dr. Rogers’s Vegetable Worm Syrup, 

Dr. Bennett’s Sure Death to Rats, 
Mice, and Vermin, Russian Hair 
Dye, ete., etc. 

FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


THE GREATEST MEDICAL DIS- 
COVERY OF THE AGE. 


Mr. KENNEDY, of Roxbury, has discovered in one 
of OUR COMMON PASTURE WEEDS & remedy that 
cures every kind of humor, from the worst Scrofula 
down to a pimple. 


1 to 4 bottles will cure the worst kind of pimples. 

2to8 bottles will clear the system of boils. 

2 bottles are warranted to cure the worst canker in 
the mouth and stomach. 

8 to 5 bottles are warranted to cure the worst kind 
of erysipelas. 

1to2 bottles are warranted to cure all humors in 
the eyes. 

2to 5 bottles are warranted to cure running of the 
ears and blotches among the hair. 

4 to 6 bottles are warranted to cure corrupt and run- 
ning sores. 

2 to 5 bottles will cure scaly eruptions of the skin. 

2 to 3 bottles are warranted to cure the most desper- 
ate case of rbeumatism. 

2 to 4 bottles are warranted to cure salt rheum. 

8 to 8 bottles will cure the worst case of scrcfula. 


Bygiving strict attention to the directions in the 
pamphlet around each bottle and @ judicious appli- 
cation of the Scrofula Ointment, Salt Rheum Oint- 
ment, and Healing Ointment every humor, of what~ 
soever name or nature, cancer excepted, is perfectly 
and permanently healed. 

Manufactured by DONALD KENNEDY, Roxbury, 
Mass. JOHN F. HENRY, CURRAN & CO., General 
Agents, New York. For sale by every druggist in the 
United States and British Provinces. Price, $1.50. 
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THE: ‘DYING BODY SILVER-PLATED WARE 


SUPPLIED WITH THE 
VICOR OF LIFE 


THROUGH 
DR. RADWAY’S 


SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT, 


THE CREAT 
BLOOD. PURIFIER! 


ONE BOTTLE 
wif! make the Blood pure, the Skin clear, the Eyes 
bright,the Complexion th and transp t, the 
Hair strong, and remoye all ‘Sores, Pimples, Blotches, 
Pustules, Tetters, Cankers, etc., from the Head, Face, 
Neck, Mouth, and.Skin. Itis pleasant to take and 
the dose is small. 





It Resolves away Diseased Deposits; it Purifies the 
Blood and Renovates the System; it cures 
with certainty all Chronic Diseases 
that have lingered in the sys- 
tem five or ten years, 
whether it be 


Scrofula or Syphilitic, Hereditary 
or Contagious, 


“BE IT SEATED IN THE 


Lungs or Stomach, Skin or Bones, Flesh or 
Nerves, 


CORRUPTING THE SOLIDS AND VITIATING 
THE FLUIDS. 


Chronic Rheumatism, Scrofula, Glandular Swelling, 
cing 3 Cough, Cancerous Affections, Syphilitic 
gompent Bie, Bleeding of the Lange Dyspepsia, Water 
oloreux, White ellings. Tuwors, Ul- 

cers, ie and Hip caanen " Merearial Diseases, 
2 . Dropsy, Riekets, Salt 
Rheum, Bronchitis, Consum ptip, L iver Complaints, 
Vicersin the Throat, Mou Nodes in the 
Glands and other parts of the sys a Led Eyes 





w 
der . Mod ern Chemistry, and a days’ use will 
prove pay.  Reraen using it for either Ms ese forms 
of aigeneet ils potent power to cure them 

Sold by Druggists: $1 per bottle. 


R. R. R. 
— RADWAY’S 
‘READY. RELIEF, 


The Cheapest and Best Medicine for 
Family Use in the World! 


One 50 Cent Bottle 


WILI.CURE MORE ore sees SD ® REVENT 
THE SYSTEM AGAINST SUDDEN ATTACKS OF 
EPi LEMICS AND CONTAGIOUS DISBASES THAN 





ONE LONDRED DOLLAKS EN: KOR 
PS ora MEDICINES OR MEDICAL ATTEND- 


E MOMENT RADWAY’S READY RELIEF IS 
APPLIED EXTERNALLY—OR TAKEN INTERN- 
ALL DING TO DIRECTIONS—PAIN,SROM 
WHATEVER CAUSE, CEASES TO EXIST 

IMPORTANT.~ Miners, Farmers, and others resid- 
ing in s ly-settled districts, where it is ak to 
secure the services of a phy WAY’S 
READY RELIEF is invaluable. i. can be —4 —_ 
positive assurance of doing good in all cases where 
— or == is Sore Theost B or rife seized» with In- 

uenza, Pp: eria, re hroai 8. oarse- 
ness, Bilious Colic, Inflammation of th. i 
, Lungs, Liver, Kidneys; or with Croup, Quin- 
sy, Fever ap gue; or with Neuralgia, Headache, 
ic Doloreux, Toothache, Earache; or with Lumbago, 
4 n in the Back, or Rheumatism; 3 NY! Diarrh 

Cholera Morbus, or Dysentery + or with Burns, Scalds 
or Bruises; or with Sains. s 7 _, or Spasms. The 

application of RAD Y RELIEF 
gure y' youof the worst oe = att = 4 in 


Twenty es oi half a tumbler of water will Bs a 


few moments c 
ARTBURN, SICK HEAD DIAR- 
RH cA DYSENTERY, Rennie WAN THE 
OWLS, ané all INT L PA 
etravelers should ER ie of Rad- 


Saas rN ottd 
way’s Ready Kelief with them. A few props in 
water will revent sickness or ains from 
water. It ~ercape than French Brandy or istote 3s 


ulan 
Sold by Dreadieti: Price "shoe Wifky Cents.._ 


DR. RADWAY’S 
REGULATING PILLS, 


perfectly tasteless, corey, coated 1 men sweet 

P and ngthen. 

Way's! Pills, for the cure of all disorders of the’ Rae 
ach, Liver, oe Ag ML Bladder, Nervous 
Diseases, Head , Constipation. Costiveness, It Indi- 
estion, ‘Dyspe ia, Biliousness, Bilious Fever, In- 
Eemmation of the Bowels, Piles, and all Perenge- 

iscera. Wi to effect a 
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MANUFACTURED BY THE 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA 60., 


550 BROADWAY. 
FIRST PREMIUM AWARDED BY THR AMERI- 
ICAN: INSTITUTE. 
EXTRACT FROM JUDGES’ REPORT. 


oa We consider the goods made by this Company to 
be by far the best made inthis country and, we be- 
lieve, in the world ‘ They are faultless in constuction 
and finish.” 


H. P. DEGRAAP. R. M. TAYLOR. 


W. H. Dicrasy, 
DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 
87 and 89 Bo + 65 Chrysti di 4 2 


STILL wren 70 KEEP THE LARGEST STOCK OF 
PARLOR, DINING, AND BEDROOM 
a FURNITURE, 

mag irre cae, mer Mattresses, Spring-Beds, etc,, 


~ of any House in the United States, which they ofer 
4 t to Retail at Wholesale Prices, 


Please state where you saw this. 








THE 


MIDDLETOWN 


PLATE COMPANY, 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN., 
MANUFACTURE the FINEST QUALITY ot 


SILVER-PLATED WARE, 


riginal Designs for Fallof 1874, inst pas. 
ane for tl ons! goods. For saleby all leading dealers. 


Salesroom 13 John Street, New York. 


PRATT’S 








ASTRAL OIL. 


‘Perfectly Safe. 
CHS. PRATT & CO., 


ESTABLISHED 1770, 
108 FULTON ST., NEW YORK. 


WALLPAPERS 





SINGLE ROOM OR MORE 
MADE TO ORDER 


FACTORY 


FR. BECK & CO., 


206 West 29th St. 


(Samples at American Institute.) 


The only Factory in the United States where 
such work is done, 


ECLIPSE WIND MILLS ARE THE CHEAPEST 


Wj, in the market when power and durability 
; are considered 
Simple in Con- 
mstruction, Power- 
ful in Action, 
Have very little Friction, and Run 
Lightest Winds. It 




















lation 1s Quick and_sure. Will not 
Pack or Freeze in Winter. Every 
Stock Farmer, Cheese Factory and 
Dairy should have a Wind Mill. « 
Ato Je Mill will one water for 300 head 
ie - os Dur i4and 16ft. Mills shell corn 
‘ebuild Wind Mills a 

x0 a7 Ly in diameter, also anti-freezin; 
Force Pumps, Pomp HeadsandG Hinder 
Drive Well Points warran 
thesand. 





Senp For Circuiar, 


ECLIPSE WIND MILL COMPANY, 
BELOIT, WIS. 


Brevy, Mill. Warranted, 








MANUFACTORY AND SALESROOM, 
23 & 25 RANDOLPH ST., CHICAGO 





EARN TELEGRAPH 


= s the Union Telegraph Co.'s College. 
Boyne situation guaranteed and 
paid while practicing. Ad- 

pe sit (iow SHERMAN, Sup’t U. T. Co., 


ANY MAN OF SENSE 


who wishes to save dollars will send for Free Price 


List of Ss 
. THE JONES SCALE WORKS, 
BINGHAMTON, N. ¥. 














Of the Multitudes whose avocations restrict them toasit 
ting posture more than two-thirds suffer from Constipation 
Do they not know that an occasional resort to 
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Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient 


would prevent.all their misery ? Its regulating properties ar 
unparalleled.“ For sale by all dealers in medicines. 





TABLE KNIVES AND FORKS OF AY | KINDS, .. 
AND EXCLUSIVE MAKERS OF , 


and the “‘ Patent Ivory” or Celtulota Knife. These handles never get loose, are not affected by het 
water, and are the most durable knives known. Always call forthe Trade Mark ‘‘ MERIDEN cUn 
LERY COMPANY” on the blade. Warranted and sold by all dealers in Cutlery and by the MERIDRy 
CUTLERY CO., 49 Chambers Street, New York. 


To School Officers and Church Trustees: 


SCHOOL OR CHURCH FURNITURE 


until you get Prices and Terms fro 


SHERWOOD SCHOOL FURNITURE C0., 


. Manufacturers of the Celebrated 
“MARV EL” HOOL DES 
- (84 and 186 State Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Highest Premium (Medal) Awarded by American Institut 














ESTOS ROOF COATING, CEMENTS, BOILER FELTING, SHEATHING, and GENERAL M 
ASTERIALA FOR ROOFING STRUCTURAL AL AND OTHER PURPOSES, ‘These materiats are reparel tal 
fy are p up fors pa en! 
for use, can be easil iy applica by cm an one, sod en ui p for 2 parts 


INDUCEMENTS TO 
2" Send for Descriptive Pamphlets, Price Lists, etc. 


Patentee and Sole Manufacturer, } H. W. JOHNS, 87 Maiden Lane, NY, 


‘ABLISHED 1858. 
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Whese GENTLEMEN STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 
flvased with the chromo Makers of the 

* Pluck,” which f 

humor and fin 


lesson, as well as the 
sone of gzepution. 


most ee 
‘qhromaos of the day ‘and 
shoot ve a place in 


“Price, $10 
the Pair. 
i ce Ries at your ere Dealer’s, send y 


order, or for & ory , to the Publisher, 
DER. Ci Cleveland, Ohio. 


EO. A. PRINCE & CO. oneegus yh MELODEONS. 
The Oldest, Largest, anl Most Perfect Mannfactory in the 
United States. 538,000 now in om No other vt Musical t Inetra 


FINEST CONFECTIONS, 


CHOCOLATE, AND COCOA 


the United States. 
Put in pe. boxes for Select Presents. 
Southwest corner of 12th and Market Streets 


PHILADELPHIA. 





—— nt 








Weather Sire 








nent btained the same Popuiarity. . s@Send for Price ‘ine METALLI ‘© 

meth address Polen BUFFALO, N. ¥. S12 8 ROAD 
ADVERT SES) Send 2 swontyeave cents to GEO. P entirely exclude COLD 

Row: Lu & Co., e Pork ww, N. Y.. for thets Pamphlet Windows and ‘Doors. 

of on: hutdred santeatinad lists of 3,000 news- 


pape $ and estima’ “1 oo wing the cost of advertising. 


FREEMAN & BURR, 


CLOTHING WAREHOUSES, 138 AND 140 FULTON ST., NEW YORK 


FREEMAN & BURR, availing ta of the untsual ‘advantages offered + the great dep 
Trade and decline in prices ip in replenishing, open the season with a very much Larg rere 
fore, and are selling a ponding Low Dries. From the immense agebrement Se ete tactory se! 
are easily made, and purchasers ean rely upon recelving the fullest obtainable value for their money. 

















To Order, or Ready-Made. 


Boys Surrs, s s. Boys: Surts, $1* 


Boys’ Overcoarts, > Surrs, $15 
Boys Surrs, ss. €3, 85, $8, $10, to $20. Boys an 4 
Boys: Surrs, ste. Bers’ = UITS,¢ 1" 
Order s by Letter Boke News EM FO 


CountryY| = 
OrderS. 


SURE. of which thousands avail themselves, enables s parties in aa any 
meets FIT ATTAINABLE. ep With the cortsinty 0 


Rales 





Ss To Order, or Ready-Made. Suits, $2 

ore, eval OVE, Er aQht’ Suir, 
rake $15 Rog rr 5 ye™ Surrts, s 
Suits, sis $5, $8, $10, $2, $15, $20, $30, $40. Suits, $4 
Suits, s20 tS, OVE Suits, $69 
Sar gg Oe Tg Sor 


pas 
r Self- Measure, GBREURCh PGS SaRtcndlon 








“TaR INDEPENDENT” PRESS, NOS. ‘31 and 23 Rose Street. 
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